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PEEFACE. 



With respect to the position which the words of the Compiler of this 
Treatise holds in relation to the Extracts which are to follow, it is con- 
ceived that *' only in snch a world he fills np a place which may be better 
snpplied when he has made it empty : *' — ^that the more room he leaves for 
the language of others, the more gratifying it will be to the raader. 
Briefly, then, he wonld introdnce his book as one whose nature, end, and 
aim may be recognized by its title : — A Nsw Hand-book of Elocution, 
The Novelty to which it lays claim is confined chiefly to the selection9, 
most of which are now introduced into an Elocutionary Manual for the 
first time. They have been chosen after due deliberation, assisted by 
an experience gleaned from many years' acquaintance with the class-room 
and public platform. They are presented therefore with the pleasing 
confidence of knowing that they will not alone instruct and interest 
the Private Student, but will be found correspondingly suggestive and 
STFEcnys to the Professional Reader and Reciter. 

The Work embraces whatever belongs to the domain of reading or 
oratory. It sets out with twelve simple rules, which are conceived to 
he sufficient to enable any Tyro to read audibly, distinctly, and 
with intelligence. Speaking from experience, the Compiler can affirm 
that however useful certain Elocutionary Problems (with Phrases 
no less Problematical) may have been and are to some, they have 
never in one single instance helped him or any one of his pupils. In all 
cases Simplicity has been found to be the secret of success. The pupil 
should carefully avoid a slavish copy of the master, but he can no more 
hope to attain to eminence without a Living Example, than a blind man 
could hope correctly to imitate nature. Sight and sound are indispensable 
to attain proficiency in the Art ; and without an Instructor who can 
shew his disciples reasons for alteration of tone, and practically demon- 
strate changes of gesture, the conceutrated essence of all that has been 
wrUten on the Theory of Elocution is comparatively useless. With 
regard to Rules, there are certain principles that can never iaSl to afford 
hdp ill respect to reading at sight ; but when the scholar has attained to a 
clear and vigorous delivery, with a just appreciation of the Meaning of the 
respective pieces, the best rules will be found to have grown obsolete, and 
as cumbersome as the iron frame-work is to the well-set limbs of an active 
child. 

Careful attention has been paid to selections of what are called 
'< Elocutionary Brtracts;" and accordingly, in the Dramatic Scenes, 
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SHAKE8PERIAN SOLILOQUIES, and extracts from Paradise Lost, there 
are ample subjects for exercise in the more graceful, elaborate and 
impassione4 style of Oratory of the Past: but the transition apparent 
in the tone, words, and manner of Modem Eloquence has rendered 
it necessary to glean from the Field of more Kecbnt Authors ; 
and a choice has been made of those Extracts best calculated 
to cultivate a colloquial style of delivery, and impart an Elocution 
that shall be as gracefully apparent in Drawing-Koom conversation as 
in declamation from Pulpit, Platform or Bar. For this purpose there 
are introduced not merely the usual tripologues and dialogues, but the 
Compiler has appended Scenes which, in more than one instance, embrace 
seven or eight characters, and also a Debate containing eleven. 

Weighing the fact that the book will be used principally by the young, 
whatever has been thought dull, feeble, prolix, or common-place, has been 
carefully excluded, and nothing is now offered which is not bound up 
with that never-failing charm — A Storv. 

To Young Ladies it is believed the New Hand-Book will be very 
acceptable. Many complaints have not unreasonably been made at finding 
that pieces adapted for the fairer sex have, from some unexplained causes, 
been omitted in other Treatises. In the present Work not a few have 
been selected from those which appeal almost exclusively to the softer 
sympathies and feminine interests^ With the knowledge of the im- 
})ortance of rivetting the attention of the very youno, by keeping within 
the limits of their comprehension, the latter portion is devoted almost 
exclusively to Selections from those authors most adapted to Interest, 
Amuse, and Instruct the tender intellect. 

The embarrassment which must beset compilers will be perhaps appar- 
ent in the present case. Some standard pieces which many Elocutionists 
have been privileged to insert in Full, have here from their length and 
other circumstances been compressed, and in some cases most reluc- 
tantly altogether omitted. In expressing the obligations which he is 
under to Messrs. Oarlyle, Browning, C. Dickens, and other living 
celebrities, as well as to the various Publishers, some apology is 
offered for the liberties which it has been found necessary to take 
in abridging, simplifying, and otherwise slightly altering the words of 
their productions. - 

WALTER BAYNHAM. 



> Glasgow, SMA /im«, 1873. 



RULES FOR READINQ. 



F<yr the Bides in Detail and Dietinetive Exercises see " Titelve Simple Bvles 
and Exercises" by the same Author, price Sixpence. 



RULE L 



Finish each word, and sonnd Prefixes and Terminations, in most cases, 
»8 they are spelt. 

RULE IL 
Begin in a low tone, and let the voice increase. 

RULE IIL 

Sustain the voice at commas. Lower it at colons and semi-colons. 
Change it at breaks and paragraphs. Raise it at points of exclamation. 
Paase and count one at a comma, two at a colon and semi-colon, one at 
a point of exclamation and dash, and four at a period. 

RULE IV. 

Sound the definite article full before each word beginning with a 
vowd or dlent H, and i^ort only before consonants. 

RULE V. 

Direct questions (or those which may be answered by yes or no) 
usually take the Rising Liflection ; indirect questions take the Falling. A 
pause must be made fi^r each question. 

RULE VL 

Pause and change the voice between asking a question and returning 
an answer. 

RULE VIL 

The Sense of the passage must govern the Em^^asis and Accent, and 
where the reader or speaker wishes to be more particularly emphatic, a 
Pause both before and after must accompany the word emphaaiii^. 
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RULE VIII. 

A Parenthesis, Simile, or QuotatioD, according to its importance, 
should be read faster or slower than the sentence in which it occurs. 



RULE IX. 

The voice should be suited to the Nature of a Passage, and sometimes 
to that of a Word. Vary the voice according to the passion excitod. 



RULE X. 

Raise the voice at the end of a Negative Sentence; Drop it at the end 
of an Affirmative or an Imperative. 



RULE XI. 

A Climax is read with a gradual, increasing swell of the voicb : 
The last clause accompanied by a pause, before each member. The 
voice should not be dropped at either Semi- colons, Colons, Breaks, or 
Periods, when they occur in a climax. 



RULE XIL 

The voice should be changed according to the Description of the 
charAter that speaks. The Narrative portion must be made distinct 
from the Dialogue. 
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ONE NICHE THE HIGHEST. 

The scene opens with a view of the great Natural Bridge 
in Virginia. There are three or four lads standing in the 
channel below, looking up with awe to that vast arch of 
unhewn rocks. It is almost five hundred feet from where 
they stand, up those perpendicular bulwarks of limestone to 
the key of that vast arch, which appears to them only of the 
size of a man's hand. The silence of death is rendered mpre 
impressive by the little stream that falls from rock to rock 
down the channel. The sun is darkened, and the boys have 
uncovered their heads, as if standing in the presence-chambeir 
of the Majesty of the whole earth. At last this feeling begins 
to wear away; they look around them : and find that others 
have been there before them. They see the names of hundreds 
cut in the limestone hutments. A new feeling comes over 
their young hearts, and their knives are in their hands in an 
instant. "What man has done, man can do," is their watch- 
word, while they draw themselves up, and carve their name 
a foot above those of a hundred full-grown men who have 
been there before them. 

They are all satisfied with this feat of physical exertion — 
except one, whose example illustrates perfectly the forgotten- 
truth, that there is " no royal road to learning." This 
ambitious youth sees a name just above his reach — a name 
which will be green in the memory of the world when those 
of Alexander, Caesar, and Buonaparte shall rot in oblivion. 
It was the name of Washington. He had been there and left 
his name, a foot above any of his predecessors. It was a 
glorious thought to write his name side by side with that 
great Neither of his country. He grasps his knife with a 
firmer hand^ and, clinging to a little jutting crag^ he <sat& 
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again into the limestone, about a foot above where he stands; 
he then reaches up and cuts another for his hands. 'Tis a 
dangerous adventure; but as he puts his feet and hands into 
those gains, and draws himself up carefully to his full lengthy 
Ife finds himself a foot above every name chronicled in that 
mighty wall. While his companions are regarding him with 
concern and admiration, he cuts his name in wide capitals, 
larse and deep into that flinty album. His knife is still in 
LisVd. .and. strength in L sinews, and a new^ted 
aspiration in his heart. Again he cuts another niche, and 
again he carves his name in larger capitals. This is not 
enough; heedless of the entreaties of his companions, he cuts 
and climbs again. The gradations of his ascending scale grow 
wider apart. He measures Ms length at every gain he cuts. 
The voices of his friends grow weaker and weaker, till their 
words are finaUy lost on his ear. He now for the first time 
casts a look beneath him — ^had that glance lasted a moment, 
that moment would have been his last. He clings with a 
convulsive shudder to his little niche in the rock. An awful 
abyss awaits his almost certain fall. He is faint with severe 
exertion, and trembling from the sudden view of the dreadful 
destruction to which he is exposed. His knife is worn half- 
way to the haft. He can hear the voices, but not the words, 
of his terror-stricken companions below. What a moment ! 
what a meagre chance to escape destruction ! there is no re-^ 
tracing his steps. It is impossible to put his hands into the 
same niche with his feet, and retain his slender hold a moment. 
His companions instantly perceive this new and feaxfiil dUem. 
ma, and await his fall with emotions that " freeze their young, 
blood.'' He is too high to ask for his father and mother, his 
brothers and sisters, to come and witness or avert his de- 
struction. But one of his companions anticipates his desire. 
Swift as the wind, he bounds down the channel, and the 
situation of the fated boy is told upon his fla.ther's hearthr- 
stone. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll oh, and there are 
hundreds standing in that rocky channel, and hundreds on the 
bridge above, all holding their breath, a:nd awaiting the fea» 
ful catastrophe. The poor boy hears the hum of new and. 
numerous voices both above and below. He can just dis- 
tinguish the tones of his father, who is shouting with all the 
^/tj Uff of despair: — '' William! WiQiam! Don't look down! 
^^^nnother, ailid Henry, and Harriet^ are all here praying 
^^^^U Don't look down ! Keep your eye towards the top !" 
^BH» didn't look down. His eye is fixed like a flint 
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towards Heaven, and his young heart <$n Him -^o reigns 
there. He grasps again his kmfe. He cuts another niche^ 
and another foot is- added to the hundreds that remove him 
from the rea;fch of htdnan help from below. How careftdly he 
uses his wasted blade ! How anxiously he selects the sofbeM 
places in that vast pier ! How he avoids every flinty grain ! 
How he economizes his physical powers, resting a moment at 
each gain he cuts ! How every motion is watched from below ! 
There stands his father, mother, brother, and sister, on the 
very spot, where if he falls he will not fell alone. 

The qun is half-way down in the west. The lad has made 
fifty additional niches in the mighty wall, and now finds him- 
self directly under the middle of that vast arch of rock, earth, 
and trees. He must cut his way in a new direction to get 
from this overhanging mountain. The inspiration of hope is 
in his bosom; its vital heat is fed by the increasing shouts of 
hundreds, perched upon cliffs and trees, and others who stand 
with ropes in their hands upon the bridge above, or with 
ladders b6low. Eifty more gains must be cut before the 
longest rope can reach him. His ywting blade strikes 
again into the limestone. The boy is emerging painfully 
foot by foot, from imder that lofty arch. Spliced ropes are in 
the hands of those who are leaning over the outer edge of the 
bridge. Two minutes more, and all will be over. That blade 
is worn to the last half-inch. The boy's head reels : his eyes 
are starting from their sockets. His Ust hope is djdng in his 
heart; his life must hang upon the next gain he cuts. That 
niche is his last. .Ait the last flint gash he makes, his knife — 
his feithful knife-— falls from his Uttle nerveless hand, and 
ringing along the precipice, fells at his mother's feet. An 
involuntary groan of despair runs like a death-knell through 
the channel below, and all is still as the grave. At the height 
of nearly three hundred feet, the devoted boy lifts his hope- 
less heart and closing eyes to commend his soul to God. 'Tis 
but a moment-^there ! one foot swings off ! — he is reeling — 
trembling— toppling over into eternity. Hark ! — a shout falls 
on his ears from above ! TThe man who is lying with half his 
length over the bridge, has caught a glimpse of the boy's 
head and shoulders. Quick as thought, the noose rope is 
within reach of the sinking youth. No one breathes. With 
a feint convulsive effort, the swooning boy drops his arm into 
the noose. Darkness comes over hun, and with the words 
"God!" and "motheb!" whispered on his lips just loud 
enough to be heard in heaven, the tightening rope lifts him ^ 
out of his last shallow niche. Not a lip moves while he ia 
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dangling over the fearful abyss; but when a sturdy Virginian 
reaches down and draws up the lad, and holds him up in his 
arms before the tearful, breathless multitude — such shouting ! 
and such leaping and weeping for joy never greeted a human 
being so recovered from the yawning gulf of etemity, —Elihu 
Burritt. 



HOW LADY BLANCHE ARUNDEL HELD 
WARDOUR FOR KING CHARLES. 

[By kind permission of Chablss Dickens, Esq.] 

The first of May, the garland day, that ushers in the spring, 
Saw Ward our Castle feir and strong in arms for Charles the 

king; 
The elms were black with noisy rooks, the meadows gilt with 

flowers. 
With rosary of blossoms, Time counts the dying hours. 

The butler moved his casks about, the chaplain was at bowls, 
The grooms were hissing in the stalls, the boys played with 

the foals. 
The Lady Blanche among her maids was busy as the best, 
XJnconcious that the carrion-crow was hovering o'er her nest. 

All suddenly a group of us upon an outer wall. 

Was startled by a warning shout from those within the hall. 

And through the wind-toss'd avenue, from out a storm of 

dust. 
Galloped a wounded serving man, whose helmet was all rust. 

One — ^two — ^then three, poor frightened knaves, with faces 

gashed and torn. 
One with a broken sword red-wet, who screamed upon a horn; 
And then a rout of flying men groaning and very white, 
Each swearing, as he hopfed for grace, Cromwell would come 

that night. 

That night our scouts were pouring in, each paler than the 

last. 
The shepherds brought us news of Strode, and every troop 

they 'd passed ; 
A moment Lady Blanche turned pale, but soon flushed angry 

red. 
To think Old England's golden crown should deck a brewer's 

head. 
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All night the melting lead was poured into onr bullet moulds, 
The trusty pikes were lifted down from the long ratched- 

holds, 
Great stones were piled upon each ledge, the guns were duly 

scoured, 
Upon the highest tower, our flag of angry challenge lowered. 

She never chid her serving maids about their tapestry ; 
And yet, of all that busy hive she was the fair Queen Bee. 
For idleness, or ribaldry, or drunken revelling sport, 
Dared never e'en to set a foot within the inner court. 

Her husband and her lord was gone unto the tented field, 
To wring from stone-faced Puritans what Puritans would 

yield; 
She wia« alone without a friend, yet never thought of fear. 
For gathered in her castle-walls was food for seven year. 

That sullen night, just at the dusk, from out those garden 

trees 
A muffled drum, with mournful throb, sounded upon the 

breeze ; 
And dark and slow the Puritans began their leaguer then, 
Not in the open manly way of honest gentlemen. 

They burnt our stacks, they fired our bams, they harried ua 

all day ; 
At night they poured the hot shot in where we stood firm at 

bay. 
They scoltjhed our walls, they blackened doors, they splinter'd 

roof and pane, 
But to the bravo old trusty place no entrance could they gain. 

One day a pale-faced trumpeter the rebel dogs sent in. 
The gall and bile were oozing through his scurvy, sallow skin; 
He bade us all surrender to this Cromwell, " England's lord:" 
The women were to go in peace ; the men — yield to the sword. 

Then Lady Blanche tore up the roll, and trod it under foot ; 
We drove the crop-ear from the gate, with scoffing laugh and 

hoot; 
We crushed his trumpet, snapp'd his staff, and set the dogs 

at him: 
Ha ! — ^but for Lady Blanche's grace they 'dtoTii\»xci\YB^^x«KJL 

limb. 
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Their swords smote blunt upon our steely and keen upon our 

buff, 
TtMl coldest-blooded man of us had battering enough ; 
"jSras butt and butt, and point and point, and eager pike to 

pike, 
'Twas foin and parrj, give and take, as long as we could 

strike. 

There, in the breach stood Ladj Blanche, a banner in her 

hand. 
Urging us on with yoice cuid look to scourge this currish 

band. 
She stood amid the fire and fiame in the red gap of wall, 
An angel sent to comfort us — ^the bravest of us alL 

The fire-balls vex'd us night and day; their mines shook down 

a .tower, 
Their bullets upon door and roof fell in unpitying shower ; 
At last, on specious promises of mercy to us all, 
Our Lady Blanche hung out a flag of white upon the wall. 

They burnt our stables, stole our deer, caught all our fattest 

oarp; 
They felled the old oaks in the park with axes keen and 

sharp; , 

TJnearth'd our leaden conduit-pipes and melted them in bars; 
Tore our great pictures into strips, and split the floors in 

stars. 

This was the way the Bebel Dogs a sacred treaty kept, 
Yet God had not forgotten us, nor had His justice slept ; 
For that day week Newcastle's " lambs " fell on iMa lying 

rout. 
Shot, piked, and sabred half the troop, and burnt the others 

out. -T-All the Year Bound, 



THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 

[By kind Permission of Messrs. E. Bektlet & Son.] 

The Jackdaw sat on the CardinaFs chair ! 

Bishop, and abbot, and prior were there; 
Many a monk, and many a friar, 
Many a knight, and many a squire. 
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With a great many more of lesser degree,*— 

In sootli a goodly company; 

And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee. 

Never, I ween, 

Was a prouder seen, 
Bead of in books, or dreamt of in dreams, 
Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims ! 

In and out 

Through the motley rout, 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about; 

•Here and there 

Like a dog in a feiir. 

Over comfits and cates, 

And dishes and plates, 
Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 
Mitre and crosier ! he hopped upon all ! 

With saucy air. 

He perch'd on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinal's great red hat; 

And he peer'd in the face 

Of his Lordship's Grace, 
With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 
*' We two are the greatest folks here to-day ! " 

And the priests, with awe, 

As such freaks they saw, 
Said, " Whatever has come to that little Jackdaw ! " 

The feast was over, the board was cleared. 
The flawns and the custards had all disappeared. 
And six little singing-boys,— dear Httle souls 1 
In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles, 

Came, in order due, 

Two by two. 
Marching that grand refectory through ! 
A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 
Emboss'd, and filled with water as pure * 

As any'tiiat flows between Bheims and Kamur, 
Which a nice little boy stood ready to catch 
In a fine golden hand4>asin made to match. 
Two nice little boys, rather more grown. 
Carried lavender-water and eau-de-Cologne ; 
And a moe little boy had a nice cake of soap 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 
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One little boy more 
A napkin bore, 
Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink, 
^ • And a Cardinal's Hat mark'd in " permanent ink." 

The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dress'd all in white : 

From his finger he draws 

His costly turquoise; 
And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 

Deposits it straight 

By the side of his plate. 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait ; 
Till, when nobody's dreaming of any such thing. 
That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring ! 

• • • • • . 4e 

There's a cry and a shout, 

And an aw&l rout, 
And nobody seems to know what they're about, 
But the monks have their pockets all tum'd inside out; 

The friars are kneeling. 

And hunting, and feeling 
The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling. 

The Cardinal drew 

Off each plum-coloured shoe. 
And left his red stockings exposed to the view ; 

He peeps, and he feels 

In the toes and the heels; 
They turn up the d^^hes, — they turn up the plates, — 
They take up the poker and poke out the grates, 

— They turn up the rugs. 

They examine the mugs : — 

But, no ! — no such thing ; — 

They can't find the king ! 
And the abbot declared that, ** when nobody twigg'd it. 
Some rascal or other had popp'd in, and prigg'd it ! " 

The Cardinal rose with a dignified look. 
He call'd for his candle, his bell, and his book ! 
In holy anger and pious grief. 
He solemnly cursed that rascally thief! 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head ; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of all evil, and wake in a fright; 
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He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking, 
He cursed him. in cougbong, in sneezing, in winking; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying, 
He cursed him living, he cursed him dying ! — 
Never was heard such a terrible curse ! 
But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seem'd one penny the worse ! 

The day waa gone, 

The night came on, 
The monks and the friars they searched till dawn: 

When the sacristan Lw, 

On crumpled claw, 
Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw ! 

No longer gay. 

As on yesterday ; 
His feathers all seem'd to be tum'd the wrong way; — 
His pinions droop*d — he could hardly stand, — 
His head was as bald as the palm of your hand; 

His eye so dim, 

So wasted each Hmb, 
That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, " That's him! — 
That 's the scamp that has done this scandalous thing ! 
That 's the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal's Bing ! " 

The poor little Jackdaw, 

When the monks he saw. 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw; 
And tuiu'd his bald head, as much as to say, 
" Pray, be so good as to walk this way ! " 

Slower and slower 

He limp'd on before. 
Till they came to the back of the belfry door, 

Where the first thing they saw, 

'Midst the sticks and the straw. 
Was the bikg in the nest of that little Jackdaw ! 

Then the great Lord Cardinal call'd for his book, 
And off that terrible curse he took ; 

The mute expression 

Served in lieu of confession. 
And, being thus coupled with full restitution, 
The Jackdaw got plen&ry absolution ! 

— ^When those words were heard. 

That poor little bird ' 
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Was SO changed in a moment, 'twas really absurd. 

He grew sleek, and fat; 

In addition to that, 
A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat ! 

His tail waggled more 

Even than before; 
But no longer it wagg'd with an impudent air, 
Ko longer he perch'd on the Cardinal's chair. 

He hopp'd now about 

With a gait devout; 
At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out; 
And, so far from any more pilfering deeds, 
He 9,1 ways seem'd telling the Confessor's beads. 
If any one lied, — or if any one swore, — 
Or slumber'd in prayer-time and happened to snore, 

That good Jackdaw 

Would give a great " Caw ! " 
As much as to say, " Don't do so any more ! " 
While many remark'd, as his manners they saw, 
That they "never. had known such a pious Jackdaw!" 

He long lived the pride 

Of that country side. 
And at last in the odour of sanctity died; 

When as words were too faint 

His merits to paint, 
The Conclave determined to make him a Saint; 
And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as you know, 
It 's the custom at Home new names to bestow, 
So they canonized him by .the name of Jim Crow ! 

• — From the Ingold^ Legends, 



« THE MAN OF THE W0:RLD." 

Sir Pertinax. Egerton. 

Sir P, Charles, I have often told you, and now again I 

^ell you, once for aw, that the mancBuvres of pliability are 

*" jiecessary to rise in Hxe world as wrangling and logical 

by are to rise at the bar: why, you see, sir, I have 

a noble fortune, a princely fbrtunie— and how do 

I raised it? 

Dqubtless, sir, by your abilities. 




''THE HAN OF THE W0BI4>" H 

Sir F. Doubtless, sir, you are a blockhead : nae, sir. Til tell 
you how I raised it : — sir, I raised it — ^by booing — [Bawa very 
iouij—hj booing : sir, I never could stand straight in the 
presence of a great mon, bjit always booed, and booed^ and 
booed — as it were by instinct. 

^ger. How do you mean by instinct, sirl 

^«r jP. How do I mean by instinct ! — ^Why, sir, I mean by 
-^-by — ^by the instinct of interest, sir, which is the universal 
instinct of mankind. Sir, it is wonderful to think what a 
cordial, what an amicable-^nay, what an infallible influence 
'bpoing has upon the pride and vanity of human nature. 
C^i^arJles, answer me sincerely, have you a mind to be convinced 
of the force of my doctrine by example and demonstration 1 

Hger. Certainly, sir. 

Sir F, Then, sir, as the greatest fitvour I can confer upon 
you, I '11 give you a short sketch of the stages of my booing, as 
an excitem^t, and a landmark to boo by, and as an infallible 
nostrum, for a man of the world to rise in the world. 

Eger. Sir, I ahall be proud to profit by your experience. 

/SJr jP. Vary weel, sir; sit y^ down then, sit you down here. 
-^^IJhey »<]-^And now, sir, you must recall to your thoughts, 
that your grandfather was a man whose penurious income of 
csaptain's half-pay was the sum total of his fortune; and, sir, 
aw iny provision &a him was a modicum of Latin, an experi^ 
ness in arithmetic, and a short system of worldly counsel; the 
principal ingredients of which were, a persevering industry, a 
rigid economy, a smooth tongue, a pliability of temper, and a 
constant attention to make every mon well pleased with him- 
self 

Eger. Very prudent advice, sir. 

Sir F. Therefore, sir, I lay it before you. Now, sir, with 
these ma^terials I set out, a raw-boned stripling fra the Korth, 
to try my fortune with them here, in the Sooth ; and my first 
step in the world was a beggarly clerkship in Sawney Gordon's 
cQuttting house, here in the city of London, which you'll say 
afforded but a barren sort of prospect. 

E^. It was not a very fertile one indeed, sir. 

Svr F. The reverse, the reverse. Weel, sir, seeing myself 
jui this unprofitable situation, I reflected deeply ; I cast about 
my thoiights morning, noon, and night;' and marked every 
inaiQ and every mode of prosperity; at last I concluded that a 
nubtriiUQnial adventure, prudently conducted, would be the 
T«ii4Jiest gait I could gang for the bettering of my condition, 
aiwi aQC0Fdii]^ly I set aboot it. Kow, sir, in this pursuit, 
"h&milsf \ — fth ! beauty often struck my een, and played about 
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my heart; and fluttered, and beat, and knocked, and knocked; 
but the devil an entrance I ever let it get: for I observed, 
sir, that beauty is, generally, a — proud, vain, saucy, expensive, 
impertinent sort of a commodity.- 

Eger, Very justly observed. 

Sir P. And therefore, sir, I left it for prodigals and 
coxcombs, that could aflbrd to pay for it; and, in its stead, sir, 
mark! — I looked out for an ancient, weel-jointured, super- 
annuated dowager; a consumptive, toothless, phythisicky^ 
wealthy widow ; or a shrivelled, cadaverous piece of deformity, 
in the shape of an izzard, or an appersi-and — or, in short, ainy 
thing, ainy thing that had the siller — the siller — ^for that, sir, 
was the north-star of my affections. Do you take me, sirt 
was nae that right? 

Eger, O doubtless, doubtless, sir. 

Sir F, Now, sir, where do you think I ganged to look for 
this woman with the siller? — nae till court, nae till playhouses 
or assemblies — nae, sir, I ganged till the kirk, till the Ana- 
baptist, Independent, Bradlonian, and Muggletonian meetings; 
till the morning and evening service of churches and chapels 
of ease, and till the midnight, melting, conciliating love-feasts 
of the Methodists; and there, sir, at last I fell upon an old, 
slighted antiquated, musty maiden, that looked — ha, ha, ha I 
she looked just like a skeleton in a surgeon's glass case. Now, 
sir, this miserable object was religiously angry with herself 
and all the world; "had nae comfort but in metaphysical 
visions and supernatural deliriums — ^ha, ha, ha ! Sir, she was 
as mad — as mad as a Bedlamite. 

Eger, Not improbable, sir: there are numbers of poor 
creatures in the same condition. 

Sir F, Oh, numbers, numbers. Now, sir, this cracked 
creature used to pray, and sing, and sigh, and groan, and weep, 
and wail, and gnash her teeth, constantly, morning and even- 
ing, at the Tabernacle at Moorfields ; and, as soon as I found 
she had the siller, aha ! guid traith, I plumped me down upon 
my knees, close by her — cheek by jowl — and prayed, and 
sighed, and sung, and groaned, and gnashed my teeth as 
vehemently as she could do for the life of her; ay, and turned 
up the whites of mine een, till the strings awmost cracked 
again. I watched her motions, handed her till her chair, 
^^^Wted on her home, got most religiously intimate with h^r in 
^^Htoaek — ^married her in a fortnight, buried her in a month; — 
^Hj^ed the siller, and with a deep auit of mourning, a melan- 
^Hr pent, a sorrowful "visage, and a joyful heart, I b^^ the 

^^ again; and this, sir, was the first boo— that is, the first 
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effectual boo — ^I ever made till the yanity of human nature. — 
[jRise^.] — ^KoWy sir, do you understand this doctrine? 

Eger, Perfectly well, sir. 

Svr P. Ay, but was it not rightl was it not« ingenious, i^d 
weel hit off 1 

Eger. Certainly, sir; extremely welL 

Sir P, My next boo, sir, was till your ain mother, whom I 
ran away with fra the boarding-school: by the interest of 
whose family I got a guid smart place in the Treasury; and, 
sir, my very next step was intill parliament; the which I 
entered wilji as ardent and determined an ambition as ever 
agitated the heart of Caesar himself. Sir, I booed, and 
watched, and hearkened, and ran aboot, backwards and 
forwards, and attended and dangled upon the then great mon, 
till I got intill the very bowels of his confidence, and then, sii*, 
I wriggled and wrought, and wriggled, till I wriggled myself 
among the vary thick of them; hai I got my snack of 
the clothing, the foraging, the contracts, the lottery tickets, 
and aw the political bonuses: till at length, sir, I became a 
much wealtMer mon than one-half of the golden calves I had 
been so long a booing to : and was nae that booing to some 
ptirposel — Charles Mcbcklin. 



SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG SPEAKERS. 

I. 

To paint the passion's force, and mark it well, 
The proper action nature's self will tell : 
No pleasing powers distortions e'er express. 
And nicer judgment always loathes excess. 
In sock or buskin, who o'erleaps the bounds, 
Disgusts our reason, and the taste confounds. 

l5ie word and action should conjointly suit, 
But acting words is labour too minute. 
Grimace will ever lead the judgment wrong; 
While sober humour marks the impression strong. 

II. 
But let the gen'rous actor still forbear 
To copy features with a mimic's care ! 
*Tis a poor skill, which every fool can reach, 
A vile stage custom, " honour'd in the breach." 
When I behold a wretch, of talents mean. 
Drag private foibles on the public soene, 
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Forsaking nature's fair and open road, 

To n^arjc some whim, some strange peculiar mtt*^; 

Fired Vith disgust, I loathe his servile plan, 

Despise the mimic, and abhor the man. 

Go to the lame, to hospitals repair. 

And hunt for humour in distortions there ! 

Fill up the jneasiire of the motley whim 

With shrug, wink, snuffle, and convulsive limb; 

Then shame at once, to please a trifling age, 

Good sense, good manners, and the stage ! 

III. 
' Tis not enough the voice be sound and clear, 
' Tis modulation that must charm the ear. 
When desperate heroines grieve with tedionft moan. 
And whine their sorrows in a see-saw tone> 
The same soft sounds of unimpassion'd woes, 
Can only make the yawning hearers doze. 
The voice all modes of passion can express, 
That marks the proper word with proper stress; 
But none emphatic can that actor call. 
Who lays an equal emphasis on all. 

IV. 

Some o'er the tongue the laboured measures roll. 
Slow and deliberate as the parting toll : 
Point every step, mark every pause so strong, 
Their words, like stage processions, stalk along. 
All afTectation but creates disgust, 
And e'en in apeakmg we may seem too just. 

In vain for them the pleasing measure flows. 
Whose recitation runs it all to prose; 
I Repeating what the poet sets not down. 
The verb disjoining from its friendly noun. 
While pause and break and repetition join 
To make a discord in each tunefril line. 

V. 

Some placid natures fill th' allotted scene 
With lifeless drone, insipid, and serene; 
While others thunder every couplet o'er. 
And almost crack your ears with rant and roar. 

More nature oft and finer strokes are shewn. 
In the low whisper, than tempestuous tone. 
And Hamlet's hollow voice and fix'd amaze, 
More powerful terror to the mind conveys. 
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Tliaai he, who swollen with big, impetaoua rage, 
Biyiies the bulky phantom off the stage* 

VL • 

'Se, who in earnest studies o'er his part, 
Will find true nature ding about his heart. 
The modes of grief are not included all 
In the white handkerchief and mournful drawl; 
A single look more marks th' internal woe. 
Than all the windings of the lengtheAed oh ! 
Up to the face the quick sensation flies. 
And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes : 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair, 
And all the passions, all the soiil is there. 

— IXo^d, 



THU PRAIRIE ON FIRK 

The sleep of the fiigitives lasted for several hours. The 
trapper was the first to shake off its influence, as he had been 
the last to court its refreshment. Rising, just as the gray 
li^t of day began to brighten that portion of the studded, 
vault which rested on the eastern margin of the plain, he sum- 
moned his companions from their warm, lairs, and pointed 
out the necessity of their being once more on the alert. 

"See, Middleton!" exclaimed Inez, in a sudden burst of 
youthfrd pleasure, that caused her for a nioment to forget 
her situation, "how lovely is that sky! surely it contains a 
promise of happier times T/ 

"It is glorious!*' returned her husband. "Glorious and 
heavenly is that streak of vivid red; and here is a still 
brighter crimson. Rarely have I seen a richer rising* of 
the smu" 

" Rising of the sun!" slowly repeated the old man, lifting 
his tall person from its seat with a deliberate and abstracted 
air, while he kept his eye riveted on the changing and 
certainly beautiftd tints that were garnishing the vault of 
heaven. " Rising of the sun ! — I like not such risings of the 
sun. — ^Ah'sme! the Indians, have circumvented us. The 

PBAIRIE IS ON fire!" 

"Oh, dreadftd!" cried Middleton, catching Inez to his 
bosom, under the instant impression of the imminence of their 
danger... " There is no time to lose, old man; each instant is 
a day. Let us fly!'.' 

"Whither?" demanded the trapper, motioning him, with 
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calmness aud dimity, to arrest his steps. '^ In* ibis wilder- 
ness of ffrasft and reeds, we are like a vessel ill tii6 broad " 
lakes without a compass. A single st^ on the wrong course 
might prove the destruction of us all. It is seldoiid £tiger is 
so pressing that Ihere is not time enough for reason to do ikd 
work, young officer; therefore, let us await its biddings." 

" For my part," said Paul Hover, looking about him with 
an imequivocal expression of concern, <^ I acknowledge, that 
should this dry bed of weeds get fairly in a fiaiQfi, a bee would 
have to make a- flight higher than common to prevent his 
wings from being scorched. Therefore, old trapper, I agree 
with the captain, and say. Mount and Bun I" 

"Ye are wrong-— ye are wrong; — man is not a beast, to 
follow the gift of instinct, and to snuff up his knowledge by a 
taint in the air or a rumbling in the ground; but he must see, 
and reason, and then conclude. So, follow me a little to the 
left, where there is a rising in the ground whence we may 
make our reconnoitrings." 

The old man waved his hand with authority, and led the 
way, without further parlance, to the spot he had indicated; 
followed by the whole of his alarmed companions. An eye 
less practised than that of the trapper might have failed in 
discovering the gentle elevation to which he alluded; and 
which looked on the surface of the meadow like a growth 
a little taller than common. 

When they reached the place, however, the stunted grass 
itself announced the absence of that moisture which had fed 
the rank weeds of most of the plain, and famished a clue to 
the evidence by which he had judged of the formation of the 
ground hidden beneath. Here a few minutes were lost in 
breaking down the tops of the surrounding herbage — ^which, 
notwithstanding the advantage of their position, rose even 
above the heads of Middleton and Paul — and in obtaining a 
look-out that might command a view of the surzounding sea 
of flre» 

The examination which his companions so instantly and so 
intently made, rather served to assure them of their desperate 
situation thaiv to appease their fears. Huge columns of smoke 
were rolling up from the plain, and thickening in gloomy 
masses ^outid the horizon. The red glow which gleamed 
upon the enormous folds, now lighting the volumes with the 
glare 0f the conflagration, now flashed to another point, as the 
flame ben^tfa glided ahead, leaving all behind enveloped in 
awful darkness, and proclaiming louder than words the char- 
acter of the imminent and rapidly a^qproaching danger. 



THE PRAIKIE ON FIRE. '■*^- ♦ IT 

The naiftbrilist stood, tablets in hands, looking at the aiFfol 
specrtaderwlfch.as mbJbh composure as though tli^ conflagratiap. ^ 
had been ligJM^ed im order to solve the difficalties of some 
sdlentiSo problem. j§b:oused by the question of his companion, 
he turned to his equally calm though differently occupied 
ttssociate — ^ihe trapper: demanding, with the most provoking 
insensibility to the urgent nature of their situation — " Vener- 
able hunter, you ha^p often witnessed similar prismatic 
experiment»--i-^' 

'^ It is tizne to be doing,'' cried Middjeton; '^ the flames are 
within & quarter of a mile of us, and the wind is bringing 
them down in thia direction with dreadful rapidity." 

^^ Anan ! the flames ! I care but little lor the flames ! If I 
only knew how to ciroumvent the cunning of the Tetons as I 
know how to cheat the fire of its prey, there would be 
nothing needed but thanks to the Lord for our deliverance. 
Do you call this a * Fibe' ? If you had seen what I have wit- 
nessed in the eastern hills; when mighty mountains were like 
the fiimace of a smith, you would have known what it was to 
fear the flames, and to be thankful that you were spared. 
Come, lads, come ; 'tis time to be doing now, and to cease 
talking, for yonder curling flame is truly coming on like a 
trotting moosa Put hands upon this short and withered 
grass where we stand, and lay bare the 'arth." 

The subtle element seized with avidity upon its new fuel, 
and in a moment, forked flames were gliding among the grass, 
as the tongues of ruminating animals are seen roUing among 
their food, apparently in quest of its sweetest portions. 

" Now," said the old man, holding up a finger, and laughing 
in his peculiarly silent manner, " you shall see fire fight fire. 
Ah's me ! many is the time I have burned a path from wanton 
laziness to pick my way across a tangled bottom." 

'^ But this 4b not fatal 1" cried the amazed Middlemen; " are 
you not biuudng the enemy nigher to us, instead of avoiding 

itr ' ^ 

" Do yo|i Morch so easily? Your grandfather had a tougher 
skin. Bui we shall live to see, — ^we shall all live to see." 

The experience of the trapper was in the right. Aa the fire 
gained strength and heat, it began to spread on three sides, 
dying of itself on the fourth for want of alimes^t* As it 
increased, and the sullen roaring announced its pow)Qr, it 
cleared everything before it, leaving the black and smoking 
soil &r more ;naked than if the scythe had swept the ]^lace. 
The situation of the fugitives would still have Been hazardous, 
had not the area enlarged as the flame encircled ihem. But, 

c 
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by advancing to the spot where the trapper had kindled the 
grass, they avoided the heat; and in a very few moments the 
iiames began .to recede in every direction, leaving tShem 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke, but perfectly safe from the 
torrent of fire that was still furiously rolling onward. 

" Most wonderful!" said Middleton, when he saw the com- 
plete success of the means by which they had been rescued 
firom a danger that he had conceived tol)e unavoidable. " The 
thought was a gift from Heaven." 

" Old trapper," cried Paul, thrusting his fingers through 
his shsfj^gy locks, '^ I have lined many a loaded bee into Ms 
hole, and know something of the nature of the woods ; but 
this is robbing a hornet of his sting without touching the 
insect ! 

" It will do— it will do," returned the old man, who, afber 
the first moment of his success, seemed to think no more of 
the exploit. " Let the flames do their work for a short half 
hour, and then we will mount. That time is needed to cool 
the meadow ; for these unshod^beasts are tender on the hoof 
as a barefooted girl." 

The veteran, on whose experience they all so implicitly 
relied for protection, employed himself in reconnoitring objects 
in the distance, through the openings which the air occasion- 
ally made in the immense bodies of smoke, that by this time 
lay in enormous piles on every part of the plain. 

— J. Fenimore Cooper. 



LADY MABEL'S LOVERS. 

[By kind permission of Chables Dickens, Esq.] 

Mount Pleasant's wide-spread terraces were radiant in the 

sun, 
The flowers their dewdrop coronets were wearing every one, 
Uncrown'd, yet with a royal train, did Lady Mabel pace. 
The gentle morning sunshine shone sofbly on her face. 

The sunny porch bore " 1500," carved in letters long and 

quaint^ 
The diapel had its western windows guarded by many a saint, 
^. J!rom the gatehouse spread the gardens, girt by marble 
H|L^ statues round, 

^BEhere the yew-ti^ee's sable hedges, by rich belts of flowers 
^» ' were bound. 



LADY Mabel's lovebs. 19 

Half a doEen silken suitors followed pretty Lady Mabel, 
Simrlring, simpering, bowing, prating, past each-oriel and gable, 
WaTing plumes and fluttering satins — one alone, now three, 

then two. 
They paced the lozenge-paven terrace, by the close-clipp'd 

walls of yew. 

One was fixing firm his feather, with a shrill uneasy laugh. 
One his scented glove was pulling, or Vas tying up his scarf; 
One was stooping, gay adjusting fluttering ribbons on his knee. 
Or was merry, disentangling chains and badges two or three. 

One proposed full cups of clary ; one cried out to " boot and 

horse ; " 
The lawyer he was recommending " no eviction, if by force ; " 
The fop was picking clove carnations for the Lady Mabel's 

hair, 
Vowing by " Sir Phoebus' chariot " that she was " excelling 

fair." 

Far behind them, lone and musing, sober-garVd and very sad, 
Paced a poet-student, sunken-cheek'd and thin ; the lad 
By his mistress was unnoticed, by the pages held at scorn : 
He stood upon that terrace walk the unhappiest creature bom. 

Careless the lady paced along, her train borne up by twice 

three pages ; 
The falcon on her little wrist fretted in pretty wanton rages. 
One cord of pearls alone she wore, twisted around her hair ; 
Whene'er she moved, a breath of spring flUed all the amorous 

air. 

Suddenly beside a fountain; oi^ her lovers Mabel tum'd, 
A maiden blush was on her cheek, her eyes with anger bum'd. 
" Villain suitors !" cried the lady, " eating up my poor estate; 
I, Penelope unguarded, still for a deliverer wait. 

*'Is there no one really loves me? none to free me from 
these knaves ? 

J'rom their insolence release me — none to chase away these 
slaves 1 — 

Smell-feasts^ who with churlish clamour, seek my poor defence- 
less hand, 

Only that tliey may the sooner gnaw into my gold and landP 
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Silent stood that flook of suitors, not one sought to lead the 

rest; 
But efush one, sullen, flung his cloak athwart his craTen hreast 
Then stepped the gentle student-boy before those recreant men. 
And drew his sword, and cried aloud, ^* Back each one to 

HIS DEN !'' 

Then every fece grew black to hear that bitterness of speech. 
From every gilded sheath flash'd out the angry sword of each : 
" Let 's whip this bookworm, poor and hungry, to his scurvy 

garret lair. 
To read his Ovid's wanton songs, and pine and scribble there.** 

Then as a traveller would turn to brush the gnats away. 
The lover strode, his eyes flashed red, as royal stag at bay ; 
He would not draw his sword for fear to fiight the lady fSgdr, 
But leapt and seized the foremost man, his strong hand in his 
hair. 

From one he tore his feather'd hat, from one he rent his cloak. 
Though blood ran out and daubed his fiu5e, still fell his angry 

stroke. 
A wild bull goring could not drive with more impetuous horn 
Than he, the stripling so despised, when he arose in scorn. 

They fled, — the cowards! every one, — with gems the walks 

were strewn : 
Here lay a broach of Indian pearl, and there an emerald 

stone; 
They threw their swords away and fled, — each pale as parted 

corse. 
They did not stay to rest or eat, but took at once to horse. 



A moment pale and motionless the poet stood — nor spok< 
Look'd with fix'd eyes as in a trance — ^neither the silence 

broke. 
He spumed the jewels with his foot, then knelt to kiss her 

hand — 
He the poor vagrant London poet, and she the lady of the 

land. 



Humbly Mabel turned to thank him, with an almost tearful 
anule, 

at his breast and forehead, lest some wound should 
Ueed the while. 



. Humbly 

^^ ami 
^^BMking 
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Low he boVd, and was departmg, picking np a broken sword, 
Eearii^ ambtiBh from the vengeance (^ some braised and 
beaten lord. 

^' Edward/' said she, sofb and gently, as a whisper in a dream : 
Like a prophet's revelation then npon him burst love's beam. 
He tum'd, and kiss'd her lips and Ibrehead, and one long 

wind driven tress, 
Then whispered, and a soft low murmur, scarcely j^Uabled^ 

said, " Yes." —AU the Tear Eomd, 



THE LITTLE VTJLGAR BOY. 

'TwAS in Marga^te last July, I walked upon the pier, 
I saw a little vulgar Boy — I said, " What makes you here? 
The gloom upon your youthful cheek speaks anytMng but joy f 
Again I sai^ " What makes you here, you little vulgar Boyi " 

He frowned, that little vulgar Boy — he deem'd I meant to 

scoff — 
And when the little heart is big, a little " sets it off;" J 
He put his finger in his mouth, his little bosom rose — ' 
He had no little handkerchief to wipe his little nose. 

" Hark! don't you hear, my little man? — it's striking Kine," 

I said, 
*^ An hour when all good little boys and girls should be in 

bed. 
Run home and get your supper, else your Ma' will scold— 

Oh ! fie I 
It 's very wrong indeed for little boys to stand and cry ! " 

The tear-drop in bis little eye again began to spring. 

His bosom throbb'd with agony — ^he cried like anything ! 

I stoop'd, — and thus amidst his sobs I heard Vwi murmur— 

"Ah! 
1 haven't got no supper! and I haven't got no Ma! ! — 

"My fietther, he is on th^ seas — my mother's dead and gone! 
And I am -here, on this here pier, to roam the worid alone; 
I have not had, this live-long day, one drop to cheer my heart, 
Not even * brown* to buy a bit of bread with— ^-let alone a tart. 
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" If there *S a soul will give me food, or find me in en^loy, 
By day or night, as I'm a sight," (he was a vulgar Boy;) 
" And now I'm here, from this here pier it is my fixed intent 
To jump, as Mister Levi did, from off the Monument!" 

" Cheer up ! cheer up ! my little man — cheer up ! " I kindly said, 
" You are a naughty boy to take such things into your head: 
If you should jump from off the pier, you'd surely break your 

legs. 
Perhaps your neck — then Bogey'ud have you, sure as eggs are 

eggs! 

Gome home with me, my little man, come home with me and 

sup; 
My landlady is Mrs. Jones — we must not keep her up — 
There 's roast potatoes at the fire — enough for me and you — 
Come home, you little vulgar Boy — I lodge at Number 2." 

I took him home to Number 2, the house beside " The Foy," 
I .bade him wipe his dirty shoes — ^that little vulgar Boy — 
And then I said to Mistress Jones, the kindest of her sex, 
"^Pray be so good as go and fetch a pint of double X!" 

But Mrs. Jones was rather cross, she made a little noise. 
She said she " did not like to wait on little vulgar boys." 
She with her apron wiped the plates, and, as she rubb'd the 

delf, 
Said I might " go to Jericho, and fetch my beer myself!" 

I did not go to Jericho — I went to get the beer, 
I changed a shilling — ^but that 's neither there nor here ! 
It was not so much for my myself as for that vulgar child — ' 
And I said '^A pint of double X, and please to draw it 
mild!"— 

W)ien I came back I gazed about — I gazed on stool and 

chair — 
I could not see my little friend — ^because he was not there! 
I peep'd beneath the table-cloth — ^beneath the so& too — 
I said, "You little vulgar Boy! why what's become of you 1** 

I could not see my table-spoons — I look'd, but could not see 
The little fiddle-pattem'd ones I use when I'm at tea; 
— I could not see my sugar-tong9 — ^my silver watch — oh, dear! 
V I know 'twas on the mantel-piece when I went out for beer. 
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I could not see my waterproof — it was not to be seen! — 
Nor yet my best white beaver hat, broad-brimm'd and lined 

with green; 
My carpet-bag — mj cruet-stand, that holds my sauce and 

soy— 
My roast potatoes ! — ^all are gone ! — and so *s that vulgar 

Boy? 

I rang the bell for Mrs. Jones, for she was down below, 

"Oh, Mrs. Jones! what do you think] ain't this a pretty 
gol— 

— That horrid little vulgar Boy whom I brought hero to- 
night, 

—He's stolen my things and run away! !" — Says she, " And 

SARVE YOU RIGHT ! !" 

— Ifigolddfff. 



"THE MERCHANT OF VENICE." 

The Duke, Antonio, Bassanio, Gratiano, Solanio, 

Shylock, Portia. 

Duke. What, is Antonio here? 

AnL Ready, so please your grace. 

Duke, I am sorry for thee; thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Ant, I have heard 

Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course; but since he stands obdurate. 
And that no lawful means can carry me. 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fary; and am armed 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit. 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 

Duke, €k> one, and call the Jew into the court. 

Solan, He's ready at the door; he comes, my lord. 

'Enter Shylock. 

Duke, Make room, and let him stand before our face 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too. 
That thou but lead'st this &shion of thy malice 
To the. last hour of act : and then, 'tis thought 
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Thou'lt shew thy mercy and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty : 
"We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shy, I have possess'd your grace of what I ptxrpofie. 
And by our holy sabbath have I sworn, 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. 
You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats : I '11 not answer that ; 
But say it is my humour : Is it answered 1 — 
What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it ban'd ] What, are you a.nswer'd yet 1 — 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some, that are mad if they behold a cat ; 

Now, for your answer. 
As there is no firm reason to be rendered, 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig: 
Why he, a harmless necessary cat; 
So can I give no reason, nor I will not. 
More than a lodged hate, and a certain loathing, 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus . 
A losing; suit atrainst him. Are vou answered ? 

£<»« This is^no answer, thou Reeling man, 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shy. I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 

Botsa. Do all men kill the things they do not level 

Shy, Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 

Boss, Every offence is not & hate at first. 

Shy, What, would'st thou have a serpent sting thee 
twice? 

Arvt, I pray you, think you question with the Jew. 
You may as well go stand upon the beach. 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height; 
You may as well use question with the wolf. 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise. 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven; 
You may as well do anything most hard, 
^^8 seek to soften that (than which what's harder ?) 
^Hfel Jewish heart : — Therefore, I do beseech you, 
^^■» no more offers, use no further means, 
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But, with all brief and plain conveniency, 
Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 

Bass, For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

Shy, If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
"Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 
I Would not draw them, — I would have my bond. 

Bvke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering nonef 

Shy, What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong? 
You have among you many a purchased slave. 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules, 
You use in. abject and in slavish parts. 
Because you bought them : — Shall I say to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 
Why sweat they under burthens? let their beds 
Be made as sofb as yoiu's, and let their palates 
Be seasoned with such viands? You will answer. 
The slaves are ours . — So do I answer you. 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him. 
Is dearly bought; 'tis mine, and I will have it : • 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice : 
I stand for judgment: answer; shall I have it? 

Duhe, Upon my power, I may dismiss this court. 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 
"Whom I have sent for to determine this. 
Come here to-day. 

Solan. My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor, 
New come from Padua. 

Dvke, Bring us the letters ; call the messenger. 

Bass, Good cheer, Antonio! What, man! courage yetl 
The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all, 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Alii, I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death; the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me : 
You cannot better be employed, Bassanio, 
Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

Chra, Can no prayers pierce thee ? 

Shy, No, none that thou hast wit enough to make. 

Gra, O, be thou foiled, inexorable dog ! 
And for thy life let justice be accused. 
Thou almost mak'st me waver in my faith. 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That souls of animals infuse themselves 
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Into the trunks of men; tliy currish spirit ; 

Governed a wolf, who, hang'd for human slaughter, 

Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 

And, whilst thou lay'st in thy unhallowed dam. 

Infused itself in thee; for thy desires 

Are wolflsh, bloody, starved, and ravenous. 

Shy. Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'st thy lungs to speak so loud : 
Repair thy wit, good youth; or it will foil 
To cureless ruin. — I stand here for law. 

Duke. And here, I take it, is the doctor come. — 

[Enter Poktia, dressed like a doctor of laws,] 

Give me your hand : Came you from old Bellario? 

For. I did, my lord. 

Duke. You are welcome ; take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court 1 

For., I am informed throughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? 

Duke. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. > 

For. Is your name Shylock ] 

Shy. Shylock is my name. 

For. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; 
Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed — 
You stand withm this danger, do you not? [To Ant. 

Ant. Ay, so he says. 

For. Do you confess the bond? 

Ant. I do. 

For, Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy. On what compulsion must I? tell me that. 

For. The quality of mercy is not strain'd; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
~i is enthroned in the heart of kings, 
'^ ia an attribute to God himself; 

~ earthly power doth then shew likest God's 
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When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much, 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 
• Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Shy. My deeds upon my head ! I crave the law. 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

For. Is he not able to discharge the money? 

Bass. Yes, here I tender it for him in the court ; 
Yea, thrice the sum : if that will not suffice, 
I'll be bound to pay it ten times o'er. 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 
If this will not suffice, it must appear 
That malice bears down truth. And I beseech you. 
Wrest once the law to your authority : 
To do a great right do a little wrong; 
And curb this cruel demon of his will. 

For. It must not be; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
'Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state : it cannot be. 

JShy. A Daniel come to judgment ! yea, a Daniel ! 
' Oh. wise young judge, how do I honour thee! 

Par. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Shy. Here 'tis, most reverend doctor, here it is. 

Por. Shylock, there's thrice thy money oflfer'd thee. 

Shy. An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven : 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
No, not for Venice. 

Por. Why, this bond is forfeit; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart; — Be merciful; 
Take thrice thy money : bid me tear the bond. 

Shy. When it is paid according to the tenor. 
It doth' appear you are a worthy judge; 
You know the law, your exposition 
Hath been most sound : I charge you by the law 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, ^ 

Proceed to judgment : by my truth I swear ^ 
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There is. no power in the tongue of man 

To alter me : I stay here on my bond. ^ 

Ant Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

For. Why then, thus it ia : 

You must prepare your bosom for his kni£e» 

Shy, O noble judge ! excellent young maiL! 

Par, For the intent and purpose of the law 
. Hath foil relation to the penalty, 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy, 'Tis very true : O wise and upri^t judge ! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks ! 

Por. Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast: 

So says the bond; — Doth it not, noble judges- 
Nearest his heart, those are the very words. 

Por, It is so. Are there balance here, to weigh 
The flesh? 

Shy, I have them ready. 

Por. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on yoisr charge^ 
To stop his wounds, lest he diould bleed to death. 

Shy, Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

Por, It is not so expressed ; but what of that? 
*Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shy, I cannot And it : 'tis not in the bond. 

Por, Come, merchant, have you anything to sfty? 

Ant, But little; I am arm'd, and well prepared. — 
Give me your hand, Bassanio; fare you well I 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 
For herein fortune shews herself more kind 
Than is her custom : it is stOl her use, 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow. 
An age of poverty; from which lingering penance 
Of such a misery doth she cut me off, 
Bepent not you that you shall lose your Mend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt^ 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
I'll pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Por, A pound of that same merchant's flesh is thine ; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
Shy. Most rightful judge ! 

Por. And you must cut this flesh from off his breast; 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Shy. Most learned judge . — ^A sentence; come, prepare^ 
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For, Tarry a little;— there is something else, — 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
The words expressly are a pound of flesh; 
Then take thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; . 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Yenice. 

Chra, O upright judge ! — Mark, Jew ! — O learned judge ! 

Shy. Is that the law? 

F(yr, Thyself shall see the act: 

For as thou urgest justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest. 

Cha, O learned judge ! Mark, Jew; a learned judge ! 

Shy, I take this offer then, — pay the bond thrice, 
And let the Christian go. 

Boss, Here is the money. 

F&r. Soffc. 

The Jew shall have all justice ; — soffc; — no haste; — 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Gra, O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge ! 

For, Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood; nor cut thou less nor more. 
But just a pound of flesh; if thou tak'st more. 
Or less, than just a pound, — ^be it but so much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance, 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple, — nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, — 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are conflscate. 

Chra, A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew ! 
Now, infldel, I have thee on the hip. 

F*(yr, Why doth the Jew pause ? take thy forfeiture. I 

Shy, Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Boss, I have it ready for thee ; here it is. 

F(yr, He hath refused it in the open court; 
He shall have merely justice, and his bond. 

Cha, A Daniel! still say I; a second Daniel ! — 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

Shy, Shall I not have barely my principal ? 

For. Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture, 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy, Why then the devil give him good of it 1 
I '11 stay no longer question. 

For. Tangr, Jew; 
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The law l^ath yet another hold on you. 
It IS enacted in the laws of Venice, — 
If it be proved against an alien, 
That by direct or indirect attempts 
He seek the life of any citizen. 
The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy coflFer of the state; 
And the oflFender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament, I say, thou stand'st : 
For it appears, by manifest proceeding. 
That, incfirectly, and directly too. 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurred 
The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 
Down therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 

Qra, Beg that thou may'st have leave to hang thyself : 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord; 
Therefore, thou must be hanged at the state's charge. 

Duke. That thou shalt see the difference of our spirit, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it : 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's; * 

The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive into a fine. 

Por, Ay, for the state ; not for Antonio. 

Shy, Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that : 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. ^ 

For, What mercy can you render him, Antonio ? 

Gra, A halter gratis ; nothing else, I pray you. 

Ant So please my lord the duke, and all the court. 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods; 
I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use, to render it. 
Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter; 
Two things provided more, — that for this favour, 
He presently become a Christian; 
The other, that he do record a gift 
Here in the court, of all he dies possessed 
Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 

Dvke. He shall do this: or else I do recant 
I pardon that I late pronoxinced here. 
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For. Art thou contented, Jew; what dost thou say? 

Shy. I am content. 

Pot, Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy, I pray you give me leave to go from hence : 
I am not well; send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 

Buhe. Get thee gone, but do it. — ShoJce8pea/re, 



ON EDUCATION. 

Op all the blessings which it has pleased Providence to 
allow us to cultivate, there is not one that breathes a purer 
fragrance, or bears a heavenlier aspect, than education. It 
is a companion which no misfortune can depress, no clime 
destroy, no enemy alienate, no despotism enslave : at home a 
friend, abroad an introduction, in solitude a solace, in society 
.an ornament: it chastens vice, it guides virtue, it gives at 
once a grace and government to genius. Without it, what 
is man? A splendid slave! a reasoning savage, vacillating 
between the dignity of an intelligence derived from God, 
and the degradation of passions participated with brutes; 
and, in the accident of their alternate ascendancy, shuddering 
at the terrors of a hereafter, or embracing the horrid hope of 
annihilation. 

What is this wondrous world of his residence? 

" A mighty maze, and all without a plan:" 

a dark, and desolate, and dreary cavern^ without wealth, or 
ornament, or order. But light up within it the torch of 
knowledge, and how wondrous the transition! The seasons 
change, the atmosphere breathes, the landscape lives, earth 
unfolds its fruits, ocean rolls in its magnificence, the heavens 
display their constellated canopy, and the grand animated 
spectacle of nature rises revealed before him, its varieties 
regulated, and its mysteries resolved ! The phenomena which 
bewilder, the prejudices which debase, the superstitions which 
enslave, vanish before education. 

Like the holy symbol which blazed upon the cloud before 
the hesitating Constantine, if man follow but its precepts, 
purely, it will not only lead him to the victories of this world, 
but open the very portals of Omnipotence for his admission. 
Cast your eye over the monumental map of ancient grandeur^ 
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once studded with the stars of empire and the splendours of 
philosophy. What er^ted the little state of Athens into a 
powerful commonweali|i, placing in her hand the sceptre of 
legislation, and wreathing round her brow the imperishable 
chaplet of literary &me? What extended Rome, the haunt 
of banditti, into universa} empire? What animated Sparta 
with that high, unbending, adamantine courage, which con- 
quered nature herself, and has fixed her in the sight of future 
ages, a model of public virtue, and a proverb of national 
independence] What but those wise public institutions 
which strengthened their minds with early application, in- 
formed their infancy with the principles of action, and sent 
them into the world, too vigilant to be deceived by its cahns, 
and too vigorous to be shaken by its whirlwin.dB%-~FldllipB. 



THE OLD STATUE. 



I. 



Ik the market-place of Ypres, three hundred years ago, 
A crumbling statue, old and rent by many a lightning blow, 
Stood — sad and stem, and grim and blajik, upon its mossy base, 
The woes of many centuries were frozen in its fiirce. 

It was a Caesar some men said, and some said Charlemagne, 
Yet no one knew when he it aped, began, or ceased to reign, 
Nor who it was, or what it was could any rightly say. 
For the date upon its pedestal was fretted quite away. 

When blue and ghastly moonshine fell, severing the shadows 

dark. 
And stars above were shining out with many a diamond spark. 
It iised to cast its giant shade across the market square, 
And through the darkness and the shine it fixed its stony stare. 

'Twas said that where its shadow fell on a certain day and year. 
An hour at least past midnight when the moon was up and 

clear, 
Near to that statue's mouldy base, deep hid beneath the 

ground, 
A treasure vaSt, of royal wealth, was certain to be £E>und. 

Slow round, as round a dial-plate, its sharp dark shadow 
i, passed, 

I On fountain and cathedral roof, by tumB| eclipse it caat; 
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Before it fled the pale blue light, chased as man's life by Death, 
And deep you heard the great clock tiok, like a sleeping giant's 
breath. 

II. 

In that same market-place there lived an alchemist of fame, 
A lean and yellow dark-eyed man, Hans Memling was his 

name, 
In scarlet hood and blood-red robe, in crimson vest and gown. 
For twenty years, the moonlight through, he 'd sat and watched 

the town. 

Like one flame lit he used to peer between the mullions there. 

As yonder stars shot blessed light through the clear mid- 
night air j 

When chess-board, chequered black and white, part silver and 
part jet, 

The city lay in light and shade, barred with the moonbeams' net. 

When gable-ends and pinnacles, and twisted chimney-stalks, 
Rose thick around the market square, and its old cloister'd 

walks. 
When gurgoyles on the minster tower made faces at the moon. 
And convent gardens were as bright as if it had been noon, — 

Memling — the miser alchemist — then left his crimson vials, 
His Arab books, his bottled toads, his sulphurous fiery trials, 
His red-hot crucibles, and dyes that turned from white to blue. 
His silver tree^ that starry rose the crystal vases through. 

His room was piled with ponderous tomes, thick-ribbed and 

silver-clasp'd, 
The letters twined with crimson flowers, the covers golden- 

hasp'd. 
With dripping stills and furnaces, whose doors were smoulder'd 

black. 
With maps of stars and charts of seas lined with untravers'd 

track. 

In dusty comers of his room black spiders mischief knit, 

A skeleton, bound hand and foot, did ever by him sit. 

Pale corpses, prisoned in glass, stood round his chamber 

barr'd. 
Two mummies at his blister'd door kept ever watch and ward. 

The " Red man " he had long since bound — the " Dragon "he 

had chased, 
No spell of Arab alchemist but he had long sIilcq tm^^^^ 

D 
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They said he only stirred tlie lead and straight it tum'd to gold, 
And so his wickedness aud wealth increased a hundred-fold. 

Slow round, as round a d]|J-plate» the statue's shadow pass'd. 
On fountain and cathedral loof, oy turns, eclipse it cast, 
Before it fled the pale blue light, chased as man's life by Deaths 
Deep low you heard the great clock tick, Hke a sleeping giant's 
breath. 

III. 

The moonbeams, in cascades of light, poured from the poplar^s 

crown. 
Rippling in silvery lustre the leafy columns down, 
They roof d the town hall fair and bright with bonny silver 

slates. 
They even turned to argent pure the bars of the prison grates. 

That day at sunset there had come a voice unto this man, 
And said as plain as demon-voice or friendly spirit can, 
'^ Go, Memling, dig beneath the base of the statue in the square, 
The Secret of all Secrets 's hid beneath the earth-heaps 
there." 

He shook his flst at stars and moon, then shut his frimace up. 
First draining off a magic draught from an Egyptian cup, . 
For he dreamt he saw his room piled full of solid bars of gold^ 
Great bags of jewels, diamond-blocks, spoil of the kings of old. 

The fitting hour was just at hand, the alchemist arose. 
Upon the eaves the rain-drop tears in ice-jags shining froze. 
His starry lantern duly lit, with cold he crept and shook, 
As with his pickaxe and his spade, his stealthy way he took. 

The shadow mark'd the fitting place. King Saturn ruled the' 

hour, 
The devil floating o'er his slave smiled at his puny power ; 
Hans Memling plied his crowbar fast — the tkirteenth blow he 

gave, 
The ponderous statue fell and crushed the brains out of the 

knave. 

Then clear and still the moonshine pure upon the lone square 

lay. 
No shadow left to sully it, it spread as bright as day; 
At dawn they found Hans Memling, crushed, dead-cold 

beneath the stone. 
But what he saw, and what he found, has never yet been 

KNOWN. — All the Yea/r Round. 
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MKS. CAUDLE OSf^tJMBRELLAS. 

'^ That' s the third umbrtrlla gMe gince Christmas. What 
were you to do? Why, let him go home in the rain, to be 
sure. I' m very certain there was nothing about him that 
could spoil. Take cold, indeed ! ' He doesn't look like one 
of the sort to take cold. Besides, he'd have better taken cold 
than take our only umbrella. Do you hear the rain, Mr. 
Caudle? I say, do you hear the rain? And as I' m alive, 
if it isn't St. Swithin's day! Do you hear it against the 
windows? Nonsense; you don't impose upon me. You 
can't be asleep with such a shower as that ! Do you hear it, 
I say? Oh, you do hear it ! Well, that' s a pretty flood, I 
think, to last for six weeks; and no stirring aU the time out 
of the house. Pooh! don't think me a fool, Mr. Caudle. 
Don 't insult me. ffe return the umbrella? Anybody would 
think you were bom yesterday. As if anybody ever did return 
an umbrella! There — do you hear it? Worse and wof^e? 
Cats and dogs, and for six weeks — always six weeks. And 
no umbrella ! 

"I should like to know how the children are to go to 
school to-morrow? They shan't go through such weather, 
I'm determined. No: they shall stop at home and never 
learn anything — ^the blessed creatures ! — sooner than go and 
get wet. And when they grow up, I wonder who they'll 
have to thank for knowing nothing — ^who, indeed, but their 
father? People who can't feel for their own children ought 
never to be fathers. 

" But I know why you lent the umbrella. Oh, yes; I 
know [very welL I was going out to tea at dear mother's 
to-morrow — you knew that; and you did it on purpose. 
Don't tell me; you hate me to go there, and take every 
mean advantage to hinder me. But don 't you think it, Mr. 
Caudle. No, sir; if it comes down in buckets-full, I'll go 
all the more. No: and I won't have a cab. Where do you 
think the money's to come from? You've got nice high 
notions at that club of yours. A cab, indeed! Cost me 
sixteen-pence at least — ^sixteen-pence ! two-and-eightpence, for 
there's back again. Cabs, indeed ! I should like to know 
who's to pay for 'em; / can't pay for 'em, and I'm sure you 
can't, if you go on as you do; throwing away your property, 
and beggaring your children-buying umbreUa,! 

" Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? I say, do you hear 
it? But I don 't care — I '11 go to mother's to-moTto^ \ \nh^\ 
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and what 's more, I '11 walk every step of the way, — and you 
know that will give me my death. Don 't call me a foolish 
woman, it 's you that 's the foolish man. You know I can 't 
wear clogs; and with no umbrella, the wet's sure to give me 
a cold — ^it always does. But what do you care for that? 
Nothing at all. I may be laid up for what you care, as I 
daresay I shall — and a pretty doctor's bill there'll be. I 
hope there will ! It will teach you to lend your umbrellas 
again. I should 'nt wonder if I caught my death ; yes : and 
that 's what you lent the umbrella for. Of course ! 

" Nice clothes I shall get, too, trapesing through weather 
like this. My gown and bonnet will be spoilt quite. Need^nt 
I wear ^em tli^n? Indeed, Mr. Caudle, I shcUl wear 'eim. No 
sir, J'm not going out a dowdy to please you or anybody 
else. Gracious knows ! it isn 't often that I step over the 
threshold; indeed, I might as well be a slave at once, — ^better, 
I should say. But when I do go out, Mr. Caudle, I choose to 
' go like a lady. Oh ! that rain — if it isn 't enough to break 
in the windows. 

" Ugh ! I do look forward with dread for to-morrow ! How 
I am to go to mother's I 'm sure I can 't tell. But if I die, 
I'll do it. No, sir; I won't borrow an umbrella. No; and 
you shan 't buy one. Now, Mr. Caudle, only listen to this : 
if you bring home another umbrella, I '11 throw it in the street. 
I '11 have my own umbrella, or none at all. 

" Ha! and it was only last week I had a new nozzle put to 
that umbrella. I 'm sure, if I 'd have known as much as I do 
now, it might have gone without one for me. Paying for new- 
nozzles, for other people to laugh at you. Oh, it 's all very 
well for you — you can go to sleep. You've no thought of 
your poor patient wife, and your own dear children. You 
think of nothing but lending umbrellas ! 

"Men, indeed! — call themselves lords of the creation!— 
pretty lords, when they can 't even take care of an umbrella ! 

"I know that walk to-morrow will be the death of me. 
V..,But that 's what you want — then you may go to your club, 
and do as you like^and then, nicely my poor dear children 
will be used — but then, sir, then you '11 be happy. Oh, don 't 
tell me ! I know you will. Else you 'd never have lent the 
umbrella ! 

" You have to go on Thursday about that summons; and, of 

^course, you can 't go. No, indeed, you don H go without the 

Mjttn})rella. You may loose the debt for what I care — it won 't 

^Hpo much as spoiling your clothes — ^better loose it: people 

^Ippre to loose debts who lend umbrellas ! 
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" And I should like to know how I 'm to go to mother's 
without the umbrella? Oh, don 't tell me that I said I wovld 
go — that's nothing to do with it; nothing at all. Shell 
think I'm neglecting her, and the little money we were to 
have, we shan 't have at all — ^because we 'vo no umbrella. 

"The children, too! Dear things! They'll be sopping 
wet : for they shan 't stop at home — ^they shan 't loose their 
learning ; it 's all their father will leave 'em, I 'm sure. But 
they ahall go to school. Don 't tell me I said they should 'nt : 
you are so aggravating, Caudle; you'd spoil the temper of an 
angel. They shaU go to school; mark that. And if they get 
their deaths of cold, it's not my fault — I didn't lend the 
umbrella." 

** At length," writes Caudle, "I fell asleep; and dreamt that 
the sky was turned into green calico, with whalebone ribs; 
that, in fact, the whole world turned round under a tremendous 
umbrella !" — Douglas Jerrold. 



THE TRIAL BY COMBAT. 

The Grand Master at once commanded the herald to stand 
forth and do his devoir. The trumpets then again flourished, 
and a herald, stepping forward, proclaimed aloud, — " Oyez, 
oyez, oyez.— Here standeth the good Knight, Sir Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, ready to do battle with any knight of free 
blood who will sustain the quan*el allowed and allotted to the 
Jewess, Rebecca ; and to such champion the Reverend and 
Valorous Grand Master, here present, allows a fair field, and 
equal partition of sun and wind, and whatever else appertains 
to a fair combat." The trumpets again sounded, and there 
was a dead pause of many minutes. 

" No champion appears for the appellant," said the Grand 
Master. " Go, herald, and ask her whether she expects any 
one to do battle for her in this her cause." The herald went 
to the chair in which Rebecca was seated, and spoke to her in 
these terms : — " Damsel, the Honourable and Reverend the 
Grand Master demands of thee if thou art prepared with a 
champion to do battle this day in thy behalf, or if thou dost 
yield thee as one justly condemned to a deserved doom ? " 

"Say to the Grand Master," replied Rebecca, "that I 
maintain my innocence, and do not yield me as justly con.- 
demned, lest I become guilty of mine own "VAood. ^«»'y ^'^^'^^sx^i 
that I challenge such dehy as his forma wiW \>eiTTCv\\., \iO ^^^'■>i 
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God, -whose opportunity is in man's extremity, will raise me 
up a deliverer ; and when such uttermost space is passed, may 
His holy will be done ! " The herald retired to carry thi 
answer to the Grand Master. 

" God forbid," said Lucas Beaumanoir, " that Jew or Pagan 
should impeach us of injustice ! — ^Until the shadoyrs be cast 
from the west to the eastward will we wait to see if a champion 
shall appear for this unfortunate woman. When the day is 
so far past, let her prepare for death." 

The herald communicated the words of the Grand Master 
to Rebecca, who bowed her head submissively, folded her 
arms, and, looking up towards heaven, seemed to expect that 
aid from above which she could scarce promise herself from 
man. 

It was the general belief that no one could or would appear 
for a Jewess accused of sorcery ; and the knights, instigated 
by Malvoisin, whispered to each other that it was time to 
declare the pledge of Rebecca forfeited. At this instant a 
knight, urging his horse to speed, appeared on the plain 
advancing towards the lists. A hundred voices exclaimed, " a 
champion ! a champion ! " And despite the prepossessions and 
prejudices of the multitude, they shouted unanimously as the 
knight rode into the tilt-yard. The second glance, however, 
served to destroy the hope that his timely arrival had excited. 
His horse, urged for many miles to its utmost speed, appeared 
to reel from fatigue 3 and the rider, however undauntedly he 
presented himself in the lists, either from weakness, weariness, 
or both, seemed scarcely able to support himself in the saddle. 

To the summons of the herald, who demanded his rank, his 
name, and purpose, the stranger knight answered readily and 
boldly, " I am a good knight and noble, come hither to sustain 
with lance and sword the just and lawful quarrel of this 
damsel, Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York ; to uphold the 
doom pronounced against her to be false and truthless, and to 
defy Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, as a traitor, murderer, and 
liar ; as I will prove in this field with my body against his, by 
the aid of Heaven, of Our Lady, and of Monseigneur Saint 
George, the good knight." 

" The stranger must first shew," said Malvoisin, " that he 
. is a good knight, and of honourable lineage. The Temple 
sendeth not forth her champions against nameless men." 

** My name," said the knight, raising his helmet, " is better 
known, my lineage more pure, Malvoisin, than thine own. I 
am Wilfred of Ivanhoe." 
^ "I will not £ght with thee at preaentV said the Templar, 
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in a changed and hollow voice. "Get thy -wounds healed, 
purvey thee a better horse, and it may be I will hold it worth 
my while to scourge out of thee this boyish spirit of bravado." 

" Ha ! proud Templar," said Ivanhoe, " hast thou forgotten 
that twice thou didst fall before this lance 1 Remember the 
lists at Acre — ^remember the Passage of Arms at Ashby — 
remember thy proud vaunt in the halls of Rotherwbod, and 
the gage of your gold chain against my reliquary, that thou 
wouldst do battle with Wilfred of Ivanhoe, and recover the 
honour thou hadst lost ! By that reliquary, and the holy 
relic it contains, I will proclaim thee, Templar, a coward in 
every cotirt in Europe — ^unless thou do battle without further 
delay." 

Bois-Guilbert turned his countenance irresolutely towards 
Rebecca, and then exclaimed, looking fiercely at Ivanhoe, 
** Dog of a Saxon ! take thy lance, and prepare for the death 
thou hast drawn upon thee ! " 

" Does the Grand Master allow me the combat ? " said Ivan- 
hoe. 

"I may not deny what thou hast challenged," said the 
Grand Master, " provided the maiden accepts thee as her 
champion. Yet I would thou wert in better plight to do 
battle. An enemy of our Order hast thou ever been, yet 
would I have thee honourably met with." 

" Thus — thus as I am, and not otherwise," said Ivanhoe ; 
*' it is the judgment of God — ^to His keeping I commend my- 
sel£ — Rebecca," said he, riding up to the fatal chaii^, " dost 
thou accept of me for thy champion 1 " 

" I do," she said, " I do," — fluttered by an emotion which 
the fear of death had been unable to produce — " I do accept 
thee as the champion whom Heaven hath sent me. Yet, no — 
no — ^thy wounds are uncured. Meet not that proud man-^ 
why shouldst thou perish also ? " 

But Ivanhoe was already at his post, and had closed his 
visor and assumed his lance. Bois-Guilbert did the same ; 
and his esquire remarked, as he clasped his visor, that his 
fjEwe, which had, notwithstanding the variety of emotions by 
which he had been agitated, continued during the whole 
morning of an ashy paleness, was now become suddenly very 
much flushed. 

The herald, then, seeing each champion in his place, uplifted 
his voice, repeating thrice — ^* Fcdtes vos devours, preux 
chevaMers I " After the third cry, he withdrew to one side of 
the lists, and again proclaimed that none, on peril of iiiEt^aT^ 
death, should dare^ \>y word, cry, or action, to mtetlet^ '^Sfia. 
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or disturb this fair field of combat. The Grand Master, who 
held in his hand the gage of battle, Rebecca's glove, now 
threw it into the lists, and pronounced the fatal words, "Zaissez 
alter " 

The trumpets sounded, and the knights charged each other 
in full career. The wearied horse of Ivanhoe, and its no less 
exhausted rider, went down, as all had expected, before the 
well-aimed lance and vigorous steed of the Templar. This 
issue of the combat all had foreseen ; but although the spear 
of Ivanhoe did but, in comparison, touch the shield of Bois- 
Guilbeii;, that champion, to the astonishment of all who 
belield it, reeled in his saddle, lost his stirrips, and fell in the 
lists. 

Ivanhoe, extricating himself from his fallen horse, was 
soon on foot, hastening to miend his fortune with his sword ; 
but his antagonist arose not. Wilfreid, placing his foot on his 
breast, and the sword's point to his throat, commanded him 
to jdeld hiin, or die on the spot. Bois-Guilbert returned no 
answer. 

" Slay him not, Sir Knight,'' cried the Grand Master, " un- 
shriven and unabsolved — HU not body and soul ! We allow 
him vanquished." 

He descended into the lists, and commanded them to unhelm 
the conquered champion. His eyes were closed — ^the dark 
red flush was still on his brow. As they looked on him in 
astonishment, the eyes opened — ^but they were fixed and 
glazed. The flush passed from his brow, and gave way to the 
palid hue of death. Unscathed by the lance of his enemy, 
he had died a victim to the violence of his own contending 
passions. 

" This is indeed the judgment of God," said the Grand 
Master, looking upwards — " Fiat voluntas tua ! " 

— Sir Walter ScotCa Ivanlwe. 



CLARENCE'S DREAM. 
Sir Robert Brakenbury. Duke of Clarence. 

JWak, Why looks your grace so heavily to-day? 

Clar, O, I have passed a miserable night, 
So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams, 
That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night. 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days ; 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 
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Brah. What was your dream, my lord? I pray you tell me. 

Clour. Methought that I had broken from the Tower 
And was embarked to cross to Burgundy ; 
And in my company my brother Gloster, 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches ; there we looked toward England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befalFn us. As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Gloster stumbled, and, in falling, 
Struck me (that thought to stay him) overboard. 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord ! methought what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadfrd noise of water in mine ears. 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousajid fearful wrecks ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men's skulls \ and in those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As 'twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep. 

And mock'd the dead bones that lay scattered by. 

Brak, Had you such leisure in that time of death 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deep ? 

CUvr. Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost ; but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vast, and wand'ring air ; 
But smother'd it within my panting bulk. 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

Brak, Awak'd you not in this sore agony? 

Cla/r. Ah, no, my dream was lengthened after life ; 
O, then began the tempest to my soul ! 

1 pass'd, methought, the melancholy flood 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Who cried aloud, — " What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence \ " 
And wi he vanish'd : Then came wandering by 
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A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood ; and he shrieked out aloud, — 

" Clarence is come, — false, fleeting, peijur'd Clarence, — 

That stabb'd me in the field by Tewksbury; — 

Seize on him, fuiies, take him to your torments ! ** — 

With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 

Environed me, and howled in mine ears 

Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 

I trembling wak'd, and, for a season after, 

Could not believe but that I was in hell, 

Such terrible impression made my dream. 

BraJc. No marvel, lord, though it affiighted you ; 
I am a&aid, methiiJts, to hear you tell it. 

Clar. O, Brakenbury, I have done these things, — 
That now give evidence a^inst my soul,— 
For Edward's sake ; and see how he requites me ! 

God ! if my deep prayers cannot appease Thee, 
But Thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds, 

Yet execute Thy wrath on me alone : 

O, spare my guiltless wife and my poor children ! 

1 pray thee, gentle keeper, stay by me ; 
My soul is heavy and I fein would sleep. 

Brak. I will, my lord ; God give your grace good rest ! 

[Clar, retires. 
Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, — 
Makes the night morning, and the noontide night. 
Princes have but their titles for their glories. 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imaginations. 
They often feel a world of restless csares : 
So that between their titles and low name. 
There 's nothing differs but the outward fame. — Shakespeare, 
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WRECK OF THE GOLDEN BEE. 

« 

[By kind permission of Charles Dickens, Esq.] 

PART I. 

Laden with precious merchandise, the growth of Chinese soil, 
And costly work of Chinese hands, the patient wealth of toil, 
Over the wave with outspread sails, like white-winged bird at 

sea, 
^'wiitljr, g&ily, homeward bound, sped on the Golden Bee. 
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« 



Blithe was the Captain's gallant heart, for things had pro- 
spered well, 

Soon should he reach his home on shore with much good news 
to tell; 

Crood news for his Parsee merchants, and for the feiir young 
• wife, 

Whose sweet affection made the joy and beauty of his life. 

Soon should he kiss his bonnie boy, and hold him on his knee. 

Awhile he'd listen eager-eyed feo stories of the sea; 

Soon should he kiss his latest-born, and then the Captain 

smiled, 
Smiled father-like to think of heb, his little unseen child. 

Hark ! what terrific cry was that of horror and affright. 
Which broke like some tempestuous sound the stillness of the 

night, 
Bousing thd crew from rest and sleep to tremble with dismay. 
Waking the Captain's sunny dreams of harbour £Eir away 1 

Oh, Captain, wake ! 'Tis but a dream — the harbour is not won. 
Thou dost not clasp thy Mary's hand, or kiss thy little son; 
Thy baby sweetly sleeps ashore — that shore is far from thee — 
Oh, Captain, wake ! for none but God can save thy Golden 
Bee. 

*' EiBE ! " — ^'twas an awful sound to hear on solitary seas. 
With double danger in the breath of every fresh'ning breeze; 
Am awfiil sight is was to see the vessel all alight. 
As if a blazing meteor dropped into the darksome night. 

Poremost and calm amid his crew the Captain gave command. 
Nor backward in a moment's need to help with skilful hand, 
Awhile the courage in his voice and firmness on his brow 
Imparted strength and hope to hearts which ne'er had drooped 
till now. 

*'G«t out the boats !" with firm quick voice the short com- 

mskd was said, 
And no man spoke, but straight and swift the order was 

Then one by one the crew stepped forth — but all looked back 

with tears, 
TTpbn the bomiie Oolden Bee, their home of many y^ax^. 
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But first the Captain snatched from flame, and pressed within 

his breast, 
A relic of departed days, of all his heart loved best : 
A little Prayer-book, well-worn now, a gift in early life, 
Sweet token from his early love ere yet he called her wife. 

Then out upon a lonely sea, six hundred miles from land, 
The solitary boat sailed forth with that courageous band; 
Sailed forth as drifts a withered leaf upon the surging tide. 
With only hope to be their strength, and only God as guide. 

Oh ! God, it was a fearful thing to float and drift away, * 

Upon so wide a wilderness, day after weary day. 

With meagre store of food and drink which, ere two days had 

rolled. 
They measured out as never yet a miser did his gold. 

" Oh, Captain ! " cried a sailor boy, " I ran away to sea, 
And well I know my mother's heart has sorely grieved for me; 
Will some one take my parting love ? — I shall not reach the 

shore." 
And then he smiled a saintly smile, nor smiled nor spoke no 

more. 

The red sun dipp*d into the sea, and lit the west afar. 

The crimson clouds paled one by one, beneath the evening 

star ; 
A calm of even-tide enwrapp'd both breeze and sky and wave, 
When in God's great cathedral vault the sailor found a grave. 

They wept no more — ^but, silent, stood and watched the placid 

deep ; 
Thinking with wistful hearts of him who slept such blessed 

sleep. 
And one — a gaunt and giant man — sent forth a bitter cry, 
And clenched his hand, and shrieked aloud,' " Oh, masteb, 

LET us DIE ! " 

Oh, let us DIE ! The words rang forth through the sweet 

summer air. 
As if a mad and tortured soul breathed out its last wild 

prayer. 
They sounded far athwart the sea, and up into the sky, 
7X/7 even silence seemed to make the echo, " Let us dibI** 
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Then rose the Captain, sternly sad, and where the sun had set, 
He waved one hand, and cried in tones which could command 

them yet : 
*' Oh, comrades ! will you see His works, and doubt that He 

can still 
Save e'en in the eleventh hour, if such should be His will ] 

" Oh, whilst there's life, despair not ! Have we mothers, 

children, wives ? 
Does not their memory give us all the strength of double lives? 
Mind ye not how the widow's cruse, though wasted, filled 

again: 
WeVe yet the widow's God o'erhead, and yet a little grain. 

PART II. 

Where palaces of merchant kings in marbled splendour rise — 
And gleam beneath the burning blue of fair Calcutta's skies — 
Where orange groves and* myrtle bowers weigh down the 

sultry air. 
The Captain's fair young wife abode, and watched his coming 

there. 

She never heard the billows roar, or saw a ship at sea, 
Without a thought of those who steered the bonnie Golden 

Bee; 
She never kissed her babes at night, or woke at dawn of day, 
Without a prayer that God would speed her sailor on his way. 

One night rose up a fierce monsoon, and with a sudden roar, 
Startled the waves from twilight rest, and dashed against the 

shore ; 
Where all night long they shrieked and wailed, and sobbing 

sunk to sleep. 
As dying gr«>anB of shipwrecked men fade on the silent deep. 

The Captain's babes Serenely slept, and through the tempest 

smiled. 
As sweet forget-me-nots bloom fair amid an Alpine wild ; 
The mother, weeping, clasped her hands, and, pacing to and 

fro, 
Prayed, with a white faced misery, in murmurs faint and low. 

" Oh, God 1 who 'mid ten thousand worlds has fixed Thy 

glorious seat. 
And cares for every human heart that worships at TVrj ivi^\.. 
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Pity my happy,. helpless babes — ^my watchful agony. 

And guide my husband's precious life in safety back to meJ* 

Days glided by, and brought the time when every ship might 

be 
That one for which her soul was sick of wistfulness to see; 
Days grew to weeks, and still she watched, and hoped, and 

prayed the same, 
For the Golden Bee's safe advent, which never, never came. 

She held her children to her heart, and prayed without a word 
(Ofttimes the heart's unspoken prayer by Heaven is soonest 

heard) ; 
And if the heedless played or slept, the passion of her grief 
Would spend itself in wailing tears, which brought her no 

relief 

Then, as a soft and tranquil day follows a night of rain, 
And drooping flowers will feel the sun, and ope their leaves 

again, 
For sweetest sake of feeble babes, no helper by save Onb, 
She learned to lead a widowed life, and say, " Thy will bb 

DONE." 

One night the moon escaped from clouds, and with a pale 

light gleamed 
Over the sea, which felt the glow, and murmured as it 

dreamed; 
Her bright boy cradled at her feet, her baby on her breast. 
She sung her evening cradle song, and hushed the pair to rest. 

Awhile the elder child still drowsed, and like a dove in June, 
Cooed from his little downy nest unto his mother's tune, 
A ship that bore a foreign flag rode calmly with the tide. 
And dropp'd its anchor in the port, by the fair city's sida 

Before the mother's voice had ceased its chanting, fond and 

sweet, 
A distant footstep echoed through the silence of the street; 
And when the boy's blue dreamy eyes sought for her fiioe no - 

more, 
A shadow flecked the window panes, and paused without the 

door. 

A shadow of a human form, but oh, so white and wan I 
As if the strong vitality of manhood must be gone; 
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Then came a low breathed, tender voice, it only murmured 

"Wife!" 
And heart to heart the two were clasped, called back to new 

glad life. 

For hours they hardly spoke a word, but shedding blessed 

tears, 
Poured out their prayers of thankfulness to One who always 

hears; 
Those tears fell on their sleeping babes. O children, ye 

receive 
Such pure baptismal rite as Church or Priesthood ere can give. 

— All the YecMT Bounds 



THE BASHFUL MAN. 

I LABOUR under a species of distress, which, I fear, will at 
length drive me utterly from this society, in which I am most 
ambitious to appear; but I shall give you a short sketch of 
my origin and present situation, by which you will be enabled 
to judge of my difficulties. 

You must know, I am of such extreme susceptibility of 
shame, that, on the slightest subject of confusion, my blood 
all rushes into my cheeks, and I appear a perfect full-blown 
rose. 

Sir Thomas Friendly, who lives about three miles distant, 
is a baronet, with an estate of about two thousand pounds 
a-year, adjoining that which I purchased. He has two small 
sons and five tall daughters, all grown-up, and living at 
Friendly-haU, dependent on their fether. Conscious of my 
unpolished gait, I have, for some time past, taken private 
lessons from a professor, who teaches " grown-up gentlemen 

^ to dance ;" and although I at first found wondrous difficulty 
in the art he taught, yet my knowledge of the mathematics 
was of prodigious use, in teaching me the equilibrium of my 
body, and the due adjustment of the centre of gravity to the 
five positions. Having now acquired the art of walking 
without tottering, and learned to make a bow, I boldly 
ventured to accept the baronet's invitation to a family dinner; 

- not doubting but my new acquirements would enable m^ to 
see the ladies with tolerable intrepidity; but alas! how vain 
are all the hopes of theory, when uiisupported by habitual 
practice ! As I approached the house, a dinner-b^ll ^l^YtCLfe^ 
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my fears, lest I had spoiled the dinner by want of piinctoalitj. 
Impressed with this idea, I blushed the deepest crimson as 
my name was repeatedly announced by the several livery 
servants, who ushered me into the library, hardly knowing 
whom or what I saw. At my first entrance, I summoned all 
my fortitude, and made my newly-aoquired bow to Lady 
Friendly; but, unfortunately, bringing back my left foot 
into the third position, I trod upon the gouty toe of poor 
Sir Thomas, who had followed close at my hc^ to be the 
nomenclator of the &milv. The confusion this accident 

m 

occasioned in me is hardly to be conceived, since none but 
bashful men can judge of my distress. The baronet's polite- 
ness by degrees dissipated my concern; and I was astonished 
to see how £ir good-breeding could enable him to suppress 
his feelings, and to appear at perfect ease after so painful an 
accident. 

The cheerfulness of her ladyship, and the fiimilii^ chat of 
the young ladies, insensibly led me to throw off my reserve 
and sheepishness, till at length I ventured to join in the 
conversation, and even to start finesh subjects. The library 
being richly furnished with books in elegant bindings, I con- 
ceived Sir Thomas to be a man of literature; and ventured to 
give my opinion concerning the several editions of the Greek 
classics — ^in which the baronet's ideas exactly coincided with 
my own ! To this subject I was led by observing an edition 
of Xenophon, in sixteen volumes; which (as I had never 
before heard of such a thing) greatly excited my curiosity, 
and I approached to examine what it could be. Sir Thomas 
saw what I was about, and (as I supposed) willing to save me 
trouble, rose to take down the book, which made me more 
eager to prevent him ; and, hastily laying my hand on the 
first volume, I pulled it forcibly — ^when, lo ! instead of books, 
a board, which, by leather and gilding, had been made to 
look like sixteen volumes, came tumbling down, and, un- 
luckily, pitched upon a wedgewood inkstand on the table 
under it. In vain did Sir Thomas assure me there was no 
harm done. I saw the ink streaming from an inlaid table 
on the Turkey carpet; and, scarce knowing what I did, 
attempted to stop its progress with my cambric handker- 
chie£ In the height of this confusion, we were informed 
J^afl^jpiBr was served up. 
^^^^■Hflking through the hall and suite of apartments to the 
^r ^BpB, I had time to collect my scattered senses; till I 

f ^^H to take my seat at table, betwixt Lady Fnendly 

I V^^ daughter. Since the fall of the wooden Xeno- 
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phon, my face had been continuallj burning like a fire-brand ; 
and I was just beginning to recover myself, and to feel com- 
fortably cool, when an unlooked-for accident rekindled all my 
heat and blushes. Having set my plate of soup too near the 
edge of the table, in bowing to Miss Dinah, who politely 
complimented the pattern of my waistcoat, I tumbled the 
whole scalding contents ihto my lap. In spite of an imme- 
diate supply of napkins to wipe the surface of my clothes, 
they were not stout enough to save me from the painful 
effects of this sudden fomentation, and, for some minutes, my 
my lefi» seemed stewed in a boilinaf caldron: but recollect- 
inj how Sir Thomas had disguised his torture when I trod 
upon his gouty toe, I firmly bore my pain in silence, and 
sat with my lower extremities parboiled, amidst the stified 
giggling of the ladies and servants. I wiU not relate the 
several blunders which I made during the first course, or the 
distresses occasioned by my being desired to carve a fowl, or 
help to various dishes^thal stool near me, spilling a sauce- 
boat, and knocking down a salt-cellar; rather let me hasten 
to the second course, where fresh disasters quite over- 
whelmed me. 

I had a piece of rich sweet pudding on my fork, when Miss 
Louisa Friendly begged to trouble me for part of a pigeon 
that stood near me. In my haste, scarce knowing what I 
did, I whipped the pudding into my mouth — hot as a burning 
coal! it was impossible to conceal my agony; my eyes were 
starting from their sockets! At last, in spite of shame or 

resolution, I was obliged to drop the cause of torment on 

my plate. Sir Thomas and the ladies all compassionated my 
misfortune, and each advised a difierent appUcation. One 
recommended oil, another water, but all agreed that wine 
was perhaps the best for drawing out the heat; and a glass 
of sherry was brought me from the side-board — I snatched 
it up with eagerness: but oh! how shall I tell the sequel? 
Whether the butler by accident mistook, or purposely de- 
signed to drive me mad, I know not; but he gave me the 
strongest brandy, with which I filled my mouth, already 
flayed and blistered. Totally unused to every kind of ardent 
spirits, with my tongue, throat, and palate, as raw as beef, 
what could I do? I could not swallow, and, clapping my 
hands upon my mouth, the burning liquor squirted through 
my nose and fingers, like a fountain, over all the dishes, and 
I was crushed by bursts of laughter from all quarters. In 
vain did Sir Thomas reprimand the servants, and Lady 
Friendly chide her daughters; the measure oi my diwoift ^sA 

E 
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their diversion was not yet complete. To relieve me from 
the intolerable state of perspiration -which this accident had 
caused, without considering what I did, I wiped my face 
with that ill-fated handkerchief, still wet from the conse- 
quences of the fall of Xenophon, and covered my features 
with streaks of ink in every direction ! The baronet himself 
could not support this shock, but joined his lady in the 
general laugh; while I sprang from the table in despair, 
rushed out of the house, and ran home, in an agony of con- 
fusion and disgrace, which the most poignant sense of guilt 
could not have excited. 

Let me entreat that you will not add to my sufferings by 
ungenerous ridicule; or still further increase my unhappy 
notoriety, by making my infirmity, at any future time, the 
subject of your conversation. — Mackenzie. 



A HUNCHBACK^S GRATITUDE. 

Master Walter. Sir Thomas Clifford. 

WaL I'll follow him! 
Why do you hold me? 'Tis not courteous of you ! 
Think'st thou I fear them? Fear! I rate them but 
As dust ! dross ! offals ! Let me at them ! — Nay, 
Call you this kind? then kindness know I not : 
Nor do I thank you for't ! Let go, I say ! 

Clif, Nay, Master Walter, they're not worth your wrath! 

Wal, How know you me for Master Walter? By 
My hunchback, eh?~my stilts of legs and arms, 
The fashion more of ape's than man's? Aha! 
So you have heard them, too — their savage gibes. 
As I pass on, — " There goes my lord !" Aha! 
God made me, sir, as well as them and you ! 
'Sdeath ! I demand of you, unhand me, sir ! 

Clif, There, sir, you're free to follow them I Go forth, 
And I'll go too; so on your wilfullness 
Shall fall whate'er of evil may ensue. 
Is 't fit you waste your choler on a burr? 
The nothings of the town ; whose spoi-t it is 
To break their villian jests on worthy men, 
The worthier the fitter! fie for shame! 
Begard what such would say? So would not I, 
No more than heed a cur. 
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WcU. You're right, sir ; right. 
For twenty crowns ! — so there's my rapier up ! 
You've done a good turn against my will ; 
Which, like a wayward child, whose pet is off, 
That made him restive under wholesome check, 
I now right humbly own and thank you for. 

Clif. No thanks, good Master Walter, owe you me. 
I'm glad to know you, sir. 

Wal. I pray you, now. 
How did you learn my name 1 Guess'd I not right ? 
Was 't not my comely hunch that taught it you 1 
Cflif. I own it. 

Wal, Right I know it ; you tell truth, 
I like you for 't. 

Clif. But when I heard it said 
That Master Walter was a worthy man. 
Whose word would pass on 'change soon as his bond; 
A liberal man — ^for schemes of public good 
That sets down tens where others units write ; 
A charitable man — ^the good he does. 
That 's told of, not the half — I never more 
Could see the hunch on Master Walter's back ! 
Wal, You would not flatter a poor citizen ? 
Clif. Indeed, I flatter not ! 
Wal. I like your face — 
A firank and honest one ! Your frame 's well knit, 
Proportion'd, shaped ! 
Clif Good, sir ! 
Wal. Your name is Clifford. 
Sir Thomas Clifford. Humph ! You 're not the heir 
Direct to the feir baronetcy? He 
That was, was drowned abroad. Am I not right 1 
Your cousin was't noti — so succeeded you 
To rank and wealth your birth ne'er promised you. 
Cl'^. I see you know my history. 
Wal. 1 do. 
You're lucky who conjoin the benefits 
Of penury and abundance : for I know 
YoTir £sLther was a man of slender means. 
You do not blufih, I see. That 's right ! Why should you 1 
What merit to be dropp'd on fortune's hill ? 
The honour is to climb it. You 'd have done it ; 
For you were train 'd to knowledge, industry. 
Frugality, and honesty, — ^the sinews 
That surest help a man to gain the top, 
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And then will keep him there. I have a clerk, 
Ono9 served your &ther; there's the riddle for you. 
Humph ! I may thank you for my life to-day. 

C/i/! I pray you say not so. 

WcU. But I will say so ! 
Because I think so, ^ow so, feel so, sir ! 
Your fortune, I have heard, I think, is ample ! 
And doubtless you live up to 't? 

Clif. 'Twas my rule. 
And is so still, to keep my outlay, sir, 
A span within my means. 
[ WcU, A prudent rule ! 

The turf is a seductive pastime? 

Clif. Yes. 

WcU, You keep a racing stud 1 You bet? 

Clif, No, neither. 
'Twas still my fathers precept — " Better owe 
A yard of land to labour, than to chance 
Be debtor for j^^rood !" 

WcU, 'Twas a wise precept. 
You 've a fair house — you '11 get a mistress for it? 

Clif, In time ! 

Wal, In time? 'Tis time thy cJhoice were made ! 
Is 't not so yet? Or is thy lady 'love 
The newest still thou seest? 

Clif, Nay, not so. 
I 'd marry. Master Walter, but old use — 
For since the age of thirteen, I have lived 
In the world — has made me jealous of the thing 
That flatter'd me with hope of profit. Bargains 
Another would snap up, might lie, for me; 
Till I had tum'd and turn'd them ! Speculations, 
That promised twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
Ay, cent.-per-cent. returns, I would not launch in, 
"When others were afloat, and out at sea; 
Whereby I made small gains, but miss'd great losses. 
As ever, then, I look'd before I leap'd, 
So do I now. 

Wal. Thou 'rt all the better for it ! [Aside,] 

Let's see ! Hand free — ^heart whole — well-favoured — so ! 
Rich — titled — let that pass ! — ^kind, valiant, prudent — 
Sir Thomas, I can help thee to a wife, 
Hast thou the luck to win her ! 

Clif. Master Walter! 
You jest? 
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WaL I do not jest! — I like yon ! — Mark ! — 
I like yon — and 1 like not every one ! '' • 

I say a wife, sir, can I help yon to, 
The pearly textnre of whose dainty skin 
Alcme were worth thy baronetcy ! Form . 
And feature has she, wherein move and glow 
The charms that in the marble, cold and still, 
Cnll'd by ihe scnlptor^s jealons skill and joined there, 
Inspire ns ! Sir, a maid, beneath whose feet, 
A dnke — a dake might lay his coronet. 
To lift her to his state, and partner her! 
A fresh heart too ! — a young fresh heart, sir; one 
That Cupid has not toy'd with; and a warm one — 
Fresh, young, and warm ! — Mark that ! A mind to boot — 
Wit, sir; sense, taste; — a garden strictly tended — 
Where nought but what is costly flourishes I 
A consort for a king, sir ! You shall see her ! 

Cl^. I thank you. Master Walter ! As you speak, 
Methinks I see me at the altar-foot ! 
Her hand fast locked in mine . — ^the ring put on ! 
My weddiBg-bell rings merry in my ear; 
And round me throng glad tongues that give me joy 
To be the bridegroom of so fair a bride ! 

WaL What 1 sparks so thick? We '11 have a blaze anon ! 

Servant. [Filtering,'] The chariot's at the door. 

WtU. It waits in time ! 
Sir Thomas, it shall bear thee tcf the bower 
Where dwells this fSedr — for she's no city belle, 
But e'en a sylvan goddess ! 

CUf. Have with you ! 

Wal, You 'U bless the day you served the Hunchback, sir 1 

^^JShendcm Knowles, 



LE FEVRE. 

"In a fortnight or three weeks," added my uncle Toby, 
smiling, " he might march." " He will never march, an't 
please your honour, in this world," said the Corporal. " He 
will march," said my uncle Toby, — rising up from the side of 
the bed with one shoe off. " An't please your honour," said 
the Corporal, *'* he will never march, but to his grave," " Ha 
shall march," cried my ulHde Toby, marclimg tti^ ioo\» -^^lOa 
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liad a shoe on, tbougli without advancing an inch, — " he 
shall marcli to his regiment." '' He cannot stand it;" said 
the Corporal "He shall be supported;" said my uncle 
Toby. " He 'U drop at last," said the Corporal ; " and what 
will become of his boyi" "He shall not drop;" said my 
uncle Toby, firmly. " A-well-a^iay, do what we can for 
him," said Trim, mainfjiining his point, — " the poor soul will 
die." He shall not die, by Heaven :" cried my uncle Toby. 

The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to Leaven's chancery 
with the oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the Recording 
Angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word — 
and blotted it out for ever ! 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau — put his purse into his 
pocket, and having ordered the Corporal to go early in the 
morning for a physician, he went to bed and fell asleep. 

The sun looked bright, the morning after, to every eye in 
the village, but Le Fevre*s and his afflicted son's; the hand 
of death pressed heavy upon his eyelids; and hardly cotdd 
the wheel at the dstem turn round its circle — ^when my uncle 
Toby (who had got up an hour before his wonted time) 
entered the Lieutenant's room, and without prefieuse or 
apology, sat himself down upon the chair by the bedside, and 
(independently of all modes and customs) opened the curtain, 
in the manner an old friend and brother-officer wotdd have 
done it, and asked him how he did ; — ^how he had rested in 
the night ; what was his complaint ; — ^where was his pain; 
— and what he could do to serve him? — and, without giving 
him time to answer any one of the inquiries, went on and 
told him of the little pkui which he had been concerting with 
the Corporal, the night before, for him. 

** You shall go home directly, Le Fevre," said my uncle 
Toby, "to toy house; — and we'll send for a doctor to see 
what 's the matter;— and we '11 have an apothecary ;— and the 
Corporal shall be your nurse; — and 111 be your servant, Le 
Fevre ! " 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby, — not tiie effect 
of familiarity, but the cause of it, — ^which let you at once 
into his soul, and shewed you the goodness of his nature ; — 
to this, there was something in lus looks, and voice, and 
r, superadded, which eternally beckoned to the unfor- 
ly to come and take shelter under him; so that, before 
uncle Toby had half finished the kind offers he was 
to the ^ther, had the son insensibly pressed up close 
knees, and had taken hold of the breast of his coat, 
'was pnlling it towards Imn. The blood and spirits of 
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Le Fevre, whicli were waxing cold and slow within him, and 
were retreating to their last citadel — the heart — raflied back ! 
the film forsook his eyes for a moment — he looked np wish- 
fully in my uncle Toby's face — ^then cast a look upon his boy ; 
— and that ligament, fine as it was, was never broken ! 

Nature instantly ebbed again — the film returned to its 
place — the pulse fluttered — stopped — went on — ^throbbed — 
stopped again — moved — stopped. Shall I go on ? No ! — 
Sterne, 



A FATHER'S COUNSEL. 
Laertes. Ophelia. 

Laer, My necessaries are embarked; farewell : 
And, sister, as the winds give benefit. 
And convoy is assistant, do not sleep. 
But let me hear from you. 

Oph. Do you doubt that 1 

Laer, For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour. 
Hold it a fsEishion, and a toy in blood ; 
A violet in the youth of primy nature. 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and the suppliance of a minute : 
No more. 

Oph. No more but so ? 

Laer, Think it no more : 
For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but as this temple waxes. 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you now; 
And now no soil, nor cautel, doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will: but, you must fear. 
His greatness weighed, his will is not his own ; 
For he himself is subject to his birth : 
He may not, as unvalued persons do. 
Carve for himself; for on his choice depends 
The safety and the health of the whole state ; 
And therefore must his choice be circumscribed 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body. 
Whereof he is the head : Then, if he says he loves you, 
It fits your wisdom so far to believe it. 
As he in his particular act and place 
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Hay give liis aaying deed ; which is no fiurtdier 
Than the*ifi«iii voice of Denmark goes withaL 
Then weiffh what loss yonr honour may sostam. 
If wiihZ credent ea/you list his soxiT^ 
Or lose yonr heart. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister ; 
And keep yon in the rear of yonr afTection, 
Ont of the shot and danger of desire. 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough. 
If she unmask her b^uty to the moon ; 
Tirtue itself scapes not odumnious strokes : 
The canker galls the intuits of the spring. 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed ; 
And in the mom and liquid dew of yonth, { 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 
Be wary, then ; best safety lies in fear ; 
Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 

Opk. I shall the effect of this good lesson keep. 
As watchman to my heart. Bnt, good my brother, 
' Do not, as some ungracious pastors do. 

Shew me the steep and thorny way to heaven. 
Whilst, like a puff'd and reckless libertine. 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. 
And recks not his own read. 

Laer, O, fear me not. 
I stay too long : — But here my father comes. 

Enter Polonius. 

A double blessing is a double grace; 
Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 

Pol. Yet here, Laertes ? aboard, aboard, for shame ; 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail. 
And you are staid for : — There, — my blessing with you : 

[Laying his hamd on Laertes^ head,'\ 
And these few precepts in thy memory. 
Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Gmnle them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
i^^V^^pot dull thy palm with eijitertainment * 
|r ^H|Mw-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 

^Hm to a quarrel ; but being in, 
■■It the opposer may beware of thee. 
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Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man's •censure, biit reserve thy judgmoat. 

CJostly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel offc proclaims the man ; 

And they in France, of the best rank and station. 

Are most select and generous, chief in that. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan offc loses both itself and friend. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all, — To thine ownself be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee ! — Shakespeare, 



?OOIl MARGARET. 

[By kind pennission of Charles Dickens, Esq.] 

Poor Margaret's window is alight; 

Poor Margaret sits alone;* 
Though long into the silent night, 

And far the world is gone. 
She lives in shadow till her blood 

Grows blackened, soul and all; 
Upon her head a mourning hood, 

Upon her heart a pall. 

Her heart is wandering in a whirl. 

And she must seek the tomb 
Where lies her long-lost little girl. 

Oh well with them for whom 
Love's morning star comes round so fair 

As evening star of faith. 
Already up and shining, ere 

The dark of coming death. 

But Margaret cannot reach a hand 

Beyond the dark of death; 
Her spirit swoons in that high land 

Where breathes no human breath : 
She cannot look upon the grave 

Ad one eternal shore. 
From which a soul may take the wave 

For heaven, to sail or soar. 
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• ■ 

All the young mother in her old voice 

' Its waking moan will make; 
A young aurora light her eyes 

With radiance gone to wreck ! 
And then at dawn she will return 

To her old self again, 
Eyes dim and dry, heart, gray and dem, 

And querulous in her pain. 

" We never loved each other much, 

I and my poor good-man ! 
But on the child we lavished such 

A love as overran 
All boundaries, loving her the more 

Because our love was pent; 
Striving as two seas try to pour * 

Their strength through one small rent. 

" For children come to still link hands, 
When souls have fallen apart; 

And hide the rift when either stands 
At distance heart from heart. 

So on our little one we'd look, 

Press hands with fonder grasp, 

As though we closed some holy book, 
Softly with golden clasp. 

;^ " Our little Golden-heart, her name, 

And all things sweet and calm, 
And pure and fragrant, round her came 

With gifts of bloom and balm. 
And there she grew, my queen of all, 

, Golden, and saintly-white. 
Just as at Summer's smiling call 
The lily stands alight. 

" To knee or nipple grew the goal 

Of her wee stately walk; 
The voice of my own silent soul ^ 

Was her dear baby-talk. 
Then darklingly she pined and failed. 

And looking on our dead. 
The father wailed awhile and ailed, 

Turned to the wall and said : 

" * 'Tis dark dnd still our house of life, 
The fire is burning low, 
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Our pretty one i3 gone, and, wife, * 

'Tis time for me to go : 
Our Golden-heart has gone to sleep, 

She's happed in for the night; 
And so to bed I'll quietly creep, 

And sleep till morning light.' 

Once more poor Margaret arose. 

And passed into the night : 
Long shadows weird of tree and house 

Made ghosts i' the wan moonlight ! 
She passed into the churchyard, where 

The many glad life-waves 
That leap'd of old, have stood still there 

In green and grassy graves. 

" Oh, would my body were at rest 

Under this cool grave sward ! 
Oh, would my soul were with the blest, 

That slumber in the Lord ! 
They sleep so sweetly underground 

For death hath shut the door, 
And all the world of sorrow and sound 

Can trouble them no more." 

A spirit feel is in the place. 

That makes the poor heai't gasp; 
Her soul stands white up in her fiEu;e 

For one warm human clasp ! 
To-night she sees the grave astir, 

And, as in prayer she kneels. 
The mystery opens unto her : 

She for the first time feels 

The spirit world may be as near 

Her, moving silent round. 
As are the dead that sleep a mere 

Short fathom underground. 
And there be eyes that see the sight 

Of lorn ones, wandering, vexed 
Through some long, sad, and shadowy night 

Betwixt this world and next. 

Doorways of fear are eye and ear. 

Through which the wonders go; 
And through the night with glow-worm light 

The church is all aglow ! 
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^Th^ow \Viwo8 a waft of Sabbath hymn ; 

Sho outors: all the air 
Vr;;ih tact's fills, divine and dim, 

fho blessed dead are there. 

i)n^ caiuo and bade poor Margaret sit, 

doomed to her as it smiled, 
X ffitHit white bird of God alit 

From the marble forest wild. 
^ Look to the altar !" there a spell 

Fixed her; she saw up start 
X woman, like a soul in hell : 

'Twas her own Golden-heart. 

«« It would hare been thus, mother dear, 

And so God took her, from 
All trials and temptations here. 

To His eternal home ; 
And you shall see her in a place 

Where death can never part." 
She looked up in that angel's face : 

'Twas her own Golden-heart. 

The lofty music rose again 

From all those happy souls, 
Till all the windows thrilled, as when 

The organ thunder rolls; 
And all her life is like a light. 

Weak weed the stream doth sway 
Until it reaches its full height, 

Breaks, and is borne away. 

Her life stood still to listen to 

That music ! then a hand 
Took hers, and she was floated through 

The mystic border-land. 
'Twas Golden-heart ! from that eclipse 

She drew her into bliss : 
Two spirits closed at dying lips, 

In one immortal kiss. 

day, an early worshipper 
Was kneeling in the aisle; 
^tae of life that did not stir 
Exit knelt on with a smile 
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Upon the face that smiled with light, 

As though, when left behind, 
It smiled on with some glorious sight, 

Long after the eyes were blind. 

— All the Year Hound, 



THE HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band Captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 
— " Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 

" To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

" My sister and my sister's child. 

Myself and children three, 
Will fill the chaise, so you must ride 

On horseback after we." 

He soon replied — "I do admire 

Of womankind but one. 
And you are she my dearest dear, 

Therefore it shall be done. 

" I am a linen draper bold, 

As all the world doth know. 
And my good friend the Calender • 

Will lend his horse to go." 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, — " That's well said ; 

And for that wine is dear, 
We wiU be fumish'd with our own, ,| 

Which is both bright and clear." 

John Gilpin kiss'd his loving wife; 

O'erjoyed was he to find 
That though on pleasure she was bent. 

She had a frugal mind. 
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The xnoming came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allow'd 
^ To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stay'd, 
/ "Where they did all get in, 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
, To dash through thick and tbin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
' "Were never folk so glad. 

The stones did rattle underi^ath 
As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse's side 

Seized fast the flowing mane. 
And up he got in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again. 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he. 

His journey to begin. 
When turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So, down he came ; for loss of time, 
Altholigh it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
"Would trouble him much more. 

'Twas long before the customers 

"Were suited to their mind, ' 

When Betty screaming came down stairs, 
" The wine is left behind !" 

" Good lack ! " quoth he, " yet bring it me. 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword 

"When I do exercise. " 

Now Mistress Gilpin, careful soul, 

Had two stone bottles found. 
To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. ^ 

Each bottle had a curling ear, ' 
Through which the belt he drew. 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 
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Then over all, that he might be 

Equipp'd from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well bnish'd and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed. 
Full slowly pacing o*er the stones 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet. 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which gaird him in his seat. 

So, " Fair and softly," John he cried. 

But John he cried in vain; 
That trot became a gallop soon^ 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright. 
He grasp'd the mane with both his hands. 

And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before. 
What tiling upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin neck or nought. 

Away went hat and wig ! 
He little dreamt when he set out 

Of running such a rig ! 

The wind did blow the cloak did fly. 

Like streamer long and gay. 
And loop and button failing both. 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung, 
A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed. 

Tip flew the windows all. 
And every soul cried out. Well ddne ! 

As loud as he could bawl. 



AMVf won d^pbi — «1h» Vodtkel 



TisfiM-m tkossuid pound !" 

And sdD as fi»t is k^ dicv iMsr, 

Twms wcoidarfial to Tiev« 
How in m tnce t^ nm^ikMiien 

Their gales wide open tiirew. 

And now, as lie wmt bo^dng down 

His le^iii^ bead fioll low, 
Tlie books twain bdiind Ids liad^ 

Woe sbatfeer d at a blow. 

Down Tan the wine into the road. 

Most piteous to be seen. 
Which made his horse's flanks to snudoo 

As theT had basted b^en. 

Bat stiU he secm'd to carry w»^t^ 
With leathern gudle braced. 

For aU might see the bottle-necks 
Still <l^nglii^g at his 




Thus all through meny Isiington, 

These gambols he did play. 
And till he came nnto the ** Wash" 

Of Edmonton so gay. 

And there he threw the wash about 

On both sides of the way. 
Just like unto a trundling mop. 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wond'ring much 

To see how he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, JoHif Gilpin !" — ^Here's the house — 

They all at once did cry; 
" The dinner waits and we are tired :** — 

Said GUpin— *^ So am L" 

But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there; 
For why) his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off at Ware. 
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So like an arrow swift lie flew, 

Shot by an archer strong; 
So did he fly — which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will. 
Till at his friend the Calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 

The Calender, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim. 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : — 

** What news ? what news ? your tidings tell. 

Tell me you must and shall — 
Say why bare-headed you are come. 

Or why you come at all 1 " 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke. 
And thus unto the Calender 

In merry guise he spoke : — 



" I came because your horse would come; 

And if I well forbode. 
My hat and wig will soon be here. 

They are upon the road." 

The Calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Betum'd him not a single word. 

But to the house went in. 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig; 

A wig that flow*d behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 

Thus shew'd his ready wit: — 
" My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

" But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face ; 
And stop and eat, for well you may 

Be in a hungry case." 

p 
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Said Jolin — " It is my wedding day, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware." 

So, turning to his horse, he said — 

" I am in haste to dine; 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

Tou shall go back for mine." 

Ah ! luckless speech and bootless boast ! 

For which he paid fiill dear; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear. 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And gallop'd off with all his might. 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig ! 

He lost them sooner than at first. 
For why ? — they were too big ! 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away. 

She pulled out half a crown; 

And thus unto the youth she said 
That drove them to the Bell,— 

" This shall be yours when you bring back 
My husband safe and weU.'* 



««t.. 



The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain; 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein; 

But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have? done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went post-boy at his heels ! 

The post-boy's horse right glad to miss 
The lumb'ring of the wheels. 
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Six gentlemen, upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
"With post-boy scamp'ring in the rear, "^ 

They raiised the hue and cry : — 

" Stop thief! stop thief! — a highwayman"— 

Not one of them was mute; 
And all and each that pass'd that way 

Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates i^ain 

Flew open in short space; 
The toll-men thinking, as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town; 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, " Long live the king, 

And Gilpin long lire he; 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see 1 " — Coioper. 



"THE KIVALS." 

Caft. Absolute. Sib Anthony Absolute. 

» 

Abs. Sib, I am delighted to see you here; looking 
so well ! your sudden arrival at Bath made me apprehensive 
for your health. 

Sir Anth. Very apprehensive, I dare say, Jack. What, 
you are recruiting here, heyl 

Ahs. Tes, sir, I {tm on duty. 

Sir Anih. Well, Jack, I am glad to see yon, though I did 
not expect it, for I was going to write to you on a little 
matter of business. — Jack, I have been considering that I 
grow old and infirm^ and shall probably not trouble you 
long. 

Ahs. Pardon me, sir, I never saw you look more strong 
and hearty; and I pray fervently that you may continue so. 

Sir AnA. I hope your prayers may be heard, with all my 
heart. Well^ then, Jack, I have been considering that I am 
so strong and hearty, I may continue to plague you a long 
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time. Now, Jack, I am sensible^ ^at the income of your 
commission, and what I have hith^o allowed you, is but a 
small pittance for a lad of your spirits 

Aba. Sir, you are very good. 

^r Anth, And it is my wish, while yet I live, to have my 
boy make some figure in the world. I have resolved, there- 
fore, to fix you at once in a noble independence. 

Aha, Sir, your kindness overpowers me. I cannot express 
the sense I have of your munificence. Yet, sir, I presume 
you would not wish me to quit the army? 

Sir Anth, Oh, then that shall be as your wife chooses. 

Aha. My wife, sir ! 

Sir ArUh. A.j^ ay, settle that between you — settle that 
between you. 

Aha. A. wife, sir, did you say? 
^ Sir Anth, Ay, a wife — why, did not I mention her before? 

Aha. Not a word of her, sir. 

Sir Anth. Odd so — ^I mustn't forget her though. Yes, 
Jack, the independence I was talking of is by a marriage — 
the fortune is saddled with a wife — but I suppose that makes 
no difference. 

Aha. Sir ! sir ! — ^you amaze me ! 

Sir Anth. Why, what on earth's the matter with the fool? 
Just now you were all gratitude and duty. 

Aha. I was, sir, — ^you talked to me of independence and a 
fortune, but not a word of a wife. 

Sir Anth, Why, what difference does that make? Odds life, 
sir ! if you have the estate, you must take it with the live 
stock on it, as it stands. 

Aha. If my happiness is to be the price, I must beg leave ^ 
to decline the purchase. Pray, sir, who is the lady? 

Sir Anth. What *s that to you, sir? Come, give me your 
promise to love, and to marry her directly. 

Aha. Sure, sir, this is not very reasonable, to summon my 
affections for a lady I know nothing of ! 

Sir Anth. I am sure, sir, *tis more unreasonable in you to 
^Uject to a lady you know nothing of ! 

* Aha. You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you, once for. all, 
that in this point I cannot obey you. 

Sir Anth. Hark*'ee Jack ; — I have heard you for some time 
with pai^nce — I have been cool — quite cool ; but take care — 
know I am compliance itself — ^when I am not thwarted; 
(&ne more .easily led — ^when I have my own way; — but 
put me in a frenzy. 
iSir, I must repeat it — ^in this I cannot obey you. 
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Sir Anifi. Now, hang me ! if ever I call you Jack again 
while I live ! 

Ahs. Nay, sir, but hear me. 

Sir Antlh, Sir, I won't hear a word — not a word ! not one 
word ! so give me your promise by a nod — and I *11 tell you 
what, Jack — T mean you dog — ^if you don't—— 

Aha, Whatj sir, promise to link myself to some mass of 
ugliness! to— — 

Sir ArUh. Zounds! sirrah! the lady shall be as ugly as I 
choose: she shall have a hump on each shoulder; she shall be 
as crooked as the crescent; her one eye shall roll as the 
bull's in Cox's Museum; she shall have a skin like a mummy, 
and the beard of a Jew — she shall be all this, sirrah ! yet I 
will make you ogle her all day, and sit up all night to write 
sonnets on her beauty. 

Ahs. This is reason and moderation indeed ! 

Sir Anth, None of your sneering, puppy ! no grinning, 
jackanapes ! 

Ahs. indeed, sir, I never was in a worse humour for mirth 
in my life. 

Sir Anth. 'Tis false, sir. T know you are laughing in your 
sleeve; I know you'll grin when I am gone, sirrah ! 

Ahs^ Sir, I hope I know my duty better. 

Sir ArUh. None of your passion, sir ! none of your violence, 
if you please . — It won't do with me I promise you. 

Ahs. Indeed, sir, I never was cooler in my life. 

Sir Anth, 'Tis a confounded lie ! — I know you are in a 
passion in your heart; I know you are, you hypocritical 
young dog ! but it won't do. 

Ahs. Nay, sir, upon my word 

Sir Anth. So you will fly out! can't you be cool like me? 
What good can passion dol — Passion is of no service, you 
impudent, insolent, overbearing reprobate ! — There, you 
sneer again ! don't provoke me ! — ^but you rely upon the 
mildness of my temper — you do, you dog ! you play upon the 
meekness of my disposition !-^Yet, take care — the patience of 
a saint may be overcome at last ! — but mark ! I ^ve you aflt 
hours and a half to consider this:' if you then agree, without 
any condition, to do everything on earth that I choose, why 
—confound you ! I may in time forgive you. — If not, zounds ! 
don't enter the same hemisphere with me! don't dare to 
breathe the same air, or use the same light with me; but get 
an atmosphere and a sun of your own ! I '11 strip you d£ your 
commission; I '11 lodge a flve-and-threepence in the hands' of 
trustees, and you shall live on the interest. — I '11 disoyfn you. 
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I *11 disinlierit you, and hang me ! if ever I call you Jack 
again! — B. B. Sheridcm, 



SACK OF THE BASTILLE. 

[By kind permission of Thomas Carlyle, Esq.] 

All the morning, since nine, the^re has been a cry everywhere — 
" To the Bastille ! " Bepeated " deputations of citizens " have 
been here, passionate for arms, whom De Launay has got 
dismissed by soft speeches through port-holes. Towards noon 
Elector Thuriot de la Rosiere gains admittance; finds De 
Launay indisposed for surrender ; nay, disposed for blowing 
up the place rather. 

"Woe to thee, De Launay/ in such an hour, if thou canst not 
(taking some one firm decision) rule circumstances ! Soft 
speeches will not serve j hard grapeshot is questionable ; but 
hovering between the two is wwquestionable. Ever wilder 
swells the tide of men; their infinite hum waxing ever louder 
into imprecations, — ^perhaps into crackle of stray musketry; 
which latter, on walls nine feet thick, cannot do much' 
executibn. The outer drawbridge has been lowered for 
Thuriot ; new " deputation of citizens " (it is the third, ud 
noisiest of all) penetrates that way into the outer court. Soft 
speeches producing no clearance of these, De Launay gives 
fire ; pulls up his drawbridge. A slight sputter — which has 
kindled the too combustible chaos — ^made it a roaring fire- 
chaos ! Bursts forth insurrection, at sight of its own blood 
(for there were deaths by that sputter of fire), into endless 
rolling explosion of musketry, distraction, execration; — and 
overhead, from the fortress, let one great gun, with its grape- 
shot, go booming, to shew what we ccAild do. The Bastille is 
besieged ! 

On, then, all Frenchmen that have hearts in your bodies ! 
Boar with all your throats of cartilage and metal, ye Sons of 
liberty ! stir spasmodically whatsoever of utmost faculty is in 
you, — soul, body, or spirit, — for it is the hour ! Smite, thoa 
Louis Toumay, — cartwright of the Marais,— old soldier of 
the Begiment Dauphin^; smite at that outer drawbridge 
though the fiery hail whistles round thee ! Never, over nave 
or fell9e, did thy axe strike such a stroke ! Down with it, 
man ! down with it to Orcus ! let the whole accursed edifice 
sink thither, and tyranny be swallowed up for ever ! MoiuQ%ed 
(some say on the roof of the guaxd-xoom, some " on bayonets 
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stuck into joints of the wall ") Louis Toumay smites: brave 
Aubin Bonnemere (also an old soldier) seconding him; the 
chain yields, breaks; the huge drawbridge slams down, 
thundering. Glorious ! and yet, alas, it is still but the out- 
works ! The eight grim towers, with their Invalide musketry, 
their paving-stones and cannon mouth, still soar aloft intact; 
.ditch yawning impassable, stone-faced ; the inner drawbridge 
with its back towards us. The Bastille is still to take. 

Frantic patriots pick up the grape-shots : bear them, still 
hot (or seemingly so), to tha Hotel de Ville. Paris, you 
perceive, is to be burnt !" Flessells is " pale to the very lips," 
for the roar of the multitude grows deep. Paris wholly has 
got to the acme of its frenzy; whirled all ways by panic mad- 
ness. At every street barricade there whirls simmering a 
minor whirlpool, strengthening the barricade, since God knows 
what is coming ; and all minor whirlpools play distractedly 
into that grand Eire-Maelstrom which is lashing round the 
Bastille. 

Blood flows — ^the aliment of new madness. The wounded 
are carried into houses of the Bue Cerisaie; the dying leave 
their last mandate* not to yield till the accursed stronghold 
fedl. And yet, alas ! how fall ? The walls are so thick I 
Deputations (three in number) arrive from the Hotel de 
YiUe; Abbe Fauchet (who was of one) can say with what 
almost superhuman courage of benevolence. These wave 
their town flag in the arched gateway, and stand rolling their 
drum — ^but to no purpose. In such crack of doom De Launay 
cannot hear them, dare not believe them: they return wilji 
j,^ed rage, tte ^ound of lead stUl singing in t£eir ears. , 

How the great Bastille clock ticks (inaudible) in its inner 
<K>urt there, at its ease, hour after hour, as if nothing special 
for it or "the world were passing ! It tolled one when the 
firing began, and is now pointing towards five, and still the 
flnng slacks not. Far down in their vaults the seven 
prisoners hear muffled din as of earthquakes; their turnkeys 
answer vaguely. 

What shall De Launay do 1 One thing only De Launay 
could have done — what he said he would do. Fancy Irim 
sitting, from the first, with lighted taper, within arm^s length 
of the powder magazine, motionless (like old Boman senator, 
or bronze lamp-holder), coldly apprising Thuriot, and all men, 
by, a slight motion of his eye, what his resolution was. 
Harmless he sat there while unharmed : but the king's fortress 
meanwhile could, might, would, or should, in no wise be 
surrendered, save to the king's messenger. Oii<^Q\ji.T&s^^ 
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Jifo JH worthless, so it be lost with honour; bnt think ye, 
brawling ccmaille, how will it be when a whole Bastille springs 
sky wanU ! In such statuesque, taper-holding attitude, one 
fancif'H De Launay might have left Thuriot, the red clerks of 
th() JJiiHocho, Cur6 of Saint Stephen, and all the tag-rag-and- 
bobtiiil of tlie world, to work their will 

I^)r four hours now has the world bedlam roared ; call it 
tlu» world chimeera, blowing fire. The poor Invalides have 
M\uik under their battlements, to rise only with reversed 
niUHkots. They have made a white flag of napkins; go 
bt^vting the chanvade^ or seeming to beat, for oi^e can hear 
iiotbing. The very Swiss at the portcullis look weary of 
tiring, disheartened in the fire deluge. A port-hole at the 
drawbridge is opened, as by one that would speak. See 
Huissier Maillarii, the shifty man ! On his plank, swinging' 
over the abyss of that stone ditch — plank resting on parapet, 
balanced by weight of patriots — ^he hovers perilous ! sudi u 
dove towanls such an ark I Deftly, thou shifty usher ! one 
man already fell, and lies smashed &r down there against the 
masonry. Usher Maillard fiills not; deftly, tmerring he 
walks, with outspread palm. The Swiss holcb a paper 
through his port-hole ; the shifty usher snatches it, and ' 
returns. Terms of surrender, " Panlon, immunity to all. 
Are they accepted ? " ** Foi cT officier " (on the word of an 
officer), answers half-pay Hulin — or half-pay Elie — Iprmeft 4o 
not agree on it — " they are ! " Sinks the drawbridgs ; Usher 
Maillard bolting it when down; rushes in the liying deluge — 
the Bastille is fallen ! Tictoire ! La BastiUe ed prise! 



THE MAY QUEEN. 

[By kind permission of Messrs. A Strahav 4k Co.] 

You must wake and call me early, — call me early, mother dear^ 
To-morrow '11 -be the happiest time of all tke glad new yoiur ; — 
Of all the glad new year, mother, the maddest, merriest di^y, ■ 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I*m to be Queen o* 
the May. 

There's many a black, — ^black eye, they say, bat none so 

bright as mine; 
There's Margaret, and Mary, there's Kate, and Catoline; ' 
80 fair as little Alice in all the land they say : — 
be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o* •^ ^ 

'Vf. 
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■ I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake, 
If you do not call me loud, when the day begins to break ; 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds, and garlands 

For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I*m to be Queen o' 
the May. 

As I dame up the valley, — whom think you should I see. 
But Bobin leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel-tree; 
He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him yesterday — 
But I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I *m to be Queen o' 
the May. 

He thought I was a ghost, mother, — ^for I was all in white, 
And I ran by him without speaking, like a flash of light. 
Tffeey call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what they say, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I 'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green. 
And you '11 b« there too, mother, to see me made the Queen ; 
For the shepherd lads on every side 'ill come from far away, 
Aad I 'm to be Queen o' thp May, mother, I 'm to be Queen 
• o* the May., 

The honeysuckle round the porch has wov'n its wavy bowers, 

■ And l)y the meadow-trenches, bk>w the faint sweet cuckoo- 

flowers; 
And the wild niiursh-marigold shines like Are in swamps and 

hollows gray : — 
And. I 'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I *m to be Queen o' 

tlie May.' . 

Tbe night winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow grass, 
And theltappy slSftrs above them seem to brighten as they pass; 
Tbere will not He a drop of rain the whole of the livelong day. 
And I'm to be Queem o* the May, mother, I 'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

All the Tllley, mother, 'ill be fresh and green and still, 
And'the^wslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill. 
And therivnlet in the flowery dale 'ill merrily glance and play; 
For I\a to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
tbe May. 

So you must wake and call me early, — call me early, mother 

*dear ; '' 
To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad new year : — 
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To-mMrrmHT 'ill be of all the jemr ihe maddest^ meniest day ; 
For I 'm to be Queen o^ the Mmj, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
theMflj* 



If jronVe waking call me early,— call me early, mother dear ; 
For I would nee the ran rise upon the glad new year : — 
It in the lant new year that I shall erer see. 
Then yon may lay me low i' the mould and think no moiae of 
me. 

To-night I saw the son set : he set and left behind 
The good old year, the dear old time, and aU my peace of mind; 
And the new year's coming up, mother, but I idiall never see 
TIjo blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 

liast May we made a crown of flowers ; we had a merry day ; 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me Queen of 

May: 
And wo danced about the May-pole and in the hazel copse. 
Till Charles's wain came out about the tall white chimney tops. 

There's not a flower on all the hills: — ^the frost is. on the 

pane ;— 
I only wish to live till the snowdrops come again : 
I wish the snow would melt and the sun come out on Idg^ :^— 
I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 

■ 

The building rook '11 caw from the windy tall elm tree^ 
And the tufted plover pipe along the &llow lea ; 
And the swallow '11 come again with summer o'er the waare, — 
But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering @:ave. ' 

Upon the chancel casement, and upon that grave of mine, 
In the early>— -early morning the summer sun 'II shine, 
Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the hilly 
When you are warm asleep, mother, and all the world isi^tUl. 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the wahning 

light, 
You '11 never see me more in the long gray flelds at night ; 
When from the dry, dark wold, the summer airs blow loool 
On tlio oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the bulroah in the 

pool. 

*11 bury me, my mother, just beneath the hstwthom shade, 
you'll come sometimes and see me where I ign lowly laid — 
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I shall not forget you, motlier, I shall hear you when you pass, 
With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant grass. 

I have been wild and wayward, — but you'll forgive me now ; 
You'll kiss me, my own mother, upon my cheek and brow — 
Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor let your grief be wild; 
You shall not fret for me, mother, you have another child. 

If I can, — I '11 come again, mother, from out my resting-place; 
Though you'll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your face. 
Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you say, 
And be often, often with you when you think I'm far away. 

Good night ! — ^good night ! — when I have said " good night" 

for evermore. 
And you see me carried out from the threshold of the door, 
Don 't let Effie come to see me till my grave be growing green, 
She'll be a better child to ydh than ever I have been. 

She'll find my garden tools upon the granary floor ; 
Let her take 'em, they are hers ; I shaJl never garden more ; 
,But tell her, when I 'm gone, to train the rosebush that I set 
About the parlour window, and the box of mignonette. 

Good night, sweet mother : — call me before the day is bom, 
All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at mom ; 
But I would see the sun rise upon the glad new year, — 
So, if you 're waking, call me, — call me early, mother dear. 

CONCLUSION. 

I thought to pass away before, and yet alive I am : 
And in the fields all around I hear the bleating of the lamb. 
How sadly, I remember, rose the morning of the year ! — 
To die before the snow-drop came, — and now the violet's here. 

O sweet is the new Tiolet, that comes beneath the skies. 
And sweeter is the young lamb's voice to me that cannot rise, 
And sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers that blow, 
And sweeter far is death than life; — to me that long to go. 

It seem'd so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed sun. 
And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will be done ! 
But still I think it can't be long before I find release; — 
And that good man, the clergyman, has told me words of peace. 

O blessings on his kindly voice, and on his silver hair ! 

And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet me there ! 
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() bloKHingH on his kindly heart, and on his silTer head! 
A thouHand times I blest him, as he knelt beside mj bed. 

Ill) showed me all the mercy, — for he taught me all the sin; — 
Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there's One wiU let 

itio in: 
Nor would I now be well, — mother, — again, if that coold be, 
Kor my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me. 

I (lid not hear the dog howl, — mother, — or the death-watch 

luMit, 
Tht^n^ ciiuw a sweeter token when the night and morning 

iiHM't; - 
tiut Htt lu^Huln my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine. 
Ami Kfllo oil the other side, and I will tell the sign. — 

All in tho wild March morning I heard the angels call; — 

I I WHM \\'\w\i th(» moon was setting, and the dark was over all ; — 
Thn trtu'H Ix^^aii to whisper, and the wind began to roll. 
And in tho wild March morning I heard them call my souL 

Kor lying broad awake I thought of you and Effie dear; 
I Haw you Hitting in the house and I no longer here: 
With uU my Mtn'ugth I prayed for both, and so I felt resigned, 
Auil \tp tho \ alloy came a swell of music on the wind. 

I ilumght that it was fancy, and I listened in my bed. 

And thon did Nunrotliiug speak to me — I know not what was 

Haidi 
V\n' groat dolight and shuddering took hold of all my mind, — 
A nil up tiio valloy otuiio again the music on the wind. 

\\\\i> yt»u woiv ^looping: and I said, "It's not for them; it's 

mino) 
Anil if it otunoH i\\n^o times, I thought, I take it for a sign." 
Anil onoo agiun it oamo, and close beside the window-bars, 
*rhon Hot^niM ti» gt> right up to Heaven, and die among the stars. 

Ho nt»\v I think my time is near. I trust it is. I know 
Tho hltmHod muniu wtmt tliat way my soul will have to go. 
Antl for mysolf, indotnl, I care not if I go to-day; 
Ihit. Kllle, you must comfort her when I am passed away. — 

O look ! the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a glow; 
Ho shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I know : 
And there I move no longer now, and there his light may 

shine — 
Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 
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O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done, 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the sun: — 
For ever and for ever with those just souls and true — 
And what is life, that we should moan? — why make we such 
ado? 

For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home — t 

And there to wait a little while till you and Effie come — 
To lie within the light of God, as I Ue upon your breast — 
And the " wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest." '-^Tennyson, 



ELIZA'S ESCAPE. 

The frosty ground creaked beneath her feet, and she trembled 
at the sound; every quaking leaf and fluttering shadow sent 
the blood backward to her heart, and quickened her foot- 
steps. She wondered within herself at the strength that 
seemed to be come, upon her; for she felt the weight of her 
boy ais if it had been a feather, and every flutter of fear 
seemed to increase the supernatural power that bore her oli, 
while fit)m her pale lips burst forth, in frequent ejaculations, 
the prayer to a Friend above, " Lord, help ; Lord, save me." 

If it were your Harry, mother, or your "Willie, that were 
going to be torn from you by a brutal trader to-morrow 
morning — ^if you had seen the man, and heard that the papers 
were signed and delivered, and you had only from twelve 
o'clock till morning to make good your escape — ^how fast 
could you walk? How many miles could you make in those 
few brief hours, with your darling at your bosom — the little 
sleepy head on your shoulder — ^the small soft arms trustingly 
holding on to your neck? 

For the child slept. At first the novelty and alarm kept 
him waking; but his mother so hurriedly repressed evfery 
breath or sound, and so assured him that if he were only still 
she Jwould certainly save him, that he clung quietly round 
her neck, only asking, as he found himself sinking to sleep — 

** Mother, I don't need to keep awake, do I?" 

** No, my darling; sleep, if you want to." 

** But, mother, if I do get asleep, you won't let him get 
me?" 

"No! so may Heaven help me!" said his motlcket^^VJcL^ 
pcder cheek, and a brighter light in her large daTk e^^^. 
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" You *re siere, an't you, mother?" 

"Yes, 8urer* said the mother, in a voice that startled 
herself; for it seemed to her to come from a spirit -within 
that was no part of her; — and the boy dropped his little 
weary head on her shoulder, and was soon asleep. How the 
touch of the child's warm arms, and his gentle breathing, 
seemed to add fire and spirit to her movements ! It seemed 
to her as if strength poured into her in electric streams, from 
every gentle touch and movement of the sleeping, confiding 
child. Sublime is the dominion of the mind over the body, 
that for a time can make flesh and nerve impregnable, and 
string the sinews like steel, so that the weak become so 
mighty. 

An hour before sunset, she entered a village by the Ohio 
river, which lay, like Jordan, between her and the Canaan of 
liberty on the other side. 

It was now early spring, and the river was swollen and 
turbulent; great ca^es of floating ice were swinging heavily 
to and fro in the turbid waters. Owing to the peculiar form 
of the shore on the Kentucky side, the land bending far out 
into the water, the ice had been lodged and detained in great 
quantities, and the narrow channel which swept round the 
bend was full of it, piled one cake over another, thus forming 
a temporary barrier to the descending masses, which lodged 
and formed a great undulating rafb, filling up the whole river, 
and extending almost to the Kentucky shore. 

Eliza stood for a moment contemplating this unfavourable 
aspect of things, which she saw at once must prevent the 
usual ferry boat from running, and then turned into a small 
public-house on the bank to make a few inquiries. 

" Take him into this room,'' said the hostess, opening into 
a small bed-room where stood a. comfortable bed. Eliza laid 
the weary boy upon it, and held his hands in hers till, he was 
fast asleep. For her there was no rest. As a fire in her 
bones, the thoughts of the pursuer urged her on ; and she 
gazed with longing eves on the sullen, surging waters, that 
lay between her and liberty. 

In consequence of all the various delays, it was about three- 
quarters of an hour after Eliza had laid her child to sleep in 
the village tavern that the pursuing party came riding into the 
same place. Eliza was standing by the window, looking out 
in another direction, when Sam's qxdck eye caught a glimpse 
of her. Haley and Andy were two yards behind. At this 
jsasoB Sam contrived to have his hat blown off, and uttered a 

d and characteristic ejaculation^ which startled her at 
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once; she drew suddenly back, — ^the whole train swept by the 
window, round to the front door. 

A thousand lives seemed to be concentrated in that one 
moment to Eliza. Her room opened by a side door to the 
liver. She caught her chUd, and sprang down the steps 
towards it. The trader caught a glimpse of her, just as she 
was disappearing down the bank; and throwing himself from 
his horse, and calling loudly to Sam and Andy, he was After 
her like a hound after a deer. In that dizzy moment her 
feet scarcely seemed to touch the ground, and an instant 
brought her to the water's edge. Right on behind they came ; 
and, nerved with strength such as God gives only to the 
desperate^ with one wild cry and flying leap, she vaulted 
sheer over the turbid current by the shore, on to the raft of 
ice beyond ! It was a desperate leap — ^impossible to anything 
but madness and despair; and Haley, Sam, and Andy 
instinctively cried out, and lifted up their hands^ as she 
did it. 

The huge green fragment of ice on which she alighted 
pitched and creaked as her weight came on it, but she stayed 
there not a moment. With wild cries and desperate energy 
she leaped to another and still another cake, — stumbling — 
leaping — slipping — springing upwards again ! Her shoes are 
gone— her stoclangs cut from her feet — ^while blood marked 
every step; but she -saw nothing, felt nothing, till dimly, as 
in a dream, she saw the Ohio side, and a man helping her up 
the bank. — Mrs. H. B, Stotoe. 



SHAMTJS O'BRIEN. 

[By kind permission of J. S. Le Fanu, Esq.] 

• 

JiST afther the war, in the year '98, 
As soon as the boys wor all scattered and bate, 
'Twas the custom, -Whenever a pisant was got. 
To hang him by thrial — barring sich as was diot. 
There was thrial by jury goin* on by daylight. 
And the martial-law hangin' the lavins by night. 
It 's them was hard times for an honest gossoon ; 
If he missed in the judges — ^he 'd meet a dragoon ; 
An' whether the sodgers or judges gave sentence. 
There was not much time they allowed for repentance. 
An' it ^8 many's the fine boy was then on his keei^in? 
Wa small share ir residn', or atin', ox dee^givcL , 
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An' because they loved Eidn, an* scorned to sell it, 

A prey for the bloodhound, a mark for the bullet—^ 

Unsheltered by night, and unrested by day, 

"With the heath for their barrack, revenge .-for their pay ; 

An' the bravest an' hardiest boy iv them them all - 

Was Shamus O'Brien, from the town of Glingall. 

His limbs were well set, an' his body was light, 

An' the keen-fanged hound had not teeth half so white ; 

But his fjEice was as pale as the face of the dead, 

An' his cheek never warmed with the blush of the red ; 

An* for all that he wasn't an ugly young bye, 

For a demon himself couldn't blaze with his eye. 

So droll an* so wicked, so dark and so bright. 

Like a fire-flash that crosses the depth of the night ! 

An* he was the best mower that evei* has been. 

An' the illigantest hurler that ever was seen. 

An' his dancin' was sich that the men used to stare, 

An' the women turn ci*azy, he done it so quare ; 

An* by gorra, the whole world gev it into him there. 

An' it *s he was the boy that was hard to be caught. 

An* it's often he run, an* it's often he fought. 

An' it *s many the one can remember right well 

The quare things he done : an' it 's often I heerd tell 

How he lathered the yeomen, himself again four, 

An' stretched the two strongest on old Galtimore. 

But the fox must sleep sometimes, the wild deer must rest. 

An' treachery prey on the blood iv the best ; 

Afther many a brave action of power and pride, 

An' many a hard night on the mountain's bleak side, 

An* a thousand great dangers and toils overpast, 

In the darkness of night he was taken at last. 

Now, Shamus, look back on the beautilul moon. 

For the door of the prison must close on you soon. 

An' take your last look at her dim lovely light. 

That falls on the mountain and valley this night ; 

One look at the village, one look at the flood, 

An* one at the sheltering, far-distant wood ; 

Farewell to the forest, farewell to the hill. 

An* farewell to the friends that will think of you still ; 

Farewell to the pathem, the hurlin*, an* wake. 

And farewell to the girl that would die for your sake. 

An* twelve sodgers brought him to Maryborough jail, . 

An* the turnkey resaved him, refusin all bail ; 

The fleet limbs wor chained, an' the sthrong hands wor bound. 

An' he laid down his length on the cowld prison-ground, 
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An' the dreams of his childhood kem over him there 
As gentle an' sofb as the sweet summer air ; 
An' happy remembrances crowding on ever, 
As fast as the foam-flakes dhrifb down on the river, 
Bringing fresh iio his heart merry days long gone l^. 
Till tibie tears gathered heavy and thick in his eye. 
But the tears didn't fall, for the pride of his heart 
Would not suffer one drop down his pale cheek to start ; 
An' he sprang to his feet in the dark prison cave, 
An' he swore with the fierceness that misery gave, 
By the hopes of the good and the cause of the brave. 
That when he was mouldering in the cold grave 
His enemies never should have it to boast 
His scorn of their vengeance one moment was lost ; 
His bosom might bleed, but his cheek should be dhry, 
Por undaunted he lived, and undaunted he 'd die. 
Well, as soon as a few weeks was over and gone, 
The terrible day iv the thrial kem on. 
There was sich a crowd there was scarce room to stand, 
An' sodgers on guard, an' dhragoons sword in hand ; 
An' the court-house so full that the people were bothered. 
An' attorneys an' criers on the point of being smothered ; 
An' counsellors almost gev over for dead, 
An' the jury sittin' up in their box overhead ; 
An' the judge settled out so detarmined and big, 
With his gown on his back, and an UUgant new wig ; 
An' silence was called, an' the minute it was said 
The court it was still as the heart of the dead. 
An' they heard but the openin' of one prison lock. 
An' Shamus O'Brien kem into the dock. . 
For one minute he turned his eye round on the throng, 
An' he looked at the bars, so firm and so strong, 
An' he saw that he had not a hope nor a Mend, 
A chance to escape, nor a word to defend ; 
An' he folded his arms as he stood there alone. 
As calm and as cold as a statue of stone ; 
An' they read a big writin', a yard long at laste, 
An' Jim didn't understand it, nor mind it a taste. 
An' the Judge took a big pinch iv snuff", and he says, 
Are you guilty or not, Jim O'Brien, av you plase 1 " 



u 



An' all held their breath in the silence of dhread, 
An' Shamus O'Brien made answer and said : 
** My lord, if you ask me, if in my life-time 
I thought any treason, or did any crime 

G 
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That should call to mj cheek, as I stand alone here, 

The hot blush of shame, or the coldness of fear, 

Though I stood by the grave to receive my death-blow 

Before Heav'n and the world I would answer you, No ! 

But if you would aak me, as I think it like, 

If in the rebeUion I carried a pike, 

An' fought for ould Ireland from the first to the close. 

An* shed the heart's blood of her bitterest foes, 

I answer you, Yes ; and I tell you again. 

Though I stajid here to perish, it 's my glory that then 

In her cause I was willing my veins should run dhry. 

An* that now for her sake I am ready to die." 

Then the silence was great, and the jury smiled bright, 

An' the judge wasn't sorry the job was made light ; 

By my sowl, it 's himself was the crabbed ould chap ! 

In a twinklin* he pulled on his ugly black cap. 

Then Shamus's mother in the crowd standin' by. 

Called out to the judge with a pitiful cry : 

" O, judge darlin', don't, O, don't say the word ! 

The crathur is young, have mercy, my lord ; 

He was foolish, he didn't know what he was doin' ; 

You don't know him, my lord — Oh, don't give him to ruin ! 

He 's the kindliest crathur, the tendherest-hearted ; 

Don't part us for ever, we that's so long parted. 

Judge, mavoumeen, forgive him, forgive hi.m, my lord. 

An' God will forgive you — Oh, don't say the word ! " 

That was the first minute that O'Brien was shaken, 

When he saw that he was not quite forgot or forsaken ; 

An' down his pale cheeks, at the word of his mother, 

The big tears wor runnin' fast, one afther th' other ; 

An* two or three times he endeavoured to spake, 

But the sthrong manly voice used to falther and break ; 

But at last, by the strength of his high-mounting pride, 

He conquered and masthered his griefs swelling tide, 

"An'," says he, "mother, darlin', don't break your poor heart. 

For, sooner or later, the dearest must part ; 

And all faiow it 's betther than wandering in fear 

On the bleak, trackless mountain, among the wild deer, 

To lie in the grave, where the head, heart, and breast. 

From thought, labour, and sorrow for ever shall rest. 

Then, mother, my darlin', don't cry any more, 

't make me seem broken, in this, my last hour : 
I wish, when my head 's lyin' undher the raven, 
ihrue man can say that I died like a craven ! " 
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Then towards the judge Shamus bent down his head, 
An' that minute the solemn death-sentence was said. 

The momin' was bright, and the mists rose on high. 

An* the lark whistled merrily in the clear sky, 

But why are the men standin' idle so late 1 

An' why do the crowds gather fast in the strate 1 

What come they to talk of? what come they to see 1 

An* why does the long rope hang from the cross-tree 1 

O Shamus O'Brien ! pray fervent and fast ; 

May the saints take your soul, for this day is your last ; 

Pray fast and pray sthrong, for the moment is nigh, 

When, sthrong, proud, and great as you are you must die. 

An' fasther, an' fasther, the crowd gathered there. 

Boys, horses, and gingerbread, just like a fair ; 

An' whisky was sellin', and cussamuck too, 

An* ould men an' young women enjoyin' the view. 

An' ould Tim Mulvany, he med the remark. 

There wasn't sich a sight since the time of Koah's ark. 

An' be gorry, 'twas thrue for him, for divil sich a scnige, 

Sich divarshm and crowds, was known since the deluge ; 

For thousands were gathered there, if there was one, 

Waiting till such time as the hangin' 'id come on. 

At last they threw open the big prison gate. 

An* out came the sheriffs and sodgers in state, 

An* a cart in the middle, an' Shamus was in it, 

Not paler, but prouder than ever, that minute. 

An* soon as the people saw Shamus O'Brien, 

Wid prayin'andblessin- and all the girls cryin', 

A wild wailing sound kem on by degrees. 

Like the sound of the lonesome wind blowing through trees. 

On, on to the gallows the sheriffs are gone, 

An* the cart an' the sodgers go steadily on ; 

An' at every side swellin' around of the cart, 

A wild, sorrowful sound, that 'id open your heart. 

"Now under the gallows the cart takes its stand. 

And the hangman gets up with the rope in his hand ; 

An' the priest, havin' blest him, goes down on the ground. 

An, Shamus O'Brien throws one last look round. 

Then the hangman dhrew near, an' the people grew still, 

Young faces turned sickly, and warm hearts turn chill ; 

An* the rope bein' ready his neck was made bare, 

For the gripe iv the life-strangling chord to prepare ; ^p 

An' the good priest has left hun, havin' said his last piajQ^F 
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But the good priest done more, for his hands he unbound. 
And with one daring spring Jim has leapt on the ground ; 
Bang ! bang ! goes the carbines, and clash goes the sabres ; 
He 's not down ! he 's alive still ! now stand to him neigh- 
bours ! 
Through the smoke and the horses he 's into the tsrowd, — 
By St. Janus, he 's free ! — ^than thunder more loud, 
By o^e shout from the people the heavens were shaken^ — 
One shout that the dead of the world might awaken. 
The sodgers ran this way, the sheriffs ran that, 
And Slither Malone lost his new Sunday hat ; 
To-night he '11 be sleepi^' in Aherloe Glm, 
An* bad luck's in the dice if you catdi him sg'in. 
Your swords they may glitter, your carbines go bong, 
But if you want hangin' it 's yourself you must hang. 
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THE BT. GEOKGE. 

It stood in the artist's studio : all Florence came to look at 
it, all examined it with curiosity, all admired it with eager- 
ness, all pronounced it the capo d! opera of Donatello. The 
whole town were in raptures; and lovely ladies, as they bent 
from their carriages to answer the salutes of the Princes and 
Dukes (instead of the common-place frivolities of fiEishion), 
said, " Have you seen the new statue by Donatellol" 

Is there an art like that of sculpture? Painting is a 
brilliant illusion — a lovely cheat. Sculpture, while it repre- 
sents a reality, is itself a reality. The pencil pours its fervid 
hues upon perishable canvass, and they fade with the passing 
air; but the chisel works in eternal marble — strikes out a 
creation immortal as the globe, and beautiful as the soul. 

"I told thee, DonateUo," said Lorenzo, "thou would 'st 
excel all thy rivals !" 

" Fling by thy chisel now," cried another, " thou canst add 
nothing to that !" 

" I shall cease, hereafter, my devotion to the antique !*' cried 
a third. 

" The power of Phidias !" exclaimed one. 

" The execution of Praxiteles !" said another. 

"You will /iraw votaries from Venus:" whispered a soft 
Italian girl, as she turned her melting eyes on the old man. 

" The Apollo will hereafter draw hlis bow unhoeded !" cried 

artist, whom many thought the best of his day. 
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Among the crowds who flocked to the studio of Donatello, 
there was a youth who had given some promise of excellence. 
Many said, that, with intense study, he might one day make 
hit. name heard beyond the Alps; and some went so fiir as to 
Mnty that in time he might tread dose on the heels even of 
Donatello himself: but tibese were sanguine men, and great 
fiiendfl of the young man; besides, they spoke at randooL — 
They called this student Michael Angelo. 

He had stood a long time regarding it with fixed eyes 
and folded arms. He walked from one position to another, 
measured it with his keen glances from head to foot,' regarded 
it before, behind, and studied its profiles from various points. 
The venerable Donatello saw him, and awaited his long and 
absorbed examination, with the flattered pride of an artist, 
and the affectionate indulgence of a father. At length Michael 
Angelo stopped once more before it; inhaled a long breath, 
and broke ^le profound silence. ^* It wants only one thing," 
muttered the gifted boy. 

"Tell me," cried the successful artist, "what it wants 
This is the first censure which my St. George has elicited. 
Can I improve? Can I alter? Is it in the clay or the marble? 
TeU me !" 

But the critic had disappeared. 

Donatello knew the mighty genius of Michael Angelo. He 
had beheld the flashes of the sacred fire, and watched the 
development of the spirit within him. 

""What!" cried the old man, "Michael Angelo gone to 
Rome, and not a word of advice about my statue? — The 
scape-grace! but I shall see him again, or, by the mass, I 
will follow him to the eternal city. His opinion is worth 
that of all the world ! But one thing \" He looked at it 
again — ^he listened to the murmurs of applause which it drew 
from all who beheld it — a placid smile settled on his face. 
" But one thing — ^what can it be?" 

Years rolled by. Michael Angelo remained at Rome, or 
made excursions to other places, but had not yet returned to 
Morenca Wherever he had been, men regarded him as a 
comet — something fiery, terrible, tremendous, sublime. His 
fJEune spread over the globe; what his chisel touched it hal- 
lowed. He spumed the dull clay, and struck his vast and 
intensely brilliant conceptions at once from the marble. 
Michael Angelo was a name to worship — a spell in the arts — 
an honour to Italy — ^to the world. What he praised, lived; 
what he condemned, perished. 

As Donatello grew old, his anxiety grew moxft ipo^etfeiY \s>^ 
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know what the inspired eyes of the wonderful artist had 
detected in his great statue. 

At length the immortal Florentine turned his eyes to hm 
native republic, and, as he reached the summit of the liill 
which rises on the side of Porta Romana, he bel^eld die 
magnificent and glorious dome, and Campanile, shining in the 
soft golden radiance of the setting sun, with the broad-topped 
tower of the Palazzo Vecchio lifted in the yellow light, even 
as at this day it stands. 

Ah, death! can no worth ward thee? Must the inspired 
artist's eyes be dark, his hand motionless, his heart still, and 
his inventive brain as dull as the clay he models? Yes! 
Donatello lies stretched on his last couch, and the Ught of 
life is passing from his eyes ; yet even in that awful hour, his 
thoughts ran on the wishes of his past years, and he sent for 
the Florentine artist. His friend came instantly. 

"I am going, Michael, — my chisel is idle, — ^my vision is 
dim; but I feel thy hand, my noble boy, and I hear thy kind 
breast sob. I glory in thy renown; I predicted it, and I 
bless my Creator that I have lived to see it; but before I 
sink into the tomb, I charge thee, on thy friendship; on 
thy religion; answer my question truly." 

" As I am a man, I will." 

*/ Then tell me (without equivocation) what it is that my 
St. George wants?" 

" The gift of Speech !" was the reply. 

A gleam of sunshine fell across the old man's face. The 
smile lingered on his lips long after he lay cold as the marble 
upon which he had so offcen stamped the conceptions of his 
genius. 

The statue remains the admiration of posterity, and adorns 
the exterior of the Chiesa d'or San MicJieies, — Scottish Annual, 
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OTHELLO'S PEFENCE. 

Duke, Brabantio, Othello, I ago. Senators and Officers, 

Duke, Valiant Othello, we must straight employ you 
Against the general enemy Ottoman. 
1 did not see you ; welcome, signior : 

\To Brahantio.'\ 
We lacked your counsel and your help to-night. 
^ra. So did I jours : good youT ^cz,z^^ ^zxdon me ; 



% 
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Neither my place, nor aught I heard of business, 

Hath raised me from my bed ; nor doth the general care 

Take hold on me ; for my particular grief 

Is of so flood-gate and overbearing nature 

Thist it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 

And it is still itself. 

J)itke. Why, what 's the matter 1 

Bra. My daughter ! 0, my daughter ! 

Sen, Dead? 

Bra. Ay, to me ; 
She is abused, stolen from me, and corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of n^ountebacks : 
Por nature so preposterously to err, 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 
Sans witchcraft could not— 

Du>ke. Whoe'er he be, that, in this foul proceeding, 
Hath thus beguiled your daughter of herself. 
And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter, 
After your own sense; yea, though our proper son 
Stood in your action. 

Bra. Humbly I thank your grace. 
Here is the man, this Moor ; whom now, it seems. 
Your special mandate, for the state affairs, 
Hath hither brought. 

Duke da Sen. We are very sorry for it. 

Duke. What, in your own part, can you say to this 1 

[To OtMlo.] 

Bra. Nothing, but this is so. 

Oih. Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors. 
My very noble and approved good masters, — 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, . 
It is most true ; true, I have married her; 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath tins extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech. 
And little bless'd with the set phrase of peace; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years' pith, 
Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I speak. 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause. 
In speaking for myself; yet by your gracious patience, 
I will* a rounS iin varnish' d tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love) what drugs, "wTda^ c\x%xia&^ 
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What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 
(For such proceeding I am charged withal,) 
I won his daughter with. 

Bra. A maiden never bold ; 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush'd at herself; and she, in spite of nature. 
Of years, of country, credit, everything. 
To fall in love with what she feared to look on ! 
It is a judgment maimed and most imperfect. 
That will confess — ^perfection so could err 
Against all rules of nature ; and must be driven 
To find out practices of foul perdition, 
Why this should be. I therefore vouxsh again, 
That with some mixtures powerful o'er the bloody 
Or with some dram conjured to this effect, 
He wrou^t upon her. 

Duke, To vouch this is no proof; 
Without more certain and more overt test. 
Than these. thin habits, and poor likelihoods • 

Of modem seeming, do prefer against him. 

1 Sen, But, Othello, speak : 
Did you, by indirect and forced courses. 
Subdue and poison this young maid's affections? 
Or came it by request and such fair question 
As soul to soul affordeth 1 

0th, I do beseech you. 
Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 
And let her speak of me before her father; 
If you do find me foul in her report. 
The trust, the office, I do hold of you, 
Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon my life. 

DvJee. Fetch Desdemona hither. 

Oih, Ancient, conduct them ; you best know the place. 

[jExeunt logo and AUendoTUs^l 
And, till she come, as truly as to Heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood. 
So justly to your grave ears I'll present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady's love, 
And she in mine. 

DnJce, Say it, Othello. 
_O ih, Her father loved me ; oft invited me, 
^|tffH||Lgtuestion'd me the story of my life, 
W ^Hveftr to year; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
^■Jiave pass'd. 
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I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 

To the very moment that had made me tell it. 

Wherein I sj)oke of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the eminent deadly breach; 

'Of being taken by i3ie insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence, 

Aaid portanca in my travel's history. 

These things to hear. 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence; 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
She 'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively; I did consent; 
And often did begtdle her of her tears, 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered. My story being done. 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 
She swore, — ^in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 
'Twas' pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful : 
She wish'd she had not heard it; yet she wish'd 
That Heaven had made her such a man : she thank'd me, 
And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story, 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I spake; 
She loved me for the dangers I had pass'd; 
And I loved her, that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I have used; 
Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 

Unter Desdemona. 

Dtiie, I think this tale would win my daughter too. 
Good Brabantio, 

Take up this mangled matter at the best; 
Men do their broken weapons rather u^e. 
Than their bare hands. 

BrcL I pray you hear her speak; 
If she confess that she was half the wooer. 
Destruction on my head, if my bad blame 
Light on the man ! Come hither, gentle mistress : 
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Do you perceive, in all this noble company, 
• Where most you owe obedience ? 

Des, My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty : 
To you, I am bound for life and education; 
My life and education both do learn me 
How to respect you; you are the lord of duty, 
I am hitherto your daughter : But here 's my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother shew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge, that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 

Bra, Heav'h be with you ! I have done. 
Please it your grace, on to the state affairs. 
Come hither. Moor ; 

I here do give thee that with all my heart. 
Which, but*thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. 

Duke. If virtue no delighted beauty lack. 
Your son-in-law is far more fiiir than black. 

Bra. Look to her. Moor ; have a quick eye to see ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee. — Sliakespeare. 



OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

They were a young lad of eighteen or nineteen, and his 
mother, a lady of about fifty, or it might be less. The mother 
wore a widow's weeds, and the boy was also clothed in deep 
mourning. They were poor — very poor; for their only means 
of support arose from the pittance the boy earned by copying 
writings for booksellers. 

They had removed from some country place and settled in 
London; partly because it afforded better chances of employ- 
ment for the boy, and partly, perhaps, with the natural desire 
to leave a place where they had been in better circumstances, 
and where their poverty was known. They were proud 
under their reverses, and above revealing their wants and 
privations to strangers. How bitter those privations were, 
and how hard the boy worked to remove them, no one ever 
knew but themselves. Night after night — ^two, three, four 
hours after midnight — could we hear the occasional raking 
up of the . scanty fire, or the hollow or half-stifled cough. 
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which indicated his being stilL at work; and day after day, 
could we see more plainly that nature had set that unearthly 
light in his plaintive face which is the beacon of her worst 
disease. 

Actuated, we hope, by a higher feeling than mere curiosity, 
we contrived to establish, first an acquaintance, and then a 
close intimacy, with the poor strangers. Our worst fears 
were realized; the boy was sinking fast. Through a part of 
the winter, and the whole of the following spring, the mother 
attempted to procure needlework embroidery — anything for 
bread. 

A few shillings now and then, were all she could earn. 
The boy worked steadily on; dying by minutes, but never 
once giving utterance to complaint or murmur. 

One beautiful autumn evening we went to pay our custom- 
ary visit to the invalid. His little remaining strength had 
been decreasing rapidly for two or three days preceding, and 
he was lying on the sofa at the open window, gazing at the 
setting sun. His mother had been reading the* Bible to 
him, for she closed the book as we entered, and advanced to 
meet us. 

"I was telling William," she said,-" that we must manage 
to take him into the country somewhere, so that he may get 
quite well. He is not ill, you know, but he is not very 
strong, and has exerted himself too much lately." Poor 
thing ! The tears that streamed through her fingers, as she 
turned aside, too plainly shewed how fruitless was the attempt 
to deceive herself 

We sat down by the head of the sofa, but said nothing, 
for we saw the breath of life was passing gently but rapidly 
from the young form before us. At every respiration, his 
heart beat more slowly. 

The boy placed one hand in ours, grasped his mother's 
arm with the other, drew her hastily towards him, and 
fervently kissed her cheek. ' There was a pause. He sunk 
back upon his pillow, and looked long and earnestly in his 
mother's face, 

"William, William 1" murmured the mother after a long 
interval, " don't look at me so — speak to me, dear." 

The boy smiled languidly, but an instant afterwards his 
features resolved into the same cold, solemn gaze. 

"William, dear William! rouse yourself, dear; don't look 
at me so, love — ^pray don't ! Alas ! alas ! what shall I do !" 
cried the widow, clasping her hands in agony—" my dear boy ! 
he is dying !" 



\ 
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The boy raised liimself by a violent effort, and folded bis 
bands t<^tber — ^'^ Mother! dear, dear mother, bury me in 
the open fields — anywhere but in these dreadful streets. I 
should like to be where you can see my grave, but not in 
these dose crowded streets; they have -killed me;, kiss me 
again, mother; put your arm round my neek — ^ 

He fell back, and a strange expression stole upon his 
features; not of pain or suffering, but an indescribable, fizing^ 
of every line and musde. 

Ths bot was dkab. 



MAUD MTJLLER 

Maud Mullsr, on a summer^s day, 
Haked the meadows sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth ' 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and a merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed ftom his tree. 

But, when she glanced to the £ur-off town. 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast — 

A wish that she hardly dared to own, / 

For something better than she had known. 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane. 
Smoothing his horse's chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 

Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 

And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the me^ows across the road. 

* 

She stooped where the cool stream bubbled up. 
And filled for him her small tin cup. 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 

" Thanks !" said the Judge, " a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed." 
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He spoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her briar-torn gown. 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown ; 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Miiller looked and sighed : " Ah me ! ] 

That I the Judge's bride might be ! 

*' He would dress me up in silks so fine. 
And praise me at his toast and wine. 

^' My father should wear a broad-cloth coat : 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 

*' I 'd dress my mother so grand and gay. 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

^* And I 'd feed the hungry and .clothe the poor; 
And all should bless me who left our door." 

■ 

The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Miiller standing still. 

*' A form more fair a face more sweet. 
Ne'er hath it been my lot to meet. 

*' And her modest answer and graceful air. 
Shew her wise and good as she is fair. 

" Would she were mine, and I to-day 
Like her a harvester of hay: 

** No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs. 
And weary lawyers with endless tongues, 

" But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health of quiet and loving words." 

But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold. 
And his mother, vain of her rank and ^ciV^. 
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So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon. 
When he hummed in court an old love tune ; 

And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower. 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth's bright glow. 
He watched a picture come and go : 

And sweet Maud Miiller*s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft when the wine in his glass was red. 
He longed for the wayside well instead. 

» 

And closed his eyes on his garnished rpoms. 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms. 

And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain ; 
" Ah, that I were free again ! 

" Free as when I rode that day. 

Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay." 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor. 
And many children played round her door. 

But care and sorrow, and racking pain^ 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 

And she heard the little spring-brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein : 

And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 

Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
itched away into stately halls ; 
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The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 

And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o'er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw. 
And joy was duty, and love was law. 

Then she took up her burden of life again, ' 
Saying only, " It might have been ! " 

Alas ! for Maiden, alas ! for Judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge ! 

God pity them both ! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 

For of all sad works of tongue or pen. 

The saddest are these : " It might have been 1 " 

Ah, well ! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes : 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away ! 

— J, G. Whittier, 



KING HENRY IV. 

King Henry, Earl op Worcester, Earl op Northumber- 
land, Hotspur, and Sir W. Blunt. 

King, My blood hath been too cold and temperatQi ' 

Unapt to stir at these indignities. 
And you have found me; for, accordingly 
You tread upon my patience; but be sure, 
I will from henceforth rather be myself, 
Mighty, and to be fear'd, than my condition. 
Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young down : 
And therefore lost that title of respect. 
Which the proud soul ne*er pays but to the proud. 

Wor. Our house, my sovereign liege, little deserves 
The scourge of greatness to be us^d on it; 
And that same greatness, too, which our own hftnds 
Have help to make so portly. 
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North. My lord,— — 

King. Worcester, get thee gone; for I do see 
Daujrer and disobedience in thine eye : 
O, s^, ym,r presen<«.is too bold anl peremptory ; 
And majesty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier of a servajit brow. 
You have go6d leave to leave ub : when we noed 
Your use and counsel, we shall send for you. 

\£qsU Worcester.'] 
{to Northumherhmd) You were about to speak. 

North, Yea, my good lord. 

Those prisoners in your highness* name demanded, 
Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon took. 
Were, as he says, not with such strength denied, 
As is delivered to your majesty. 

Hot. My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 
But I remember, when the fight was done. 
When I was dry with rage and extreme "Ufl, 
Breathless and fednt, leaning upon my sword. 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress'd. 
Fresh as a bridegroom; and his chin new reaped, 
SheVd like a stubble-land at a harvest home : 
He was perfamM like a milliner; 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncetbox, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took't away again; 
And still he smil'd, and talk'd : 
And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by. 
He call'd them — untaught knaves, unmannerly. 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He.,qiiestion'd me ; among the rest, demanded 
My prisoners, in your majesty's behalf. 
I, then all smarting, with my wounds being cold. 
To be so pestered with a popinjay. 
Out of my grief and my impatience. 
Answered neglectingly, I know not what: 
He should, or he should not ; for he made me.mad, 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet. 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, — heaven save the mark I — 
And telling me, the sovereign'st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise; 
And that it was great pity, so.it was. 
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This villainous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, • 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answer'd indirectly, as I said : 

And, I beseech you, let not his report 

Come current for an accusation, 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

Blunt The circumstance considered, good 'my lord,' 
Whate'er Harry Pe^cy then had said 
To such a person, and in such a place. 
At such a time, with all the rest re-told. 
May reasonably die, and never rise 
To do him wrong, or any way impeach 
What he then said, so he unsay it now. 

King, Why, yet he doth deny his prisoners ; 
But with proviso and exception, — 
That we, at our own charge, shall ransoiii straight 
His brother-in-law, the foolisl;^ Mortimer; 
Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray'd 
The lives of those that he did lead to fight 
Against the great magician, bold Glendower ; 
Whose daughter, as we hear, that Earl of March 
Hath lately married. Shall our coffers then 
Be emptied to redeem a traitor home] 
Shall we buy treason] and indent with fears 
When they have lost and forfeited themselves? 
No, on the barren mountains let him starve ; 
For I shall never hold that man my friend. 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 
To ransom home revolted Mortimer. 

Hot Revolted Mortimer ! 
He never did fall off, my sovereign liege. 
But by the chance of war : to prove that true, ^ 

Needs no more but one tongue for all those wounds. 
Those mouth'd wounds, which valiantly he took 
When on the gentle Severn's sedgy bank. 
In single opposition, hand to hand. 
He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower : 
Three times they breath' d, and three times they did drink. 
Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood; 
IHio then, affrighted with their bloody looks, 

H 
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Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, ? 

And hid his crisp head in the hollow, bank, 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 
Never did base and rotten policy 
Colour her working with such deadly wounds; 
Nor never could the noble Mortimer 
Receive so many, and all willingly ; — 
Then let him not be slandered with revolt. 

King, Thou dost belie him, Percy, thoa dost belie him,— 
He never 4id encounter with Glendower ; 
I tell thee, 

He durst as Well have met the fiend alone^ 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 
Art not asham'd 1 But, sirrah, henceforth, 
Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer. 
Send me your prisoners with the speediest means, 
Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you. My Lord Northumberland, 
We will license your departure with yoiir son. — 
Send us your prisoners, or you'll hear of it. 

Hot And, if the army come and roar for them^ 
I will not send them : — I will after straight. 
And tell him so ; for I will ease my heart, 
AJbeit I make a hazard of my head. 

North, What, drunk with choler 1 Stay and pause awhile ; 
Here comes your uncle. 

Hot, He said he would not ransom Mortimer ; 
Forbad my tongue to speak of Mortimer; 
But I will find him when he lies asleep. 
And in bis ear I '11 holla " Mortimer ! " 
Nay, 

I '11 have a starling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but " Mortimer," and give it him, 
To keep his anger still in motion. 

North, Farewell, good brother ; we shall thrive, I trust. 

Hot, Uncle, adieu : — O, let the hours be short, 
Till fields, and blows, and groans applaud our sport % 

^-Shakeapecere. 



THE CROSSING SWEEPER'S DEATH. 

Says the Coroner, is that boy here? Says the beadle, no, sdr, 
.is not here. Says the Coroner, go and fetch him tlien. 
''^ i here's the boy, gentlemen. 
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Here he is, very muddy, very hoarse, very ragged. Now, 
boy ! — But stop a minute. Caution. This boy must be put 
through a few preliminary paces. 

Name, Jo. Nothing else that he knows on. Don't know 
that everybody else has twp names. Never heerd of sich a 
think. Don't know that Jo is short for a longer name. 
Thinks it long enough for him. He don't find no fetult with 
it. Spell it ? No. He can't spell it. No fetther, no mother, 
no Mends. Never ho&n to school. Whaf •* home] Knows 
a broom 's a broom, and knows it 's wieke^* to tell a lie. Don' 
recollect who told him about the broom, or about the lie, but 
knows both. Can't exactly say what will be dohe to him after 
he 's dead if he tells a lie to the gentlemen here, but believes 
it'll be something very bad to punish him, and serve him 
right — and so he 'U tell the truth. 

That graceless creature only knows that the dead man 
(whom he recognized just now by his yellow fewje and . black 
hair) was sometimes hooted and pursued about' the stneets. 
That one cold winter night, when hfe, the boy, was shivering 
in a doorway near his crossing, the man turned to look at 
him, and came back, and, having questioned him and found 
he had not a fidend in the world, said, " Neither have I. Not 
one ! " and gave him the price of a supper and a night's 
lodging. That the man had often spoken to him since ; and 
asked him whether he slept sound at night, and how he bore 
cold and hunger, and whether he ever wished to die, and 
similar strange questions. That when the man had no money, 
he would say in passing, "I am as poor as you to-day, 
Jo " ; but that when he had any, he would always (as the boy 
most heartily believes) been glad to give him some. 

" He wos wery good to me," says the boy, wiping his eyes 
with his wretched sleeve. "Wen I see him a-layin' so 
stritched out just now, I wished he could have heeni toe tell 
him so. He wos wery good to me, he wos !" 

With the night comes a slouching figure through the 
tunnel-court, to the outside of the iron gate of the churchyard. 
It holds the gate with its hands, and looks in between the 
hars ; stands looking in for a little while. 

It then, with an old broom it carries, softly sweeps the step, 
and makes the archway clean. It does so very busily and 
trimly ; looks in again, a little while; and so departs, mutter- 
ing, " he wos very good to me, he wos !" 

**♦#*•• 

" You hear what she says. But get up, get up I" 

Jo, shaking and chattering, slowly tiaea anA. «k^».Ti'^^, ^^wst 
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the manner of his tribe in a difficulty, sidewiQ|9^ agpiiist the 
boarding, resting one of his high shoulders againtft it, and 
covertly rubbing his right hand over his lefb, and his left foot 
over his right. 

" You hear what she says, and I know it 's true. Have 
you been here ever since?" 

" Wishermaydie if I seen Tom-all-Alone*fi till this blessed 
morning," replies Jo, hoarsely. 

" Why have you come here now 1 " 

Jo looks all around the confined court, looks at his 
questioner no higher than the knees, and finally answers : 

" I don't know how to do nothink, and I can't get nothink 
to do. I'm wery poor and ill, and I thought I 'd come back 
here when there wam't nobody about, and lay down and hide 
somewheres as I knows on till arter dark, and then go and 
beg a trifle of Mr. Snagsby. He wos alius willin fur to give 
me somethink, he was, though Mrs. Snagsby she wus alius a 
chivying on me— like everybody everywheres." 

" Where have you come from ? " 

" Aye ! " says Allan. " Why^ what have you been 
doing?" \ 

" Nothink, sir. Never done nothink to get myself into no 
trouble, 'cept in not moving on ahd the Inkwhich. But I 'm. 
a-moving on now. I 'm a-moving on to the berryin ground — 
that 's the move as I 'm up to." 

" Now, Jo," says Allan, keeping Ms eye upon him, " come 
with me, and I will find you a belter place than this to lie 
down and hide in. , / 

Jo takes his creeping way along affcer Allan Woodcourt, 
close to the houses on the opposite side of the street. In this 
order the two came up out of Tom-all- Alone's into the broad 
rays of the sunlight and the purer air. 

A breakfast-stall at a street comer suggests the first thing 
to be done. What is a dainty repast to Jo is then set be- 
fore him, and he begins to gulp the cofiee, and to gnaw the 
bread-and-butter, looking anxiously about him in all directions 
as he eats and drinks, like a scared animal. 

But he is so sick and miserable, that even hunger has 
abandoned him. " I thought I waS a-most a starvin, sir," says 
Jo, soon putting down his food; " but I don't no nothink — not 
even that. I don't care for eating wittles nor yet for drinking 
on 'em." And Jo stands shivering, and looking at the break- 
fast wonderingly. 

Allan Woodcourt lays his hand upon his pulse, and on his 
.tl^est. *' Draw breath, Jo ! *' " It dniws," says Jo, " as heavy 
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as a cart** He might add, " and rattles like it ;" but he only 

mutters, " I 'm a-moving on, sir/' 

For the cart, so hard to 4raw, is near its journey's end, and 

drags over stony ground. Not many times can the sun rise, 

and behold it still upon its weary road. 

• * > • • • « • 

Jo is in a sleep, or in a stupor to-day, and Allan Woodcourt, 
newly arrived, stands by him, looking down upon his wasted 
form. After a while, he softly seats himself upon the bedside 
with his face towards him, and touches his chest and heart. 
The cart had very nearly given up, but labours on a little 
more. 

" Well, Jo ! what is the matter ? Don't be frightened." 

"I thought," says Jo, who was started, and is looking 
round, " I thought I was in Tom-all- Alone's agin. Ain*t 
there nobody here but you, Mr. Woodcoti" 

« Nobody;" 

" And I ain't took back to Tom-all- Alone' s. Am I, sir?" 

" No." Jo closes his eyes, muttering, " I 'm wery thankful." 

Afber watching him closely a little while, Allan puts his 
mouth very near his ear, and says to him in a low distinct 
voice : 

"Jo! Did you ever know a prayer 1" 

" Never knowd nothink, sir." 

" Not so much as one short prayer 1" 

" No, sir. Nothink at^l. Mr. Chadbands he wos a-prayin 
wunst at Mr. Sangsby's, cu^d I heerd him; but he sounded as 
if he wos a-speakm' to hisself, and not to me. He prayed a 
lot, but / couldn't ihake out nothink on it. Different times, 
there was other genlmen come down Tom-all- Alone's a-prayin, 
but they all mostly sed as the t'ther wuns prayed wrong, and 
all mostly sounded to be a-talking to theirselves, or a-passing 
blame on the t'thers, and not a-talkin to us. We never knowd 
nothink. / never knowd what it was all about." 

It takes him a long time to say this: and few but an 
experienced and attentive listener could hear, or, hearing, un- 
derstand him. After a short relapse into sleep or stupor, he 
makes, of a sudden, a strong effort to get out of bed. 

" Stay, Jo. What now ? " 

" It 's time for me to go to that there berryin ground, sir," 
he returns with a wild look. 

" Lie down, and tell me, what berryin ground, Jo 1" 

" Where they laid him as wos wery good to me, wery good 
to me indeed, he was. It 's time fur me to go down to that 
there berryin ground, sir, and ask to be put along with him. 
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I wants to go there and be berried. He used bxt to say to 
me, I am as poor as you to-day, Jo, he says. I wants to tell 
him that I am as poor as him now, and have come th^e to 
be laid along with him." 

" By-and-by, Jo. By-and-by." 

" Ah ! Praps they wouldn't do it if I was to go myself. 
But will you promise to have me took there, sir^ and laid along 
with him V 

" I will, indeed." 

" Thank'ee, sir. They *11 have to get the key of the gate 
afore they can take me in, for it 's alius looked. An there 's a 
step there, as I used for to clean with my broom. — It 's tum'd 
wery dark, sir. Is there any light a-comin?" 

" It's coming fast, Jo.'' 

Fast. The cart is shaken all to pieces, and the rugged road 
is very near it's end. 

" Jo, my poor fellow !" 

*' 1 hear you, sir, in the dark, but I 'm a-gropin — Sr-gropin — 
let me catch hold of your hand." 

" Jo, can you say what I sayl " 

" I 'U say anythmk as you say, sir, for I knows it 's good." 

" Our Father." 

" Our Father ! " yes, that 's wery good, sir. 

" Which art in Heaven." 
; " ALrt in Heaven — is the light a-comin, sir?" 

'' It is close at hand. Hallowed be Thy name." 

" Hallowed be— Thy— " 

The light is come upon the dark benighted way. Dead ! 

Dead, your majesty. Dead, my lords and gentlemen. 
Dead, right reverends and wrong reverends of every order. 
Dead, men and women, bom with heavenly compassion in 
your hearts. Ajid dying, thus around us every day. — Dickens, 



THE BARGAIN. 

Antonio. Bassanio. Shtlock. 

Shy, Three thousand ducats, — well. 
Bass, Aye, sir, for three months. 
tShy. For three months, — well. 

^009. For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be bound. 
SAy. Antonio shall become boxmd) — well. 
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Bass. May you stead me? Will you pleasure me? 
Sliall I know your answer ? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, for three months, and Antonio 
bound. 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary. 

Shy. Ho, no, no, no, no; — my meaning, in saying he is a 
good man, is to have you understand me, that he is sufficient : 
yet his means are in supposition : he hath an argosy bound to 
Tripolis, another to the •Indies; I understand, moreover, upon 
the Bialto, he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for England, — 
and other ventures he hath, squandered abroad.. But ships 
are but boards, sailors but men: there be land-rats, water- 
rats, water-thieves, and land-thieves— I mean, pirates; and 
then, there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks. — The 
man is, notwithstanding, sufficient : — three thousand ducats : — 
I think, I may take his bond. 

Bass. Be assured you may. 

Shy. I will be assured, I may; and, that I may be assured, 
I will bethink ma May I speak with Antonio ? 

Bctse. If it please you to dme with us. 

Sh^ Yes, to smell pork; to eat of the habitation which 
your prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil into. X will 
buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and so following; but I will not eat with you, drink with 
you, nor pray with ycrtt. What news on the Bialto ? — ^Who 
is he who comes here ? 

UrUer Antonio. 

Bass. This is Siguier Antonio. 

Shy. [Aside.] How like a fawning publican he looks! 
I hate mm, for he is a Christian : 
But more, for that, in low simplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation; and he rails. 
Even there where merchants most do congregate. 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift. 
Which he calls interest : Cursed be my tribe, 
If I forgive him ! 

Bass. Shylock, do you hear ? > 

Shy. I am debating of my pfceaenLliK)!^ > 
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And, by the near guess of my memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 

Of full three thousand ducats : What of that ? 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnish me. But soft : how many months 

Do you desire 1 — "Rest you fair, good signior : 

[To Antonio,] 
Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

Ant. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 
By taking, nor by giving of excess. 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a custom : — Is he yet possessed. 
How much you would 1 

Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot, — ^three months, you told me so. 
Well, then, your bond; and, let me see — but hear you : 
Meth ought you said, you neither lend, nor borrow, 
Upon advantage. 

Ant. I do never use it. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, — 'tis a good round sum. 
Three months from twelve, then let me see the rate. 

Ant Well, Shylock, shall we be beholden to you 1 
Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and ofb. 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my monies, and my usances : 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug : 
For suffrance is the badge of all our tribe : 
You call me — misbeliever, cut-throat dog. 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well, then, it now appears, you need my help : 
Go to then ; you come to me, and you say, 
Shylock, we would have monies ; You say so : 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger ciir 
Over your threshold; monies is your suit. 
What should I say to you ? Should I not say, 
llaih a dog money ? is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats ? or 
8hall I bend low, and.in a bondsman's key, 

ited breath, and whispering humbleness, 

Bpit on me on Wednesday last, 
^^ me such a day ; (mother tim^y 
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Y(M called me — dog ; aiidfor these courtesies 
I *U lend you thus m/uch monies. 

Ant. I am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends ; (for when did fiiendship take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend 1) 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who, if he break, thou may'st with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy, Why, look you, how you storm ! 
I would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stain'd^me with. 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my monies, and you'll not hear me : 
This is kind I offer. 

Ant, This were kindness. 

Shy, This kindness will I shew : — 
Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond; and, in a merry sport, 
K you repay me not on such a day. 
In such a place, such sum, or sums, as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what paii) of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant, Content, in faith; 1*11 seal to such a bond. 
And say, there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass, You shall not seal to such a bond for me, 
I'll rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant, Why, fear not, man ; I will not forfeit it ; 
Within these two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy, O, Father Abraham ! what these Christians are 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others ! Pray you, tell me this : 
If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction -of the forfeiture % 
A pound of man's flesh, taken from a man. 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say. 
To buy his favour, I extend this friendship : 
If he will take it, so : if not, adieu : 
And, for my love, I pray you, wrong me not. 
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Ant, Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's ; . 
Give him direction for this merry bond. 
And I will go and purse the ducats straight : 
See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave ; and presently 
I will be with you. [^a»^.] 

Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew, 
This Hebrew will turn Christian ; he grows kind. 

Bass. I like not fair terms, and a villain's mind. 

-471^. Come on ; in this there can be no dismay. 
My ships come home a month before the day. \Exeunt.'\ 

— Shakespeare. 



THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIK 
[By kind permissioii of Robert Brownino, Esq.] 

Hamelik Town *s in Brunswick, 
By famous HAnover dty; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its wall on the southern side; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied; 
But, when begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred years ago. 

To see the townsfolk suffer s6 
From vermin was a pity.* 

Eats! 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats. 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles. 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats^ 
And ev^ spoiled the women's chats, 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking: 
" 'Tis clear," cried they, " our Mayor's a nodJIy ; 

And as for our Oorponnktion — shocking 
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To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 

For dolts that can't or won't determine 

What's best to rid ns of our vermin ! 

You hope, because you're old and obese, 

To find in the furry civic robe ease ? 

Rouse up, sirs ! Give your brains a raoking 

To find the remedy we're lacking. 

Or, sure as fete, we'll send you packing !" 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

An hour they sate in council. 

At length the Mayor broke silence : 
" For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell; 

I wish I were a mUe hence ! 
It's easy to bid one rack one's brain — 
I'm sure my poor head aches again 
I've scratched it so, and all in vain. 
Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap ! " 
Just as he said this, what shoxdd hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tapl 

" Bless us," cried the Mayor, " what's that !" 
(With the Corporation as he sat. 
Looking little though wondrous fat; 
Nor brighter was lus eye, nor moister. 
Than a too-long-opened oyster, 
Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous), 
** Only a scraping of shoes on the mat? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my he^rt go pit-a-pat !" 

" Come in!" — ^the Mayor cried, looking bigger: 

And in did come the strangest figure. 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow and half of red; 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a jmi, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tufb on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in — 

There was no guessing his kith and kin ! 

And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire : 

Quoth one : " It's as my great-gcandfiivt^v 
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Starting up at the Trump of Doom's tone, 
Had walked this way from his painted tombstone." 

He advanced to the council-table: 

And, " Please your honours," said he, " Tm able, 
By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun,. , 
That creep, or swim, or fly, or run -"* 
After me so as you never saw ! 
And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm. 
The mole, and toad, and newt, and viper; 
And people call me the Pied Piper."* 

(And here they noticed round his neck 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe. 

To match with his coat of the selfsame cheque; 

And at the scarf's hung a pipe; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 

As if impatient to be playing 

Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 

Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

" Yet," said he, " poor piper as I am. 

In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats; 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire bats : 

And, as for what your brain bewilders, 

If J can rid your town of rats 

Will you give me a thousand guilders?" 

" One ? fifty thousand ! " — was the exclamation 

Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 

In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then, like a musical adept. 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 
And the muttering grew to a giNimbling ; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbliUbjj^ 
And out of the house the rats came tumbling. 
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Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats. 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers. 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
. Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Famihes by tens and dozens. 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives—; 
FoU^v^d the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they jfollowed dancing. 
Until they came to the River Weser 
Wherein all plunged and perished 
— Save one, who, stout as Julius Caesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he the manuscript he cherished) 
To Bat-land home his commentary, 
Which was, " At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe. 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 
Into a cider-press's gripe; 
And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards. 
And a leaving ajar of conserve cupboards, 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks. 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks; 
And it seemed as if a voice 

5 Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery, 
B breathed) called out, Oh ! rats, rejoice ! 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
To munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Break&st, supper, dinner, luncheon ! 
And just as a bulky sugar puncheon, 
All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 
Just as methought it said, come, bore me 1 
— ^I found the Weser rolling o'er me." 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Hinging the bells till they rocked the steeple ! 

"Go," cried the Mayor, " and get long poles ! 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes ! 
Consult with carpenters and builders. 
And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the ratsi" — when suddenly up the face 
Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 
HFith a "First, if yoxt please, my TH0\3«A:fi(i> orviWASY.'fe.'ekN!" 
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A thousand guilders? The Mayor looked blue; 

So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc^ 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grare, Hodc; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar's biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering feUow 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow ! 

" Beside," quoth the Maytor with a knowing wink, 

" Our business was done at the river's brink; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what's dead can't come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we're not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something to drink. 

And a matter of moiley to put in your poke; 

But, as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 

Beside, our losses have made us thrifty; 

A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty !" 

The piper's face fell, and he cried, 
" No trifling ! I can't wait, beside ! 
I've promised to visit by dinner-time 
Bagdat, and accepted the prime 
Of the Head Cook's pottage, all he's rich in, 
For having left, in the Caliph's kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor-^ 
With him I proved no bargain-driver, 
With you, don't think I'll bate a stiv^ ! 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another &shion." 

« How V cried the Mayor, " d'ye think Til brook 

Being worse treated than a Cook 1 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow 1 Do your worst, 

Blow your pipe there till you burst !" 

Once more he stept into the street; 

And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 
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There was a rustling, that seemed like a bustling 

Of merry crowds justling, at pitchiiig and hustling, 

Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 

Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering, 

And, like fowls in a fiBLrm-yard when barley is scattering. 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls. 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily ailer 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step, or cry 
To the children merrily skipping by — 
And could only follow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 
But how the Mayor was on the rack. 
And the wretched CounciFs bosoms beat, 
As the Piper turned from the High Street 
To where the Weser rolled its waters 
Bight in the way of their sons and daughters! 
However he turned from South to West, 
And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed. 
And after him the children pressed; 
Great was the joy in every breast. 
" He never can cross that mighty top ! 
He*s forced to let the piping drop. 
And we shall see our children stop !" 
When low, as they reached the mountain's side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide. 
As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 
And the Piper advanced and the children followed, 
And when all were in to the very last. 
The door in the mountain side shut &st. 
Did I say aHI No ! one was lame. 
And could not dance the whole of the way; 
And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say, — 

" It's dull in our town since my playmates left ; 

I can't forget that I'm bereft 

Of all the pleasant sights they see. 

Which the fiper also promised me; 

For he led uS; he said, to a joyous lan^) 
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Joining the town, and jnst at hand. 

Where waters gashed and fruit trees grew. 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And eTerything was strange and new; 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here. 

And their dogft outran our &llow deer, 

And honey-bees had lost their stings; 

And horses were bom with eagle's wings; 

And just as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured. 

The music stopped and I stood still. 

And found myself outside the Hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To ffo now limping s^a before. 

And never hear of that country more !" 

Alas, alas, for Hamelin ! 

There came into many a burgher's pate 

A text which says, that Hearen's Gate 

Opes to the Rich at as easy rate 

As the needle's eye takes a camel in ! 
The Mayor sent East, West, North, and South 
To offer the Piper by word of mouth. 

Wherever it was men's lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart's content,. 
If he'd only return the way he went. 

And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw *twas a lost endeavour, 
And Piper and dancers were gone for ever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 

Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year. 
These words did not as well appear, 

" And BO long after what happened here 

On the twenty -second of July, 

Thirteen hundred and seventy-six:" 
And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the Children's last retreat, 
They called it, the Pied Piper's street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor, 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 

They wrote the story on a column. 
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And on the great church window painted ] 

Ther same, to make the world acquainted 

How their children were stolen away ; 

And there it stands to this very day. 

And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there's a tribe 

Of alien people that ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbours lay such stress, 

To their fathers and mothers having risen 

Out of some subterraneous prison 

Into which they were trepanned 

Long time ago in a mighty band 

Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 

But how or why they don't understand. 

So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 

Of scores out with all men — especially pipers; 

And, whether they pipe us free, from rats or from mice. 

If we've promised them aught, let us keep our promise. 



A STRANGE PROPOSAL. 

[By kind permission of Charles Mathews, Esq.] 

Sib Charles Coldstream. Lady Clutterbuck. 

Lady C. Sir Charles Coldstream, I presume. I have not 
the pleasure of knowing you, and I believe you liave not the 
honour of knowing me. 

Sir (7. [Aside."] A good beginning. — [Aloud.] May I take 
the liberty of enquiring, madam — ^but pardon me — first, I 
believe, you are a widow? 

Lcidy G, Yes, sir. — [-istc^.] How very odd ! 

Sir G, Then permit me to offer you a chair. — r^«i<3?e.] I 
can't propose so abruptly as that. • \They sit.] 

Lady G. Sir Charles, we will proceed to business. 

Sir G, [Fedmg his pulse.] No sensation as yet; my pulse is 
calm ! 

Lady G. I ventured to intrude upon your gonerosity. Sir 
Oharles, in favour of our infant school ; — ^the girls are sadly in 
Tvant of blue mittens, and the boys of corduroy — ^a — a — cord\L- 
roys — any subscription most gratefully ackii07A.Q^^<&^ \xi ^'^ 
Morning Post. 
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Sir C. r With hit hand on his pulse.'] No, not the frlig^Tt effect. 

Leuli/ (/. I beg you won't say thaty Sir Charles^ 

Sir C, liight 1 ask, madam — we are neighbours, I believe ? 

Lady C, My house is close to yours — a mere cottage, but I 
remain there with pleasure, as it was there I lost my poor 
htiHbund. 

t>iT (\ I understand, the pleasures of memory; — and have 
we bachelors suffered for any length «f time the disgrace of 
vouf widowhood ? 

Lady C. Sir ! 

Sit C, I say, madam, is it long that you hare enjoyed your 
misfortune? 

Lady C. Oh, a considerable period. 

Sir C, A goo<l match, the lamented Clutterbuck ? 

Lady C, Ah — h, sir, I have been wedded twice. My first, 
|)oor Ironbrace, wooed me from a flourishing businesb^in town. 

Sir C. Musical? 

Lady C. No, millinery ; he was an ironfounder, — not hand- 
some, but — 

Sir a Good? 

Lady (7. No, sir, wealthy ; while I had nothing to offer him, 
iiH <lowry, but my virtue. 
. Sir C, Ah ! little enough ! 

LadyC. Sir! 

Sir C. I simply remarked, that in this money-making age, 
mere virtue — unfortunately — but pray proceed. 

Lady C. Three months after marriage, news reached me of 
his death. I immediately quitted London with what fbctune 
I poHsessed, to hide my tears at a watering place, where I met 
Sir Stephen Clutterbuck, a little wizen old gentleman, who 
wore powder; but one couldn't look upon that as a physical 
objection, you know, sir — 

Sir C, On the contrary, madam. 

Lady C, He offered me his hand and heart — a heart of five- 
and-fifty is rather — 

Sir a Tough! 

Lady C, A hand of half a century seemed to me a~ 

Sir C. A paw — I catch the idea ! well, you sighed, thought 
of your unprotected state, and took the heart and the — 

Lady C. Exactly; besides, he kept his carriage, and his 
&mily was good — his name a pretty one — you think Clutter- 
ik a pretty one, don't you, sir? 

Sir C. Distlnguey madam. 

^ C. When, what, sir, do you think I discovered, a week 
our marriage ? That he liadn't a sixpence. 
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Sir C, ,Just now', you said he had a camhge. 

Lady G. So he had b\it no horses — 'twas only jobbed. 

Sir C, Oh, Corpo di Bacco, — then 'twas a swindle ! 

Lady C. He soothed my indignation — for he had a good 
heart withal — ^by making me the only atonement in his 
power. 

Sir C, I see — he left the country. 

Lady C. No, he died. 

Sir C, That was rather handsome of him. 

Lady C. Yes. However, notwithstanding his behaviour, I 
mourned him the regular time. 

Sir C. It does honour to your head and heart, madam. 

Lady C. [She rises.^ But in your delightful conversation, I 
forgot the object of my visit. 

Sir (7, \Pv>t8 chairs upJ\ Your pardon : my steward will give 
you a c&eck for twenty guineas. 

Lady C. You are generosity itself. 

Sir C. Not ataUL 

Lady C, Good morning. Sir Charles. 

Sir U. Permit me; delighted to have, made the accquaint- 
ance of so lovely a neighbour — farewell. Eather an odd 
woman, that, and rather amiising for a short time — but stay 
— dear me, I forgot to propose to her. — [Rum up,'\ Hollo ! 
[CaUa] I beg pardon, madam — yes-^you— ^madam ! — one mo- 
ment if you please — She's coming — positively, she amused me 
so, that she drove the idea of marriage out of my head. 

Re-enter Lady Clutterbuck. 

Lady C. Sir Charles. 

Sir C, I beg ten thousand pardons. If you '11 allow me I'll 
close the door. I omitted to mention a small matter — a — a — 
you — ^you — are positively very good looking still. 

Lady C. [Looks a^tonisJiedA Oh, Sir Charles ! 

Sir (7. I never pay compliments ; but of all the women I 
ever adored, (that is, the days when I did adore,) out of about 
two hundred, I may say, who have possessed my heart, there 
were several who could not in justice compare with you. 

Lady G, You are very polite, I 'm sure. Sir Charles. 

Sir C, Do me the favour to look at me — observe me criti- 
cally — ^how old am I? . 

Lady C. Dear me, how odd ! — I should say about seven or 
eight and twenty. 

Svr C. Lady Clutterbuck, do you remember tVe ccroifiX* o1 
1811? 
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Lady C. The comet ! 

Sir C. You cannot be old enough,— don't answer, perhaps 
the question is indelicate ; — ^but if that comet still existed, we 
should be precisely of the same age. 

Lady C. You and I, Sir Charles ] 

Sir C No, madam ; I and the comet. 

Lady C, Let me see. [GourUs Jmgers,] 1811, 1812, 1813, 
1814,— 

Sir C. Don't trouble yourself, I am thirty-three. 

Lady 0, Is this what you called me back to tell me, Sir 
Charles? 

Sir G, It was, madam. 

Lady (7. Oh ! 

Sir G, Madam, I am by nature melancholy. 

Lady G, You ? Why you have been saying all manner of 
funny things to me, this half hour. 

Sir G, You are mistaken : they were melancholy truths, 
positively. Why, 'twas only last week I made my will, left 
all my property amongst some friends, who are now on a visit 
here, before I carried out a fancy I had entertained for some 
time of hanging myself on a tree ! 

Lady (7. Hanging yourself on a tree ! 

Sir G, Or throwing myself into the river: I've a window- 
here convenient — the water flows to the wall. 

Lady G. Oh, you are joking ! 

Sir G, But . since I have seen you my mind is changed : I 
have taken up another fancy, one in which you can assist me. 

Lady G. \A»ideI\ What does he mean? — me ! 

Sir G. You ! listen : I have a house in town — estates in the 
three kingdoms, and one for a frieak in the Isle of Man — I Ve 
a shooting box on the banks of the Mississippi; three carriages 
— a — with horses — ^£12,000 a-year, and I offer you my hand. 

Lady G. Your hand to me ! . 

Sir (7. I am, as I have told you, only thirty-three ; and 
according to the highest female authorities, this cannot be 
designated a paw — [Holds out hda ha/nd^ — ^will you accept it ? 

Lady C7. Sir Charles, you amaze me ! is this intended for a 
declaration of love ? 

Sir (7. Quite the contrary — it is a proposal of marriage. 

Lady G. But — 

Sir (7. Excuse me, I have had so much love-making' in my 
time, I am sick of it — there *s nothing in it — ^the same thing 
!ver and over again — I prefer coming to the point at once : 

Ul jrou have me, you will do me a favour, and I shall be able 
sajr, I have a charming wife *, if you refuse me it will be 
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precisely the — I shall then simply say, I have a charming 
neighbour. — Turn it over in your mind, my dear lady — excuse 
my memory, give it your serious reflection: and pray don't 
allow my violent arguments to alarm you into matrimony. 

Lady G. Asleep i the wretch ! I '11 awake him — hem ! Sir 
Charles ! [Shakes chair,'] 

Sir G. YSta/rting,] Eh — ^what — oh, is it you, my dear madam? 
— ^you destroyed the most delicious dream — I was dreaming 
of you. [Gomes dovm,] 

LadyG. Oh! 
• Sir G, Yes, I dreamt that you refused me. 

Lady G. But dreams go by contraries, you know. Sir Charles. 

Sir (7. Alas, yes. 

Lady G. What ! 

Sir G. I meant, it was agitating — I was wretched ! — but 
still it was something to be that — ^it was a sign of existence. 

Lady G: Yes, Sir Charles, I awoke you to say — 

Sir G. What? 

Lady G. That the ten minutes are past. 

SirG, What ten minutes? — eh — oh— ah — ^beg pardon; of 
course, I remember my proposal. 

'Lady G. I have considered, and — 

Sir G. You refuse me — well — 

Lady (7. I accept. 

Sir G. Aha, good ! — 

Lady G. That surprises you, I believe. 

Sir G, Not in the least. We '11 fix the happy day as soon 
as you please. 
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A STORY A LA MODE. 

I AM a native of Ireland, and am fifty- three years of age ; my 
profession is that of a clergyman of the Established Church. 
I am a plain and simple man in my customs, and in my creed 
a lover of the truth, no matter where it is sought or upon 
what it is based. This statement will, I trust, absolve me 
from a superstitious belief, and free me from the necessity of 
endeavouring to explain one of those mysterious incidents on 
which learning can throw no light, and as to the csAsa^ ^1 
which Nature is still silent. 

On the 10th of September, 1853, 1 was tT^JveXJCm^ ^^ *^^ 
Great Northern BaHway to a small town, in ^oxk^vc^. ^^^^ 
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weather was miserably cold and wet, and the rain streamed 
down the glass of the carriage windows like a flood of tears. 
*We had left the King's Cross Terminus at 45 minutes past 
8 P.M., and it was now much past midnight. I sat listlessly 
with my watch in my hand, mentally calculating how long it 
would be ere my journey would be at an end and my mission 
fulfilled. 

I have stated that I am a minister of the Church of England; 
and, amongst the sacred duties of my office, I am sometimes 
called upon to perform even a sadder one than that of attending 
the dying bed — I allude to that of bearing the tidings to the 
unconscious survivors. It was upon one of these mournful 
missions that I was then bound — ^the more mournful, perhaps, 
from the knowledge which I had that the relatives were 
expecting the deceased himself instead of his sad messenger. 
The deceased had unexpectedly been stricken with fever, and 
I had been summoned suddenly to attend his last moments. 
To my astonishment, I had recognized in his features those 
of an old college chum and schoolmate ; and in compliance 
with his latest reqUest, I was hastening to apprise his family 
of the melancholy event — hoping that I might be able to 
add words of divine comfort and support; and that God 
would be pleased to make me the humble instrument of 
leading them, in their first lonely hour of bereavement, to 
the resignation which had soothed the last hours of the 
departed. 

My journey at length came to an end, and I stood upon 
the little station at Marketsbury. The guard had remounted 
his solitary seat ; the farewell shiiek of the engine had died 
away in the damp night air. I had watched the red, round, 
fiery bull's-eye at the' back of the last carriage disappear 
behind a bend in the ^<road ; and the train had i*esumed its 
course through the chilly wind and the lonesome night, when, 
upon glancing round, I found I was the only passenger that 
had alighted at Marketsbury. The station looked gloomy 
enough at that hour, as I was conducted by the porter through 
the little office to a dppr at the further end of it ; and still 
more miserable did it appear when the door had closed behind 
me, and I found myself on a dark and desolate heath at half- 
past two o'clock on a cold and rainy morning. 

The town of Marketsbury presented anything but a cheering 

appearance — a dozen or two of gas-lamps, weak and watery in 

the distance, being the only indication I had of its existence. 

A large barren common was before me, facing the road on 

which I stood; and whether 1 a\iOvi\^t\rcTL\.Q\.\3ka right hand 
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or to the left, or boldly plunge across the waste, I was in doubt. 
The rain came down in torrents, and each moment it increased. 
I was already half drenched, and as to the best course to 
adopt I was quite undecided. To get a conveyance to 
Marketsbury was out of the question, and to walk to the 
town in such a deluge, with nothing but the distant gas-lamps 
to mark the way, seemed all but an impossibility. Thinking 
the station would probably be closed for the night, I deter- 
mined to seek some shed in its vicinity, and there remain 
till at least the rain had abated or a conveyance could be 
procured. 

Hopelessly I was passing the station, when I fancied I saw 
a, small ray of light struggling through the chinks in the door. 
Insignificant as it appeared it gave me confidence; and with 
my knuckles I rapped at the door without delay. No answer 
came. The sound was borne away on the night wind ; and " 
the rain dripped dismally from the leaden roof into the pools 
beneath. As the necessity for seeking the shelter of a shed, 
in which to remain for the night, became the more inevitable, 
80 in proportion did my desire for a more comfortable resting- 
place increase. I knocked again — ^this time much louder than 
I had Imocked before. There was a momentary pause ; I then 
heard a shufflii^ of feet, a key was turned sharply, and the 
railway porter stood before me. 

He was a broad-shouldered, thick -set man, rather above the 
middle height than below it, and had a red, round, good- 
humoured face — the features of which were, however, all but 
obscured by an enormous beard of sandy-coloured hair. He 
was also very fat; and the suit of corduroy which he wore 
fitted him so tightly, that when he walked he appeared in a 
perpetual state of bursting. I remembered his face at once, and 
recognized him as the man who had taken my ticket. I had 
also heard the policeman call him Proggles. 

The man looked with an air of astonishment at receiving a 
visitor so late, or rather so early, an hour; and, as he held 
the door partly open, began with " No train till three, sir." 

I could see the office clock from where I stood. It was 
half-past two already; so, without hesitation, I entered the 
little office.^ 

" Going up, sir ? " inquired the porter, as he puslied a large, 
leather-backed arm-chair towards a stove, where the embers 
of a fire were gradually dying out. 

" No ; I am waiting till the rain holds up or until "tVi^ tcl^s^ 
train arrives, when I may stand a chance oi gfe\»\.YSi^ «. cotk^i^-^- 
ance to Marketeburj/' 
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You're pretty well wet through, sir," said the man, putting 
more coals upon the fire, and raking out some of the ashes. 
" Take your coat off — a cold's more easily caught than got rid 
of." 

Mr. Proggles having raised the gas a little, retired into a 
dark comer of the office and was seen no more. 

Having divested myself of my wet coat and boots, I sat down 
in the old-fashioned chair that the porter had drawn out ; and^ 
throwing my head back, took a survey of my temporary 
lodging. 

It was famished in the usual style — the customary number 
of life assurance prospectuses hanging upon the walls; the 
broad, brown desks, with large flat-bottomed ink-stands ; the 
pigeon-hole receptacles of the passengers' money; the invari- 
able number of bundles, baskets, fishing-rods — ^lefb by the 
travellers by the last train, or awaiting the arrival of those by 
the next ;— everything bespeaking a railway station of a little 
Yorkshire town. A broad white-faced office-clock was fixed 
above the fireplace before which the porter had placed the 
chair; on my right hand Was the small latticed window at 
which the rain was beating; and on my left hand was the 
little door through which I had but just now passed. 

Fatigued as I was, from having travelle<L so many hours 
without intermission, I imagined there would be little diffi- 
culty in gaining repose; but in this I was mistaken. A 
strange restlessness of mind and body pervaded me ; and, 
try what I would, I could not bring myself to the quietude 
that precedes sleep. 

I sat by the office fire watching the coals as they dropped 
from one shapeless mass to another; and in their strange 
forms I mentally saw old faces, half forgotten; while memory 
conjured up many a kindly word and cherished look. 

Thoughts of the past glanced rapidly through my mind; the 
days of boyhood dwindled into those of age ; and I, a gray- 
haired man, sat wondering how the time had fled since I and 
he whose eyes I had lately closed in death had many a collie 
laugh and pleasant game. How far into the future my 
imagination might have carried me I cannot say; but my 
thoughts appeared gradually to resolve themselves into one 
strange fancy. My attention became rivetted to the ticking 
of the office clock. 

Never once in all the wanderings of my mind — while con- 

g up the memories of the past or picturing what joys or 

'OW8 looked out of the distant ftiture — had I become 

tirelylost to its solitary sound*, it seemed to share my grie^ 
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to tune my thoughts ; but now, as I buried my head in the 
thick horse hair oozing out of the back of my chair, it roused 
me— for its tongue appeared to tick (as if uttering the word 
uppermost in mind) my dead friend! 8 ncmie I So strong an 
impression did it make upon me, that I started up to assure 
myself I had not dreamed it. All was qtdet within — no 
sound broke the stillness but the dripping of the rain on tho 
window-sill and the ticking of the clock ; but the wind, risings 
howled a mournful accompaniment over the dreary common. 

We had stared at each (1 and the clock) for some time, when^ 
chancing to look down, I found that I was not alone. Unob- 
served by me, Mr. Proggles, the porter, had come out of hi» 
obscure retreat, and, like myself, had his eyes fixed on the 
clock. Its broad white face seemed to look down on us, and 
its long, thin-pointed hands proclaimed the hour of night. 

"Can't sleep, sir?" 

" You 're right. I cannot." 

"'More can I, sir." 

And having thus delivered himself, Mr. Proggles became 
again absorbed in the clock. 

The place looked so desolate, and my restlessness so hope- 
less, that I thankfully seized on the chance of entering into 
conversation. 

" You Ve not much rest of a night, I suppose. You are 
always being disturbed ? " 

" I Ve pretty much of that, sir," answered Proggles, putting 
his shiny cap on one side the better to scratch his head. 
" What with one thing, and what with another, I never get 
what one may call a good night's rest." 

" You have a day porter, of course, to relieve you ?" 

Seeing that I was inclined to converse, Mr. Proggles drew 
a very low wooden bench close to the fender, on which he 
endeavoured to seat himself. I have before remarked he was. 
very corpulent, and that his clothes fitted him* tightly. His 
efforts, therefore, to lower himself were painful in the extreme ; 
and why his corduroys did not burst in his efforts is a mystery 
I have never yet been able to solve. As his posture was 
anything but a comfortable one, either for himself or for me — 
his knee being on a par with his whiskers — I remarked, " You 
must be rather confined for room there. I am not at all tired. 
Take my chair, whilst I try to warm myself by a turn up and 
down the room." 

Mr. Proggles opened his eyes very wide, and ^^a*^^ ^\i Tcife 
for some time, then shook his head, and ana^wenc^^, '•'•'^o^ 
thankee," xaost emphatically. 
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There was something so earnest in the man's look, and so 
strange a determination in his brief reply, that I felt com- 
pelled to ask him if he had any objection to the chair. 

" No," he replied; " I haven't no objection; only I'd rather 
not." 

After a short pause, he resumed — his hands in his pockets 
and his eyes upon the ground, "Why, you see, sir — but 
mind, I know you'll laugh at me; leastways, what is to 
say the same thing, you won't believe what I 'm going to tell 
you?" * 

When I had set Mr. Proggles' mind at rest by assuring 
him that I saw no reason to doubt his veracity, and that 
my mood was not by any means one for laughter, he 
■demanded — 

" Do you believe in presentments?" 

" In what? " 

" In presentments; — a something as comes across you not 
of what is a-going on, but of what is a-coniing on?" 

" You mean presentiments?" 

** Well ; so long as you knows what I means, never mind 
what you calls it. Well, sir," continued he, nodding his 
head at the clock above the fireplace, " thats^s a presentment 
to me." 
, "That clock?" 

" Yes, sir; that clock." 

He stopped for the moment, as if either^ afraid or ashamed 
to go on ; and, in an abrupt and hurried tone he continued, 

" Well, sir; to come back to the point. Do you or do you 
not believe in presentments? " 

" Well," I replied, " I am inclined to think I do." 

"Well, you're inclined to think you do. Well, sir, I 
wasn't suppositious at one time; I laughed at people who 
talked of presentments, but I don't now; although, mind you 
(here Mr. Proggles raised his forefinger impressively), all 
what I Ve seen may turn out nothing. I 've had no proof as 
yet — flw yet, mind you. Do you know anything of Markets- 
bury?" he inquired. * 

On my replying in the negative, he proceeded, 

" Ah, then, of course, you don't know nothing about what 
I 'm a-going to tell you ; you didn't know the party — but, 
either way, that makes no difference. Well, sir, some few 
months ago, a young fellow came down here with his wife 
and a youngster. I took his ticket at that ere door. I didn't 
want no one to tell me he hadn't got too much (of what we 
aJJ want more or less on) pride, hot too ^^«A. & stock of (what 
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we all think we got too little on) money; so 1 wasn't sur- 
prised when he asked me to find him a cheap lodging. I 
took him, sir, to the house of a friend of mine who 'd got a 
room to let; and found 6ut next morning he*d cbme down to 
one of our doctors here, to be his young man." 

*' A doctor's young man?" I repeated with some degree of 
curiosity, for I began to feel a strange interest in the story. 

" He lodged with my friend, sir; and, not that she listened, 
but plaster only dividing them, she couldn't help a-hearing 
what was talked about sometimes." 

1 could not understand why he did so; but as Progglos 
arrived at this portion of his narrative, he dropped his voice 
and looked around as if fearful that we had unseen listeners. 

" The young man's wife warn't what she seemed to be. 
The cotton dress she wore on some of our coldest days 
warn't what she'd always worn; and my missus felt tim- 
orous of addressing sich conversation to her as she did to 
some that she know'd. My friend, sir, finds out it was a 
runaway match; and that the dad of the doctor's young man 
didn't do as was expected when the young man come and 
knuckled down, and begged him for the sake of somebody 
who was there, and for the sake of a little somebody who 
wasrHi (but who'd make one of the family they thought 
shortly), to forgive him for having married somebody the dad 
didn't wish him to. The young man, sir, one morning looks 
a deal whiter in the face, and comes down to ask of me what 
time the first train started for London; and that day, sir, I 
heard he 'd got a letter, and that his dad was dea^l. AH that 
night my friend heard him a-sobbin' like a little child, for the 
old man was gone without forgiving him. "Well, sir, next 
morning, bad as he was — for he'd always been weak and 
delicate ever since he come — he made ready for to go. With 
his wife and young 'un he comes down to this office ; and if 
I was to live to be a centurion — ^no, not for a hundred years 
— shoiild I ever forget that parting. My friend says (and I 
thinks her fully justified in her expression) that she's certain 
aure that that poor girl had got a-something on her mind — a 
presentTnenty sir, that she 'd never see him again. Lor' bless 
you, sir ! she cried as if her heart would break." 

The speaker had a singular catching in his voice as he related 
this, and his eyes blinked as if they 'd got something in them 
they were not used to. There was a brief silence, during 
which the clock kept on repeating my dead friend*^ x^ajoi^. 

" * I shall see you again soon,'" continued t\\e T^oTV.«t,\Xvc^- 
ing, and looking at the &re as if that caused "him. to ^o ^o\ ^*' ^-^ 
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ahall be here again by Monday we^' the young man said, sir; 
but for all this the wi£^ didn't seem satisfied. She put her 
arms close round him, as if she thought once parted, parted 
£>r good and all. None of us knows, sir, what he was a- 
thinldn* on ; but on getting into the carriage he says, ' Why, 
Emmy, my pet! why, what's the matter) I shan't be gone 
above ten days ;' and then he laughs and says, ' I shan't forget 
vou, darlimp ! tou 11 never leave mv mind. I 'U be down by 
the mail on Monday night.' He asked me if it didn't come 
in at three. 'At 10 minutes past,' says I. * Cheer up,' he 
says to his wife, as I slammed the carriage door. ' Look out 
for me at 10 minutes past three on Tuesday morning. I '11 
be with you. Good-by, Premies; I shall sbe you fibst, 
BEFORE I GET Hoxs. Good-by. God bless you !"* 

The interest that I felt at the commencement of the story 
had gradually increased. The place where he lived; his occu- 
pation; his cause of leaving; the very time he started — all 
corresponded so minutely, that it left not a shadow of doubt 
u^Hm my mind that the doctor's toung man and my dead 

FRIEXP WERE ONE AND THE SAME ! 

** A few days after," Prc^les went on to say, " there comes 
a letter from the young man a-saying that, as no will hadn't 
been found, he being an only child, the property was his. 
Monday week comes at last ; that train that you come by was 
in, sir; and, very shortly after, the whistle of the mail train 
was heard. I took my place to collect the tickets; all as 
come down by it passed by me; but the young man wasn't 
among them — that I *11 take my * 'davy' on. Before I shut 
the door and locked up for the night, I looked round just to 
see that all was safe. I stood where I stand now, sir; that 
same little jet of gas was a-buming about as high as it does 
now — not too much light to see by, but enough for what I 
saw. That cheer was there, on the same spot where you are 
sitting; and in that cheer, as plain as I sees you and you se^ 
me, as close as I am to you now, I sees that young man then ! 
He said he 'd see me fust ; and so he kept his word." 

Steadily and resolutely my eyes encountered t^ose of my 
companion. Our hearts beat loudly, but the clock ticked 
louder than them both. The almost awfiil stillness broken by 
no sound but one — the chain of evidence that had, link by link, 
proved unmistakably that he who had fulfilled his promise, 

id had occupied the very seat in which I sat, ifas no other 
he who had died in my arms on that same night — 
me motionl^s ; and, dreading the answer I should 
ive, I asked, 
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** What was his name ? " 

" Swinden, sir." 

" Too true— too true ! " 

" Stop, sir, till I We told you alL I was in my sober senses 
when I flaw all this. I knew it was the time he said he *d 
come. Mind what I say. I tells my story to our clerk here, 
he laughs at me ; to the doctor — he tells me to take a cooling 
draught ; to the clergyman — ^who talks about a hoverwrought 
imagination; — but theyVe changed their tone now. Mrs. 
Swinden, sir, was sitting up for him, and was a-standing at 
the door to meet him. A figure comes along the road and 
goes straight past her in at the open door. She followed it. 
There Vere she'd always used to see him — sitting by the fire- 
side — she saw him then ! She spoke ; made up for to touch 
him ; but a horrid thought comes across her, and she screams. 
When my friend brings her to, out of the 'faint in which she 
found her, his cheer was empty, as it had been since he left it, 
N^othing from that time to tlus has been heard of him ; we 
don't know whether he 's alive or dead. Since Monday night 
I Ve scarcely closed my eyes a-thinking of what I saw. It 
may be fancy, sir ; but I Ve a strange presentment, somehow, 
that as at that time he was seen so at that time, sir, I shall 
hear of him again." 

So very still — so like the silence that overhangs the 
dwellings of the dead — was the quiet that had crept about us, 
that I almost feared to break it by a word or motion. In a 
short time, however, my companion had learned from me the 
time, the manner, and the cause of my poor old school-friend's 
death. 

I had scarcely uttered the last words, and was confronting 
the terror-stricken face of Proggles, as he heard them, when a 
shriek loud and appalling, burst upon us. 

" The mail train, sir. Look there ! You remember what 
I said." As he spoke, the porter pointed towards the clock — 

Ten minutes past three I — W, B, 



TRIAL OF QUEEN KATHARINE. 

King, Queen Kathakine, Wolsey, Campeius, Griffith,. 

and Officers. 

Wol, Whilst our commission from Rome ia te^^, 
Let sUence be comxDanded. 
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King, What's the need? 

It hath already publicly been read, 
And on all sides the authority allow'd; 
You may then sjiare that time. 

Wol, Be 't SO : — Proceed, 

Scribe, Say, Henry king of England, come into the court. 

Crier, Henry king of England, come into the court. 

King. Here. 

Scribe, Say, Katharine queen of England, come into the 
court. 

Crier. Katharine queen of England, come into the court. 
[the QcEEK tnctkes no answer, rises out of her chair, 
goes abotU Court, comes to the Ktng, and kneels 
ai his feet; then speaks.\ 

Q. Kath. Sir, I desire you, do me right and justice ; 
And to bestow your pity on me : for 
I am a most poor woman, luid a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas, sir, 
In what have I offended you? what cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure. 
That thus you should proceed to put me off. 
And take your good grace from me? Heaven witness, 
I have be^ to you a true and humble wife. 
At all times to vour will conformable : 
Even in fear to kindle your dislike, 
Yea, subject to your countenance ; glad, or sorry. 
As I saw it inclin*d. When was the hour, 
I ever contradicted your desire, 
Or made it not mire too? Or which of your friends 
Have I not strove to love, although I knew 
He were mine enemv. What friend of mine 
That had to him deriv'd your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking? Nay, gave notice 
He was from thence dischai-g^d? Sir, call to mind 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience. 
Upward of twenty years. 
If, in the course 

And process of this time, you can report, 
And prove it too, against mine honour aught. 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty, 
t your sacred person, in God*s name, 

m me away; and let the foul'st contempt 
t door upon me, and so give m^iiip 
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To the sharpest kind of justice. Please you, sir, 

The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatched wit and judgment: Ferdinand, 

My father. King of Spain, was reckoned one 

The wisest prince, that there had reign* d by many 

A year before — It is not to be questioned 

That they had gathered a wise council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this business, 

Who deem*d our marriage lawful — Wherefore I humbly 

Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 

Be by my friends in Spain advis'd ; whose counsel 

I will implore; if not, i* tl\e name of heav'n 

Your pleasure be fulfilled! [resumes her 8eat.\ 

Wol. [rises^ You have here, lady, 

(And of your choice,) these reverend fathers ; men 
Of singular integrity and learning. 
Yea, the elect o* the land, who are assembled 
To plead your cause : It shall be therefore bootless. 
That longer you defee the court ; as well 
For your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unsettled in the king. 

Camp. His grace 

Hath spoken well, and justly: Therefore, madam, 
It's fit this royal session do proceed; 
And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produced, and heard. 

Q. Kath, Lord cardinal. 

To you I speak. 

WoL Your pleasure, madam? 

Q, Kath. Sir, 

I am about to weep ; but, thinking that 
We are a queen, (or long have dream'd so,) certain 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
1 11 turn to sparks of fire. 

Wol. Be patient yet. 

Q. Kath. I will, when you are humble; nay, before. 
Or heaVn will punish me. I do believe, 
Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy; and make my challenge: 
You shall not be my judge; for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. 
Which heaven's dew quench ! Therefore, I say again, 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 
Refuse you for my jb^ge; whom, yet once uiOTce, 
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I hold mj most malicioiis foe, and think not 

At all a friend to truth. 

Wol, I do proliessB, ' *' 

7on speak not like joorself; who erer jet"*- 

Have stood to charitj, and displayed the effects 

Of disposition gentle, and of wisdom 

Overtopping woman's power. Madam, yon do me wrong : 

I have no spleen against yon; nor injustice 

For you, or any : how far I have proceeded. 

Or how &r £Eirther shall, is warranted 

By a commission from the consistory, 

Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. Yon charge me 

That I have blown this coal : I do deny it : 

The king is present ; if it be known to him 

That I gainsay my deed, how may he wound. 

And worthily, my falsehood? yea, as much 

As you have done my truth. If he know 

That I am free of your report, he knows 

I am not of your wrong. Therefore, in him 

It lies to cure me : and the cure is, to 

Remove thQse thoughts from you : The which before 

His highness shall speak in, I do beseech 

You, gracious madam, to unthink your speaking. 

And to say so no more. 

Q. Kath. My lord, my lord, 

I am a simple woman, much too weak 

To oppose your cunning. You are meek and humble-mouth' d; 

You sign your place and calling, in full seeming 

With meekness and humility : but your heart 

Is cramm'd with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 

You have, by fortune, and his highness' favours 

<3 one slightly o'er low steps : and now are mounted, 

"Whore powers are your retainers : and your words. 

Domestics to you, serve your will as 't please 

Yourself pronouce their office. I must tell you, 

You tender more your person's honour than 

Your high profession spiritual : That again 

I do refuse you for my judge; and here, 

Before you all, appeal unto the Pope, 

To bring my whole cause 'fore his holiness, 

And to be judg'd by him. 

\She curtseys to tJie King and offers to departJ] 
Camp, The queen is obstinate, 

Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
JDhdainful to be tried by it •, 'tis not welL 
""re 's going away. 
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King, Call her again. 

Crier. Katharine queen of England, come into the court* 

Gry^. \who 18 preceding her] Madam, you are called back. 

Q. KcUh. What need you note it? pray you, keep your way: 
When you are call'd, return. — Now the Lord help, 
They vex me past my patience; — ^pray you, pass on: 
I will not tarry : no, nor ever more. 
Upon this business, my appearance make 
In any of their courts. — Shakespeare. 



FALSTAFFS ADVENTURES. 

Falstaff, Gadshill, Poins, and Prince of Wales. 

Pains. Welcome, Jack ; where hast thou been 1 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a vengeance too f 
marry, and amen. Give me a cup of sack, boy. Ere I lead 
this life long, I'll sew nether-stocks, and mend them, and 
foot them too. A plague of all cowards ! Give me a cup of 
of sack, rogue. Is there no virtue extant 1 

Prince. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of butter? — 
pitiful-hearted Titan! — ^that melted at the sweet tale of the ; <; 
sun? If thou didst, then behold that compound. 

Fdl. You rogue, here's lime in this sack, too; there is no- 
thing but roguery to be found in villainous man; yet a 
coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime in it; — a 
villainous coward! Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou 
wilt; if manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the face 
of the earth, then am I a shotten herring. There live not 
three good men unhanged in England, and one of them is . 
fat, and grows old, heaven help the while ! A bad world, I 
say ! A plague of all cowards, I say still. 

Prince. How now, woolsack ! what mutter you ? 

Fal. A king's son ! If I do not beat thee out of thy king- 
dom with a oagger of lath, and drive all thy subjects afore 
thee like a flock of wild geese, I '11 never wear hair on my 
lace more. You Prince of Wales ! 

Prince. Why, how now, Jack, — what 's the matter 1 

Fal. Are you not a coward ? answer me to tliat : and Poins 
there ? 

Prince. Ye fat paunch, an' ye call me co^«Lt^, V\S. ^\»5^ 
thee. 
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Fal, I call thee coward ! I '11 see thee hanged ere I call 
thei coward; but I would give a thousand pounds I could 
roll. 9» &st as thou canst. You are stra^ht enough in the 
eihDulders, you care not who sees jourlMueik; call you that 
backing of your j&iends) A plague |ipon such backing ! 
Give me them that will &ce me; give me a cup of sack; I 
am a rogue if I drunk to-day. 

Prince, Oh villain ! thy lips are scarce wiped since thou 
drunkest last 

Fal. Airs one for that. A plague of all cowards stilly 
say I ! 

Prince. What 's the matter ? 

FdL What 's the matter? Here be four of us here have 
ta'en a thousand pounds this morning. 

Pririce. Where is it, Jack ] where is it ? 

FcU. Where is itt taken from us, it is; a hundred upon 
poor four of us. 

Prince, What, a hundred, man? 

Fal. I am a rogue, if I were not at half-sword with a dozen 
of them two hours together. I have 'scaped by miracle. I 
am eight times thrust through the doublet; four through the 
hose; my buckler cut through and through; my sword hacked 
like a hand-saw, — ecce signum. I never dealt better since I 
was a man : all would not do. A plague of all cowards ! — Let 
them speak; if they speak more or less jbhan truth, they are 
villains, and the sons of darkness. 

Prince. Speak, sirs: — how was it? 

Gad. We four set upon some dozen 

Fal. Sixteen, at least, my lord. 

Gad. And bound them. As we were sharing, some six or 
seven fresh men set upon us 

Fal, And unbound the rest, and then come in the other. 

Prince. What, fought ye with them all ? 

Fal, All? I know not what ye call all; bo^t if I fought 
not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish 'j, if there were 
not two or three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then am I no 
two-legged creature. 

Poins, Tray heaven, you have not killed some pf them. 

Fal, Nay, that's past praying for; I have peppered two of 
them: two, I am sure, I have paid; two rogues in buckram 
suits. I tell thee what, Hal — if I tell thee a lie, spit in my 
face, call me torse — Thou knowest my old ward — here I lay, 
and thus I bore my point : four rogues in buckram let drive 
at me 

Prince, What, four? thou saidst but two, even now. 
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Fal, Four, Hal — I told thee, four. 

Poins, Ay, ay, — ^he said four. 

Fal. These four camd all afront^ and mainly thrust 'iKibe : 
I made no more ado, but took all their seven points in my 
target, thus. 

Prince, Seven ? why, there were but four, even now. 

FaZ. In buckram. 

Pains. Ay, four in buckram suits. 

Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I 'm a villain else. 

Prince. Pr'y thee, let him alone; we shall have more anon. 

Fed. Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

PriTice. Aye, and mark thee too. Jack. 

FcU. Do so; for it is worth the listening to. These nine in 
buckram, that I told thee of 

Prince. So, two more already. 

Fed. Their points being broken • 

Poins. Down fell their hose. 

Fai. Began to give me ground; but I followed m.6 dose, 
came in foot and hand; and, with a thought, seven of the 
eleven I paid. 

Prince, Oh, monstrous]!* eleven buckram men grown out 
of two ! 

FcU. But as ill luck would have it, three misbegotten 
knaves in Kendal green, came at my back, and let drive 
at me; — for it was so dark, Hal, that thou ooulddt not see 
thy hand. 

Prince. These lies are like the father that begets them; 
gross as a mountain, open, palpable. Why, thou dfay-brained 
knot-pated fool, obscene, greasy, tallow-keech 

Fal. What, art thou mad ? art thou mad? is not the truth 
the truth 1 

Prince. Why, how couldst thou know these men in Kendal 
green, when it was so dark thou couldst not see thy hand? 
Come, tell us your reason; what say est thou to this? 

Poins. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

Fal. What, upon compulsion? No: were I at the strap- 
pado, or all the racks in the world, I would not tell you on 
compulsion. ' Give you a reason on compulsion ! If reasons 
wete as plenty as blackberries, I would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion, I. 

Prince. I'll be no longer guilty of this sin; thou sanguine 
coward, thou bed-presser, thou horse-breaker, thou huge hill 
of flesh 

Fal. Away, you starveling, you eel-skin, "jovjl ^■na^Ti^'ai^^ 
tongue, you atock-ish — Oh, for breatb. to utter ^V^t ^s» 
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like thee! — ^you tailor's yard, you sheath, you bow-case,- you 
vile standing tuck. 

Prt9io^^ Well, breathe awhile, and tiifim to it again; and, 
when ihtfu hast tired thyself in base bomparisons, hear me 
speak 'l^^is. ** 

Foh%t» Mark, Jack. 

Prince, We two saw you four set on four: you bound them, 
and were masters of their ^v^ealth. Mark now, how plain a 
tale shall put you down. Then did we two set on you four; 
«and, with a word, outfaced you from your prize, and have it; 
yea, and can shew it you here in the house : — aiid, -Falstaff, 
you carried your fat away as nimbly, with as quick dexterity, 
and roared for mercy, and still ran and roared, as ever I 
heard bull-calf What m slave art thou, to hack thy sword as 
thoif hast done, a,nd th'en say, it was in fight ! What trick, 
what device, what starting-hole, canst thou now find out, to 
hide thee from this open and apparent shame ? 

Fains. Come, let's hear Jack, — What trick hast thou now? 

Fed. By the lord, I knew ye! as well as he that made ye. 
Why — ^hear ye, my masters — was it for me to kill the heir 
apparent? should I turn upon the true prince? Why, thou 
knowest, I am as valiant as Hercules: but beware instinct: 
the lion will not touch the true prince. Instinct is a great 
matter; I was a coward on instinct. I shall think the better 
of myself and thee during my life; I, for a valiant lion, and 
thou for a true prince. But, by the sun, lads, I am glad you 
have the money. Hostess, clap to the doors; watch to-night, 
pray to-morrow. Gallant lajds, boys, hearts of gold, all the 
titles of true fellowship come to y©u. What, shall we be 
merry? shall we have a play extempore. 

Friiice, Content: and the argument shall be thy running 
away. 

Fal, Ah, no more of that, Hal, an' thou lovest me. 

— S/uikespearc. 



GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT. 
[By kind permission of Robert Browning, Esq.] 

I SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 

" Good speed!** cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 

" Speed!" echoed the wall to us galloping through; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest. 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 
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Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ;^ , 
I turned in my fia&4Icr-and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each Stirrup and set the pique righ^ 
Rebuckled the cheeknstrap, chained slackSfthe bit^i'^'; - 
Nor galloped less steadily Koland a whit. *')* » ^ 

'Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lockeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear; 

^ fc Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diiffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half chitae. 

So Joris broke silence with "Tet.THEBB is time!" 

At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the snn, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last. 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes, which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 
By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, " Stay spur!" 

Your Boss galloped bravely, the fault 's not in her. 
We '11 remember at Aix" — for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw her stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank. 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, nq cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 

And " Gallop," gasped Joris, "for Aix is in sight!" 

" How they'll greet us !" and all in a momeiit'Vi\a to^tv 
Boiled neck and crop over, lay dead as a atone •, 
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And there was mj RolAnd to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aiz from her &te, 
With his nostrils like pits full of bleod to ihm brim. 
And with circles of red for his eyo^nokel^s-rim. 

Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or g 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is, friends flocking round 
As I sa^ with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground, 
Ajid no voice but was praising this Roland of mine. 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine. 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news firom 
Ghent. 



QUEEN MAB. 
Mercutio. 



Mer, O, THEN, I see queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies* midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; 
Her waggon-spokes made of long-spinners' legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's watery beams : 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film ; 
Her waggoner, a small gray-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick' d from the lazy finger of a maid : 
H^r chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers. 
And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love I 
On courtier's knees, that dream on courtsies straight; 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 



[ 
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O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream. 

Sometimes she |{allops o'er a courtier's nose, 

And then dceiuns he of smelling out a suit : 

And sometimes ««pme8 she with a tithe-pig's tail. 

Tickling a parson's nose as 'a lies asleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice : 

Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 

And then dreams he pf cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 

Drums in his ear ; at which he starts, and wakes ; 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 

And sleeps again. This is that very Mab. — Shakespea/re. 



VALUE OF ATTENTION. 

** Courage — Persevere." This is the motto of a friend and 
worker. Not because the eyes of Europe are upon you, for 
I don't in the least believe it; nor because the eyes of even 
England are upon you, for I don't in the least believe it; 
not because your doings will be proclaimed with blast of 
trumpet at street comers, for no such musical performances 
will take place; not because self-improvement is at all certain 
to lead to worldly success, but simply because it is good and 
right of itself, and because, being so, it does assuredly bring 
with it its own resources and its own rewards. I would 
farther commend to you a very wise and witty piece of 
advice on the conduct of the understanding which was given 
more than half a century ago by the Rev. Sydney Smith — 
wisest and wittiest of the friends I have lost. He says — and 
he is speaking, you will please understand, as I speak, to a 
school of volunteer students — he says : " There is a piece of 
foppery which is to be cautiously guarded against, the foppery 
of universality, of knowing all sciences and excelling in all 
arts — chemistry, mathematics, algebra, dancing, history, 
reasoning, riding, fencing. Low Dutch, High Dutch, and 
natural philosophy. In short, the modern precept of educa- 
tion very often is, ' Take the Admirable Crichton for your 
model, I would have you ignorant of nothing.' Now," says 
he, " my advice, on the contrary, is to have the courag«e to \i^ 
ignorant of a great number of things, in oxdex >i?aa.\> ^wsc \sia>7j 
;avoid the calamity of being ignorant of eveTy\i\iYQ% ?^ 
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The one serviceable, safe, certain, remunerative, attainable 
quality in every study and in every pursuit is the quality of 
ATTENTION. My own invention or imagination, such as it is, 
I can most truthfully assure you, would never have served 
me as it has, but for the habit of commonplace, hiunble, 
patient, daily, toiling, drudging attention. Grenius, vivacity, 
quickness of penetration, brilliancy in association of ideas — 
such mental qualities, like the qualities of the apparition 
of the externally armed head in Macbeth, will not be com- 
manded ; but attention, after due term of submissive service, 
always will. Like certain plants which the poorest peasant 
may grow in the poorest soil, it can be cultivated by any one, 
and it is certain in its own good season to bring forth flowers 
and fruit. — Dickens, 



DEATH OF MINNEHAHA. 

O THE long and dreary Winter ! 
O the cold and cruel Winter ! 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and river. 
Vainly could the hunter force a passage ; 
Vainly walked he through the forest 
Sought for bird or beast and found none, 
In the ghastly, gleaming forest. 
Fell, and could not rise from weakness, 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 
Into Hiawatha's wigwam. 
Came two guests, and silent. 
Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water; 
Famine one, the other Fever. 
And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon her. 
Shuddered at the words they uttered. 
Lay down on her bed in silence. 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burning, 
At the looks they cast upon her. 
At the fearful words they uttered. 
In the wigwam with Nokomis, 
With those gloomy guests, that watched her. 
With the Famine and the Fever, 
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She was lying, the Beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha. 

" Hark ! ** ste said, " I hear a rushing, 

Hear a roaring and a rushing. 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 

Calling to me from a distance 1" 

" No, my child !" said old Nokomis, 

" *Tis the night-wind in the pine-trees ! " 

" Look !" she said; " I see my father 

Standing lonely at his doorway. 

Beckoning to me from his wigwam. 

In the land of the Dacotahs !" 

" No, my child r* said old Nokomis, 

" *Tis the smoke, that waves and beckons !" 

" Ah !" she said, " the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 
I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness ! 
Hiawatha! Hiawath^^!" 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 
Far away amid the forest, 
Miles away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish. 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 
" Hiawatha ! Hiawatha ! " 

Over snow-fields waste and pathless. 
Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted. 
Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing 
" Wahonomin ! Wahonomin !" 
"Would that I had perished for you, . 
"Would that I were dead as you are ! 
" "Wahonomin ! "Wahonomin !" 
And he rushed into the wigwam. 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Kocking to and fro and moaning, 
Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him. 
And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish. 
That the forest moaned and shuddered. 
That the very stars in heaven. 
Shook flud trembled with hia angvxVaVi. 
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Then they buried Miimehaha; 
In the snow a grave they made her. 
In the forest deep and darksome, 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks; 
Clothed her in her richest garments, 
"Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
Covered her with snow, like ermine; 
Thus they buried Minnehaha. 

And at night a fire was lighted. 
On her grave four times 'twas kindled, 
Por her soul upon its journey 
To the Islands of the Blessed. 
From his doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning in the forest, 
Stood and watched it at the doorway. 
That it might not be extinguished. 
Might not leave her in the darkness. 

" Farewell!" said he, " Minnehaha! 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water! 
All my heart is buri^ with you, \ 

^ All my thoughts go onward with you! 
Come not back again to labour. 
Come not back again to suffer. 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed. 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Fonemah ! 
To the Land of the Hereafter !" — LongfeUow. 



I 



A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, Starveung, Quince. 

Quince, Is all our company here? 

Bottom. You are best to call them generally, man by man, 
according to the scrip. 

Quince. Here is the scroll of every man's name, which is 
thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our interlude before 
the duke and duchess, on his wedding-day at night. 

Bottom. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats 
oi2y then read the names of the actors; and so grow to a 
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Quia^, Marry, our play is — Tlie most lamentable comedy, 
and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby. 

Bottom. A very good - piece of work, I assure you, and a 
merry. Now, good Peter Quince, call fortb your actors by 
the scroll : — Masters, spread yourselves. 

[They sicmd in a line,^ 

Quince, Answer, as I call you. Nick bottom, the weaver. 

Bottom, Ready ! Name what part I am for, and proceed. 

Quince. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 

Bottom. What is Pyramus? a lover, or a tyrant? 

Quirice. A lover, that kills himself most gallantly for love. 

Bottom. That will ask some tears in the true performing of 
it; if I do it, let the audience look to their eyes; I will move 
storms, I will condole in some measure. To the rest: — ^yet 
my chief humour is for* a tyrant ; I could play Ercles rarely; 
or a part to tear a cat in; to make all split. [Eedtes with a 
loud voice and bombastic manner\ — 

" The raging rocks. 
With shivering shocks, 
Shall break the locks, 

Of prison-gates : 
And Phibbus' car 
Shall shine from far, 
And make and mar 

The foolish fates." 

This was lofty ! Now name the rest of the players. This is 
Ercles' vein; a tyrant's vein, a lover is more condoling. 

Quince. Francis Flute, the bellows -mender ! 

Flute, Here! Peter Quince. 

QuiTice. You must take Thisby on you. 

Flute. What is Thisby? a wandering knight? 

Quince. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 

Flute. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman; I have a beard 
coming. 

Quince. That's all one; you shall play it in a mask, and 
you may spe^ as small as you will. 

Bottom. An* I may hide my face, let me play Thisby too. 
Ill speak in a monstrous little voice ; — " Thisne, Thisne — 
Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear; thy Thisby dear! and lady 
dear!" 

Quince. No, no; you must play Pyramus; and, Flute, you 
Thisby. 

Bottom, Well, proceed. 

Quince, Bobin Starveling, the tailor \ 
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Starveling. Here ! Peter Quince. 

Quince, Robei-t Starveling, you must play Thisby's mother. 
— Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout, Here ! Peter Quince. 

Quince, You, Pyramu&'s father; myself, Thisby's father, 
and prologue; Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part: — and, I 
hope, here is a play fitted. 

Snug, Have you the lion's part written? Pray you, if it 
be, give it me, for I am slow of study. 

Quince. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. 

Bottom, Let me play the lion too, I will roar, that I will 
do any man's heart good to hear me; I will roar, that I will 
make the duke say, " let him roar again, let him roar again." 

Quince. An' you should do it too terribly, you would fright 
the ducliess and the ladies, that they would shriek : and that 
were enough to hang us all. 

A IL That would hang us every mother's son. 

Bottom. I grant you, friends, if that you shotdd fright the 
ladies out of their wits, they would have no more discretion 
but to hang us : but I will aggravate my voice do, that I will 
roar you as gently as any sucking dove; I will roar you as 
'twere any nightingale. 

Quince, You can play no part but Pyramus : for Pyramus 
is a sweet-faced man; a proper man, as one shall see in a 
summer's day ; a most lovely, gentleman-like man ; therefore 
you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bottom. Well, I will undertake it. Peter Quince — 

Quince. What say'st thou, bully Bottom?' 

Bottom. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Thisby that will never please. First, Pyramus must draw a 
sword to kill himself; which the ladies cannot abide. How 
answer you that? 

Starveling. I believe we must leave the killing out, when 
all is done. 

Bottom, Not a whit; I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue : and let the prologue seem to say, we 
will do no harm with our swords; and tiiat Pyramus is not 
killed indeed; and, for the more better assurance, tell them, 
that I, Pyramus, am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver. 
This will put them out of fear. 
^/^S/gut Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion. 
^I^^^^K/lpding, I fear it, I promise you. 

^Hm.^ Masters, you ought to consider with yourselves: 

^B^'nty lord shield usl a \\oii among ladies is a most 
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dreadfoltliing; for there is not a more fearful wild-fowl than 
your lion -living : and we ought to look to it. 

Snout. Therefore, another prologue must tell he is not a 
lion. 

Bottom. Nay, you must name his name, and half his &ce must 
be seen through the lion's neck; and he himself must speak 
through, saying thus, or to the same defect, — " Ladies, or fisiir 
ladies, I would wish you, or I would request you, or I would 
entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble : my life for yours. 
If you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life : 
no, I am no such thing; I am a man as* other men are;'' and 
there, indeed, let him name his name, and tell they plainly he 
is Snug the joiner. 

Quince. Well, it shall be so. ■ But there 'is two hard things; 
that is, to bring the moonlight into a chamber : for you know, 
Pyramus and Thisby meet by moonlight. Else one must 
come in with a bush of thorns and a lanthorn, and say he 
comes to disfigure, or to present, the person of moonshine. 
Then there is another thing: we must have a wall in the 
great chamber; for Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, did 
talk through the chinks of a wall. 

Snug. You never can bring in a wall. — What say you, 
Bottomi 

Bottom. 'Some man or other must present a wall ; and let 
him have some plaster, or some loam, or some roughcast about 
him, to signify wall; or let him hold his finger thus, and 
through that cranny shall Pyramus and Thisby whisper. — 
Shdkespea/re. 



THE CHILDREN. 

When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And the school for the day is dismissed. 
And the little ones gather around me, 

To bid me good-night and be kissed; 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in a tender embrace ! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face ! 

And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood too lovely to last; 

Of love that my heart will remember, 
When it wakes to the pulse of tke "pasfc, 
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Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin, 
When the glory of God was above me, 

And the glory of gladness within. 

Oh, my heart grows weak as a woman's, 

And the fountains of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the paths, steep and stony. 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o'er them, 

Of the tempest of fate blowing wild; 
Oh ! there's nothing on earth half so holy, 

As the innocent heart of a child ! 

They are idols of hearts and of households. 

They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 

His glory still gleams in their eyes; 
Oh ! those truants from home and from heaven. 

They have made me more manly and mild ! 
And I know how Jesus could liken 

The Kingdom of God to a child. 

Seek not a life for the dear ones, 

All radiant as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough shadow 

To temper the glare of the sun; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 

But my prayer would bound back to myself. 
Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner. 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 

The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge. 

They have taught me the goodness of God; 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 

Where I shut them from breaking a rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction; 

My love is the law of the school. 

I shall leave the old house in the autumn. 
To traverse its threshold no more; 

Ah ! how I shall sigh for the dear on^s. 
That meet me each mom at the door ! 

I shall miss the "good-nights" and the kisses, 
And the gush of tldeix mnooieiit ^lee, 
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The group on the green and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 

I shall miss them at morn and at eve, 

Their song in the school and the street : 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices 

And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And Death says, "The school is dismissed !" 
May the little ones gather around me. 

To bid me good-night and be kissed. 

— Charles Dickens, 



PUNISHMENT OF A SPY. 

I SHALL never forget the delightful sensation with which I 
exchanged the dark, smoky, smothering atmosphere of the 
Highland hut, in which we had passed the night so uncomfort- 
ably, for the refreshing fragrance of the morning air; and the 
glorious beams of the rising sun, which, from a tabernacle of 
purple and golden clouds, were darted full on such a scene of 
natural romance and beauty as had never before greeted my 
eyes. To the left lay the valley, down which the Forth wan- 
dered on its easterly course, surrounding the beautiful detached 
hill with all its garland of woods. On the right, amid a pro- 
frision of thickets, knolls, and crags, lay the bed of a broad 
mountain lake, lightly curled into tiny waves by the breath 
of the morning breeze, each glittering in its course under the 
influence of the sunbeams. High hills, rocks, and banks, 
waving with natural forests of birch and oak, formed the 
borders of this enchanting sheet of water; and, as their leaves 
rustled to the wind and twinkled in the sun, gaVe to the 
depth of solitude a sort of life and vivacity. Man alone 
seemed to be placed in a state of inferiority, in a scene where 
all the ordinary features of nature were raised and exalted. 

It was under the burning influence of revenge that the 
wife of Macgregor commanded that the hostage exchanged 
for her husband's safety should be brought into her presence. 
I believe her sons had kept this unfortunate wretch out of 
her sight for fear of the consequences ; but, if it was so, their 
humane precaution only postponed his fate. They dragged 
forward at her summons a wretch already half dead witK 
terror, in whose agonized features I recognized, \,o xsi"^ Vortcrc 
and astonishment^ my old acquaintance Monia. 
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He fell prostrate before the female chief with an effort to 
clasp her knees, from which she drew back, as if his touch 
had been pollution : so that all he 'could do, in token of the 
extremity of his humiliation, was to kiss the hem of her 
plaid. I never heard entreaties for life poured forth with 
such agony of spirit. The ecstacy of fear was such, that, 
instead of paralysing his tongue (as on ordinary occasions), it 
even rendered him eloquent, and, with cheeks as pale as 
ashes, hands compressed in agony, eyes that seemed to be 
taking their last look of all mortal objects, he protested, with 
the ^deepest oaths, his total ignorance of any design on the 
life of Rob Roy, whom he swore he loved and honoured as 
his own soul. In the inconsistency of his terror, he said he 
was but the agent of others, and he muttered the name of 
Rashleigh. He prayed but for life — for life he would give all 
he had in the world; it was but life he asked — life if it were 
to be prolonged under tortures and privations ; he asked only 
breath, though it should be drawn in the damps of the lowest 
caverns of their hills. 

It is impossible to describe the scorn, the loathing, and 
contempt with which the wife of Macgregor regarded this 
wretched petitioner for the poor boon of existence. 

" I could have bid you live," she said, " had life been to 
you the same weary and wasting burden that it is to me — 
that it is to every noble and generous mind. But yaicf 
Wretch I You could creep through the world unaffected by its 
various disgraces, its ineffable miseries, its constantly accumu- 
lating' masses of crime and sorrow — you could live and enjoy 
yourself, wh^le the noble-minded are betrayed — while name- 
less and bir v/iless villains tread on the neck of the brave and 
long-descended : you could enjoy yourself, like a butcher's 
dog in the shambles, battening on garbage, while the slaughter 
of the brave went on around you ! This enjoyment you shall 
not live to partake of; you shall die, base dog, and that before 
yon cloud has passed over the sun." 

She gave a brief command in Gaelic to her attendants, two 

of whom seized upon the prostrate suppliant, and hurried him 

to the brink of a cliff which overhung the flood. He set up 

the most piercing and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered. 

I may well term them dreadful, for they haunted my sleep 

for years afterwards. As the murderers, or executioners (call 

^^^{■|Mi you will), dragged him along, he recognized me even 

^[^^^^HBUnnent of horror, and exclaimed, in the last articulate 

^ ^KSiver heard him utter, " Oh, Mr. Osbaldistone, save 

Sine!" 
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I -was SO much moved by this horrid spectacle, that, 
although in momentary expectation of sharing his fate, I . did 
attempt to speak in his behalf; but, as might have been 
expected, my interference was sternly disregarded. The 
victim was held fast by some, while others, binding a large 
heavy stone in a plaid, tied it round his neck, and others 
again eagerly stripped him of some part* of his dress. Half 
naked, and thus manacled, they hurried him into the lake 
(there about twelve feet deep), drowning his last death-shriek 
with a wild halloo of vindictive triumph ; over which, how- 
ever, the yell of mortal agony was distinctly heard. The 
heavy burden splashed in the dark-blue waters of the lake, 
and the Highlanders, with their pole-axes and swords, 
watched an instant, to guard lest, extricating himself from 
the load to which, he was attached, he might have struggled 
to regain the shore. But the knot had been securely bound ; 
the victim sunk without effort ; the waters, which his fall had 
disturbed, settled calmly over him, and the unit of that life, 
for which he had pleaded so strongly, was for ever withdrawn 
from the sum of human existence. — Sir WaUer Scott, 



MARSTON MOOR. 

To horse ! to horse ! Sir ITicholas ; the clarion's note is high! 
To horse ! to horse ! Sir Nicholas ; the big drum makes reply! 
Ere this, hath Lucas marched, with his gallant cavaliers. 
And the bray of Rupert's trumpets grows fainter in our ears. 
To horse ! to horse ! Sir Nicholas I White Guy is at the door, 
And the raven whets his beak o'er the field of Marston Moor. 

Up rose the Lady Alice from her brief and broken prayer. 
And she brought a silken banner down the narrow turret- 
stair ; 
Oh ! many were the tears tl\at those radiant eyes had shed. 
As she traced the bright word " Glory," in the gay and glanc- 
ing thread ; 
And mournful was the smile which o'er those lovely features 

ran, 
As she said : *^ It is your lady's gift ; unfurl it in the van ! " 

" It shall flutter, noble lady, where the best • and boldest 

ride, 
'Midst the steel-clad files of Skippon, the bl»Ak 6ix^<^ci^i^ ^^'^ 

jnride; 

L 
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The recreant heart of Fair£uL shall feel a sicklier qiudm. 

And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a loader psalm, 

When they see my lady*s gewgaw flaunt proudly on their 

wing. 
And hear her loyal soldiers shout. "For God and for the 

King!" 

Tis soon ! The ranks are broken ! along the royal line 
They fly, the braggarts of the court ! the bullies of the Rhine I 
iStout Langdale's cheer is heard no more, and Astley's helm is 

down. 
And Rupert sheathes his rapier with a curse and with a 

frown ; 
And cold Newcastle mutters, as he follows in their iSight, 
" The Grerman boar had better far, have supped in York to- 
night." 

The knight is left alone, his steel-cap cleft in twain, 

His good buff jerkin crimsoned o'er with many a gory stain ; 

Yet still he waves his banner, and cries, amid the rout, 

" For Church and King, fair gentlemen ! spur on, and fight it 

out!'' 
And now he wards a Roundhead's pike, and now he hums a 

stave, 
And now he quotes a stage-play, — and now he fells a knave ! 

Heaven aid thee now, Sir Nicholas ! thou hast no thought of 

fear; 
Heaven aid the now, Sir Nicholas ! for fearful odds are here ! 
The rebels hem thee in, and, at every cut and thrust, 
" Down, down," they cry, " with Belial ! down with him to 

the dust ! " 
"I would," quoth grim old Oliver, "That Belial's trusty 

sword 
This day were doing battle for the saints and for the Lord ! " 

The Lady Alice sits with her maidens in her bower, 

The gray-haired warder watches from the castle's topmost 

tower ; 
"What news? what news, old Hubert 1"—" The battle's lost 

and won : 
The royal troops are melting, like mists before the sun I 

kAnd a wounded man approaches — I 'm blind and cannot see, 
Yet, sure I am, that sturdy step my master's step must be ! " 
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" I Ve brought thee back thy banner from as rude and red 

a fray 
As e*er was proof of soldier's thew, or theme for minstrel's lay ! 
H^re, Hi*bert, bring the silver bowl, and liquor quantum suff. 
I '11 make a shift to. drain it yet, ere I part with boots and 

buff- 
Though Guy, through many a gaping wound, is breathing 

forth his life, 

And I come to thee a landless man, my fond and faithful wife ! " 
" Sweet we will fill our money-bags, and freight a ship for 

France, 
And mourn in merry Paris for this poor land's mischance : 
For if the worst befall me, why, better axe and rope, 
Than life with Lenthall for a king, and Peters for a pope ! 
Alas ! alas ! my gallant Guy ! — curse on the crop-eared boor 
Who sent me, with my standard, on foot from Marston Moor!" 

—W.M.Praed. 



SHERIDAN'S EIDE. 

Up from the south at break of day, bringing to Winchester 
fresh dismay, the affrighted air with a shudder bore, like a 
herald in haste, to the chieftain's door, the terrible grumble 
and rumble and roar, telling the battle was on once more — 
and Sheridan twenty miles away ! And wilder still those 
billows of war thundered along the horizon's bar ; and louder 
yet into Winchester rolled the roar of that red sea uncon- 
trolled, making the blood of the listener cold — as he thought 
of the stake in that fiery fray, with Sheridan twenty miles 
away ! But there is a road from Winchester town, a good, 
broad highway leading down ; and there, through the flash of 
the morning light, a steed as black as the steeds of night, was 
seen to pasaJ as with eagle flight ; — as if he knew the terrible 
need, he stretched away with the utmost speed ; hills rose and 
fell — ^but his heart was gay, with Sheridan ^fee/i miles away ! 
Still sprung from these swift hoofs, thundering South, the 
dust, like the smoke from the cannon's mouth, or the trail of 
a comet sweeping faster and faster; foreboding to traitors the 
. doom of disaster : the heart of the steed and the heart of the 
master were- beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, im- 
patient to be where the battle-field calls ; every nerve of the 
charger was strained to full play, with Sheridm crcX^ lenft. \sx:\<fe.^ 
away ! Under his spurring feet, the road X^^l^ ^tl ^y^i'^^n'^ 
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Alpine river flowed ; and the landscape sped away behind like 
an ocean flying before the wind ; and the steed, like a bark 
fed with furnace ire, sw^b on with his wild eyes full of Are : 
but, lo ! he is nearing his heart's desire — ^he is snuffing the 
smoke of the roaring fray, with Sheridan onljjive miles away ! 
The first that the General saw, were the groups of stragglers, 
and then, the retreating troops ! — ^What was done — ^what to 
do — a glance told him both ; and striking his spurs, with a 
terrible oath, he dashed down the line 'mid a storm of huzzas, 
and the wave of retreat checked its course there, because the 
sight of the master compelled it to pause. With foam and with 
dust the black charger was gray : by the flash of his eye, and 
his red nostril's play, he seemed to the whole great army to 
say, " I have brought you Sheridan, all the way from Win- 
chester down to save the day ! " Hurrah ! hurrah for Sheridan! 
hurrah ! hurrah for horse and man ! and when their statues 
are placed on high under the dome of the Union sky, — ^the 
American soldier's Temple of Fame, — ^there, with the glorious 
general's name, be it said in letters both gold and bright : 
" Here is the steed that saved the day by carrying Sheridan 
into the fight, from Winchester — twenty miles away.!" — 
Thomas Buchanan Bead. 



MK. TWIDDLE'S TROUBLE.* 

As to who and what I am, and the infirmity under which 
I suffer, the following brief sketch will explain. 

My name is Teviotdale Twiddle; my age — two-and-twenty ; 
income — ^four hundred a-year ; condition — Bachelor ; pro- 
fession — Gentleman. The affiction which threatens to 
consume my transitory existence is one far more easily 
imagined than endured or even described. I suffer from 
a species of nervousness that exhibits itself i» a propensity 
to meddle with every object that comes within reach. 
Nothing can escape my proclivity to tampering; and, most 
unfortunately for myself, everybody and every article con- 
cerned, all these individual volitions are exhibited on my 
part without my having at the time the slightest idea of 
what I am doing. So that I am, during my paroxysm, as it 
were quite powerless, a victim to a speU, which neither 
Age, Physic, or Advice have yet been found potent enough to 

For the idea of this sketch, the author is indebted to a little charade, 
" " Trying it On," by the late Mr. William Brough, 
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exorcise. Say that I talk to a friend in the street, I discover 
mjself fingering his chain, or fumbling over his shirt collar. 
Only last week 1 was ignominiously dismissed the house of a 
most valued clerical acquaintance through unconsciously 
pulling off the apron of the maid servant and tying it round 
myself whilst making preliminary enquiries on the doorstep 
of the rectory. An event which occurred last Thursday week, 
crowned all my preceding misfortunes. You must know that 
on the previous evening I was present at one of the most 
fashionable concerts of the season. Enraptured with one of 
the divine airs from " Martha," I all at once discovered myself 
breathing on, polishing, looking through and unscrewing a pair 
of opera glasses, which somebody had placed in my immediate 
proximity. I was of course confused; and, looking round, I 
encountered the eyes of a young lady fixed on me as firmly as 
a bee on a sunflower. I was enraptured; for the moment 
entranced — spell-bound by her beauty. She was evidently 
the owner of the glasses; she tried to take them from me, but 
as she, naturally enough, extended her hand, I, with my 
habitual infirmity, no less naturally took her hand in mine ; — on 
my honour, I assure you the act was purely involuntary on 
my part. Her friends immediately remonstrated ; I attempted 
to apologise, but in vain; redress or explanation was peremp- 
torily refused; several misguided individuals in the gallery 
shouted " Order," some one in the front seats cried* " Send 
FOR THE Police ;" and, overwhelmed with confusion, I found 
myself being ignominiously carried out of the hall. Bent on an 
explanation, I hurried to the music-sellers where the tickets 
were procured and places booked. I gave them a description 
of the whole party, and ascertained that they came from the 
house of a Mrs. Scripp who resided in the neighbourhood. 
Scripp ! the name was familiar; I remembered that a fourth 
cousin of that name on my mother*s side who, (so I was once 
told), resided somewhere in India. On that Thursday after- 
noon I accordingly called at the house, asked for the mistress, 
sent in my card, and was ushered into the drawing-room. My 
first impression from the manner in which the servant answered 
my preliminary enquiry, was that 1 had been expected ; this 
idea however was immediately dispelled, by the way in which 
the gii4 read my name on, the card. I repeat, I was shewn 
into the drawing-room, and left alone. Whilst I ruminated 
on the most effectual method of introducing the painful nature 
of the business that brought me there, as my thoughts became 
more and more concentrated on what would. "^ToVi^Jc^^ \i^ ^si^ 
reception, my unhappy failing obtruded \ts^\i V\>Si ^ lox^"^ 
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that my sturdiest resolution could not withstand. Every 
article in the room came in its turn to be the object of my 
tampering proclivity. I will not allude to the fancy Oriental 
dusting brush, the feathers of which I plucked out so vehe- 
mently, and in proportion to the rapidity of my thoughts, 
that in less than two minutes, it was as bald as the head of a 
sucking pig; neither will I advert to a bottle of Eau de 
Cologne, with which in my melancholy excited unconscious- 
ness, I saturated my pocket handkerchief and every chair 
and Anti-macassar in the immediate vlcinitv; I will not 
dwell upon the fact that of the plants in the adjoining 
conservatory, I plucked several stems perfectly bare ; nor 
my feelings on being subsequently informed that I had 
decorated mv button-hole with a Rhododendron. These 
extraordinary evidences of my incomprehensible malady are 
scarcely worthy of a thought, in comparison with the all but 
unutterable dHemma with which I was almost immediately to 
be overwhelmed. One object in the apartment was destined 
to inflict on me, in fifteen minutes, more anxiety, misery, and 
despair than in the existence of half a century I could attempt 
to adequately describe. My recreant fingers happened to stray 
upon — what? A Necklace — ^A Diamond Necklace which 
was lying comfortably ensconced in an open velvet case on the 
table. ^On it my gaze became instantly rivetted. I took it in 
my hands; inspected it! "Diamonds! hers of course!" I 
muttered, alluding to the beautiful proprietress of the opera 
glass. "Diamonds! not half so brilliant as her eyes! A 
necklace too ! Fancy ! it has clasped her neck, her swan-like 
throat, so white, so majestic! Ah!" I continued hsT contem- 
plated it " what's my throat in comparison with hers; it would 
go about halfway round that, I suppose." Instantly I was as- 
sailed, by my insane desire, my unconquerable weakness! why 
should'nt I try it on and see what a brute I looked, how much of 
the mere animal was man, compared with that most gracefiil 
female of all the feminine gender? I took the necklace up, put 
it at the back of my neck ; was taking the exact measurement 
of that part of my anatomy in proportion to hers, when — the 
parlour door was suddenly opened, and — " My mistress will 
see you directly," said the servant girl entering. I started — 
" Oh goodness gracious ! Horror of Horrors !" 

The necklace slipped down my back!!! 

I desperately thrust one hand down my back, and the other 
up inside my coat-tails to stop its further progress ; and, in 
this agonizing posture, found myself face to face with the 
astonished handmaid. 
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** What's the matter, sir?" gasped the girl. 

"Matter! nothing," I answered, "I'm feeling for my 
gloves." 

^ Lor* bless iis, sir !" rejoined the girl, " Do you keep your 
gloves there?" 

I don't know what I answered, but I continued to dive fur- 
ther and further into the recesses of my back : I was just clutch- 
ing the perambulating object of my search, when I raised my 
ej^es, and encountered a demure looking genteel lady of some 
fifty-five summers, she was gazing through a pair of gold 
spectacles on me in my interesting posture, evidently with a 
species of bewildered fascination.* 

" Good morning, ma'am," I stammered, as I struggled into 
an erect posture ; " Mrs. Scripp *? " 

She said nothing, but with an astonished matronly dignity 
motioned me to take a seat. Then there ensued an ominous 
pause. The necklace, by jerky stages, was steadfastly resolved 
<m making its pilgrimage down my back; it was every moment 
sinking more hopelessly ; as a last resource, to impede its pro- 
gress, I spasmodically buttoned my coat, and clapped my 
liand to the centre of my back. 

" You seem uneasy," frigidly observed the old lady. 

" Yes, madam," I replied, confusedly, as I felt the neckhice 
taking another leap; "that is, if I must tell you, I am 
suifering from — from — corns," I added, to clinch the ex- 
planation. 

The old lady positively glared at me through her gold spec- 
tacles. . I/elt her do it — for I was burning all over to that ex- 
tent with the sudden consciousness of the profound mystery 
and indignation into which my reply had plunged her, that not 
for worlds could I have summoned courage to look lier in the 
face. 

"With CORNS, sir?" she ejaculated. "What! in the 

HIDDLE OF YOUR BACK ]" 

I think I heard myself trying to make some sound expres- 
sive of a laugh ; but if I did, it was one of the most ghastly 
attempts that mortal ears were ever called on to endure. 

" May I inquire the object of your visit] Mr. ," said 

Mrs. Scripp. 

" Twiddle, ma'am, Teviotdale Twiddle." I felt those gold 
spectacles were piercing me again, and every moment was 
consigning the necklace further and further into unexplorable 
regions : if I could but get her out of the room, but for an 
instant, whilst I divested myself of my co^it ?).xAx^'a»\.^\-^w^^ 
be satisfied; but such an idea was \iO\i^\e^^, — ^i\!ket^ ^^ ^s^-* 
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with an immoyable dignity, and those gold spectacles, under 
which all my words, thoughts, acts, my very limbs them- 
selves, — all but my back, seemed paralyzed. I expected every 
moment the gold spectacles would be removed fr^n m&y only 
to discover the emptv case, and that the necklace was missing. 

"Mr. Twiddle, — Teviotdale Twiddle," I found myself 
murmuring. " I am most respectably connected. I 've four 
hundred a year and ^" 

" I 'm not aware that it *s necessary to present your cre- 
dentials, Mr. — ." 

'' Twiddle, ma'am, Teviotdale Twiddle." 

As I said this, I put my hand out, as if accidentally, on to 
the tenantless case and closed U, but, oh ! unfortunately she 
saw the action. True, she had not discovered the necklace 
had been abstracted ; but the very fieuit of my tampering with 
the case, when the loss should eventually be known, together 
with the circumstantial evidence of the necklace being found 
in my possession, wotdd be sufficient to convict me. In 
imagination I was already sentenced to fourteen years' trans- 
portation at the very least. The crisis was approaching : how 
on earth could I now enter into any explanation about the 
opera-glass of the preceding evening; that very fieuit, when 
coupled with my present wretched and inextricable situation^ 
would serve but to confirm suspicion, and brand me at once 
as one of the most fashionable and consummate burglars that 
the age had yet produced. Already I pictured myself making 
one in those forcible representations of convicts which are so 
unpleasantly attractive in the Penny Tllvstrated Police NewSy 
and fancy sketched me shorn of my auburn whiskers and 
golden locks, in canvas trousers, with a crimsom shirt, and 
a battered nose, leading a band of bushrangers to a nocturnal 
murderous pillage. Oh ! if a trap door could but have been 
found to swallow me up in that drawing room! or if some 
professional prestidigateur could only have been induced to 
wave by his wand that fugitive necklace to its home again. 
My fate was all but sealed : I was conceiving how I should 
make the confession — the icy stare with which the extricated 
article would be received ; how every striving on my part to 
elucidate the mystery would gradually contract in my utter- 
ance, and finally shrink before the interpretation those gold 
spectacles would put upon it, when there flashed upon me a 
happy thought — I remembered suddenly that I had distant 
^glatives of the name of Scripps living somewhere in India. 
S|Lui instant I had hazarded the experiment — unfortunately^ 
■■ Earned out — with the most dka^trow-s results. 
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" I beg your pardon," I stammered out, " but the fact is, I 
am nearly related to your family." 

" To my family?" echoed the old lady. 

" Yes ! by the Indian branch, — the Scripps of— of— of Bom-^ 
bay," I said, ap-hazard. 

The old lady rose, stared, retreated several paces, became 
instantly flushed; then beaming with excitement and delight^ 
she exclaimed, " You are He then. I thought so from the 

FIRST !" 

Advancing towards me, she took me by both hands, shook 
them violently, and finally fell upon my neck in a shower of 
tears and hysterical sobs. 

"Goodness gracious, ma'am!" I exclaimed, struggling to 
release myself, for I felt sure my chair, having upon it now 
the additional weight of Mrs. Scripp, would every moment 
give way. " Pray, compose yourself; what is the matter ]" 

" After so many years of absence, too !" said the lady, " to 
think we should meet and be about to part like this. Tou, 
too; her husband:" and down on my neck the old lady sank 
once more, and the chair gave again an ominous wriggle and 
a creak. I felt as if I were stricken motionless to the spot. 
What could I do? What had I done? She was evidently 
mistaking me for some one — who, I had not the slightest idea. 

" Why did you send us in a false name?" said the old lady^ 
disentangling me from her embrace ; " was it done to give us 
the greater surprise ? Oh, you wicked Don Juan, you ! but 
you Want to see your wife, of course; so you shall se,e her — 
she has been expecting you all day." She advanced towards 
the bell-pull. 

Bless my so.ul, did I dream ! or was the old lady mad. My 
situation was every minute growing more and more alarming. 
I had never met with anything so awful. 

" Ma'am," I began, imploringly. " Don't, pray don't. 
Ma'am!" 

" Ma'am ! call me Manmia ! for, though we have never met 
before, have we not been related for years ! Mary said you 
would be here to-day. I didn't believe it, but" — 

" Don't, Ma'am — Mamma, 1 mean — excuse me ma'am, I 'm 
not here at all — that is, he isn't here at all — I ought to bo 
somebody else; but I'm notyl'm. not he — so I'd rather not 
see she — I am Teviotdale Twiddle — excuse me." 

"What!" exclaimed the old lady, pausing. 

" I can't express to you what I feel," I began — this was 
literally the fact, for, with every movement, "VjVi^ ^\^\x^cs\A'& 
were cutting into my back like a twenty -\A.a.d^^ Vxtd.^.— '''*rV 
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caomot express the regret I fed at harmg been thus the innr>- 
oent cause of your agitation; but"* — 

I felt the gold spectacles were through me again. 

•* You 'i^ mistaken ! I 'm not the — ^the individual vou take 
me for." 

The gold spectacles, though still on me, were gradually 
sinking aghast into a chair. 

'' I regret exceedingly that I have intruded, I assure you ; 
but mv name is Teviotdale Twiddle, I am four-and-twentv 
years of age" — 

The gold spectacles, I felt, were absolutely (Juivering witii 
embarrassment, and glaring with astonished indignation. Once 
more the wearer moved towanls the door — 

'* I apprehend you, sir," she said. 

" No, no," I replied, — in my excited imagination connecting 
the term with police phraseology and the necklace. " Don't ! 
I 'm a perfect paragon of honestv ! I wouldn't wrong vou or 
any human being of a farthing."' ' 

The gold spectacles were now looking at me through and 
through; the gaze gradually relaxed into one of reproach, 
then into something of pity; lastly, unmistakably into fear. 
The old ladv moved stealthUv towards the door; it was all 
over: she evidently thought me insane — another instant, the 
door had closed on her — I was once more alone. 

Time was precious, — a few moments and the servants would 
be there to remove me as a lunatic or expel me as an impostor : 
only to brand me subsequently as a housebreaker. Heart, 
soul, and action — all were instantly combined to recover the 
unhappy cause of my seemingly endless misery. I seized the 
tongs — <lown my back they went in the search : they grasped 
it — ^but for a moment — and down, and down the necklace slid 
more frantically than before. I took off my coat — vest — no 
use. Suddenly I shook myself violently — my body first, and 
afterwards my leg; when, to my inexpressible joy, I felt the 
necklace sliding gradually ; but, unfortunately, instead 
of finding its way, as I fondly anticipated it would, to the 
ground, it lodged in the heel of my boot. Any one would 
suppose that I might now have seized on my prize and restored 
it immediately; but no! that boot was destined but to add to 
my stUl further discomfiture. The bootmaker had made it so 
tight that when it was off you couldn't get it on, and when it 
was on you couldn't get it off. All that I remember for the 
next three minutes is, the entrance of the servant, my induc- 
ing her, by half a sovereign, to procure me a bootjack; and 
£nally, contemplating with. wuMtW^ble satisfaction the boot 
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off: — lying before me, as if its neck was broken; and th(» 
diamond necklace in my hand — regained. With ono sad, 
never-to-be-erased-from-my-memory incident, I conclude. 

Thad recovered the diamonds; my boot was oil*; but how 
on earth was I to get it on again; how, when, and whon» 
could I find a pair of boothooks ! in vain I searched : fruitlessly 
I turned over the work basket, pulled open drawers, explonul 
every table : in desperation I seized on a pai)er knife and a 
pen! — ^they snapped with the first tug. At length I gnisped 
the poker, and encased that through one sti*:ij). I then ex- 
perimentalized, but inefficiently, through the otlier, with tho 
shovel, — the latter fire-iron was too largo. Dragging myself 
across the room with the poker dangling at my bootless heel, 
I seized on the leg of one chair, and seating myself firmly on 
another — unfortunately it was the one I had occupied wlum 
Mrs. Scripp had been overcome — I determined to ])ull on 
that boot or perish in the attempt. With a violent ell'ort, my 
veins starting to my forehead, my face pur})le with my pn^- 
vious exertions, with rigid muscles and extended leg, I threw 
my concentrated strength into the act and flung myself back. 
The chair, whose powers of endurance had been already tried to 
the utmost, yielded to the shock and gave way. 

— rl am conscious of witnessing the ceiling, floor, and furni- 
ture turn suddenly topsy-turvy, like a flasli of lightning, 
of there being a wild and awful crash, as of falling steel, 
of the first object that met my eyes being my boots elevated 
into the air, of my face being exactly opposite the gasalier in 
the centre of the ceiling, and the back of my head being 
amongst the fire-irons in an upturned fender. — All this took 
place just as the door opened, and Mrs. Scripp, her niece, and 
somebody else came into the room. In this ambiguous 
position we formed an interesting group: I remaining for 
some moments motionless and speechless, gazing on their 
astonished faces, without the slightest attempt at recognition 
«r explunticmy they in their turn staring silently at me. 
This was the final and most impressive of the tableaux. 

All was eventually explained : I was i*eally a relative — but a 
very distant one. The niece of Mrs. Scripp, the young lady 
who had been the innocent cause of all my misfortunes, had 
been married in India, and had returned some months before, 
leaving her husband to follow her. He had been expected on 
the day and at the very hour on which I made my memorable 
visit; but — really — the facts have affected me so much in 
thus attempting to relate them that — pardon me — excuse Tsv<ei 
— I can say no more. — Walter Baynham, 



\ 
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AUTHOES AND AMATEUBS. 

Dasglk, Puff, and Sszer. - * 

Fuff. I CALL my tragedy " The Spanish Armada ;" and have 
laid the scene before Tilburv Fort. 

Enter I^^^>ER Prompter. 

Under P. Sir, the scene is set, and eyerything is ready to 
begin if you please. 

. Puff. Egad; then we'll lose no time. Mr. ■ I forget 

your name. 

Under P. Thomson. 

Puff, Mr. Thomson — just so — allow me to introduoe Mr. 
Thomson, the under prompter: most responsible situation, 
T assure you. Mr. Thomson — my Mends Mr. Dangle, Mr. 
Sneer. As we have the scenes and dresses, egad, we '11 go 
to't, as if it was the first night's performance; but you 
need not mind stopping between the acts. [Tharnirig to 
leader of orchestra.^ Now, Mr. Smith ! how do you do, Mr. 
Smith? Mrs. Smith quite well? and all the little Smiths! 
Allow me \iniroducing Ma friends] Mr Dangle Mr. Sneer — 
gentlemen of the press, most valuable acquaintances — ^this 
is Mr. Smith, the esteemed and talented conductor of the 
musical department. Will you be good enough to play 
us a few bars for the rising of the curtain ; soft and 
plaintive, Mr. Smith? 

Leader. What would you like, sir? 

Puj^. Whatever you please ; it is not for me to presume to 
dictate to a gentleman bearing the reputation of Mr. Smith. 

[The Band plays a few bars o/*" What can the matter be."] 

Puff, Stop ! stop ! stop ! Mr. Smith. I ask you to play a 
few bars, soft and plaintive, and you immediately strike up, 
" What can the matter be." [Bell rings.] Soh ! stand clear, 
gentlemen. — Now you know there will be a cry of down ! — 
down ! — hats off ! — silence ! — Then up curtain, and let us see 
what our painters have done for us. 

The Curtain rises arid discovers Tilbury Fort. — Two 

Sentinels asleep. 

Ban. Tilbury Fort! — ^very fijie indeed! 
Pitff. Now, what do you think I open with ? 
Sneer. Faith I can 't guess — 
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Fuff, A clock — Hark ! — \Olock 8tr%ke8^ I open with a clock 
striking, to beget an awful attention in the audience; — it also 
marks the time, which is four o'clock in the morning, and 
saTQB a description of the rising sun, and a great deal about 
gilding the Eastern hemisphere. 

Bern, But pray, are the sentinels to be asleep % 

Puff. Fast as watchmen. 

Sneer, Isn 't that odd tho', at such an alarming crisis ? 

Puff, To be sure it is, but smaller things must give way to 
a striking scene at the opening; that''s a rule. -Aid the case 
is, that two great men are coming to this very spot to begin 
the piece ; now, it is not to be supposed they would open theip 
lips, if these fellows were watching them, so I must either 
have sent them off their posts, or set them asleep. 

Sneer, O, that accounts for it ! — But tell us, who are these 
coming? 

Puff, These are they, — Sir Walter Kaleigh, and Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton. — You 11 know Sir Christopher, by his turning 
out his toes, — famous you know for his dancing. I like to 
preserve all the little traits of character, Now attend. 

\Enter Sir Walter Bjlleigh cmd Sir Christopher 

Hatton. 

Puff, Excuse me ! if you remember I did *nt tell you 
Mr. Brown to turn yotir toes out. Sir Walter Raleigh was n't 
s, dancing master, you know. Suppose you were to turn 
your toes in, by way of contrast, you know. 

''Sir G, True, gallant Raleigh !"— 
' Ba/n. What, they had been talking before 1 

Puff, O, yes; all the way as they came along. — I beg 
pardon gentlemen, [to the Actors,^ but these are particular 
friends of mine, whose remarks may be of great service to 
us. Don 't mind interrupting them whenever anything strikes 
you. [To Sneer ami Bangle.^ 

" Sir G. True, gallant Raleigh ! 
But O, thou champion of thy country's fame, 
There is a question which I yet must ask; 
A question, which I never ask'd before ; — 
What mean these mighty armaments ? 
This general muster ? And this throng of chiefs ?" 

Sneer, Pray, Mr. Puff, how came Sir Christopher Hatton 
never to ask that question before ? 

Puffy What, before the play began? How the plague 
could he 1 

Bam., That 's true i 'faith ! 
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Tuff, But you will hear wliat he thinks of the matter. 

" aS'iV C Alas ! my noble friend, when I behold 
Yon tented plains in mai-tial symmetry 
Array 'd — ^When I count o'er yon glittering lines 
Of crested warriors, where the proud steeds neigh, 
Meek valour-breathing trumpet's shrill appeal, 
Responsive vibrates on my list'ning ear; 
When virgin majesty herself I view, 
Like her protecting Pallas veil'd in steel. 
With graceful confidence exhort to arms ! 
When briefly all I hear or see bears stamp 
Of martial vigilance, and stem defence, 
I cannot but surmise.— Forgive, my friend, 
If the conjecture *s rash ; I cannot but 
Surmise. — The state some danger apprehends !" 

Fuff, Excuse me ! just one word ! Don 't you think you 
could give it a UUle light and shade % slightly monotonous — 
don 't you think so % Now, something after this style : — 

" Forgive, my friend, if the conjecture 's rash 
I cannot but surmise" — and something in that way. 

"/Sir W. [imitates Puff."] Forgive, my fri^d, if the conjecture's 
rash — and something of that sort of thing." 

Puff.- No, no no I [resignedly/] well have it your own way: 
do get on. 

^' Sir W, O, most accomplished Christopher!" 

Puff. He calls him by his christian name, to shew that 
they are on the most familiar terms. 

" jSir W. O most accomplished Christopher " — 

Puff. Just a little louder. " O most acomplisjied Chris- 
topher." Up with your Christopher. 

" Sir W, I find 

Thy staunch sagacity still tracks the future, 
In the fresh print of the overtaken past." 

Puff, Figurative ! 

" Sir W, Thy fears are just." 

''Sir a But where] Whence? When? and What? 
The danger is :— 

Puff. But, my good friend, the danger 's not down there. 
Don't look for it as if you were looking for a black beetle — 
look all around you. 

" Sir W, You know, my friend, scarce two revolving suns, 

Puff. But could 'nt you give a little suggestive action there? 
such as U/mitates revolving motum\. 

" Sir JT. [imitating Puff.'] Two revolving suns, 

d three revolving moons, have closed their course, 
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Since haughty Philip, in despite of peace, 

With hostile hand hath struck at England's trade. 

''SirC. I kDow it well." 

" Sir W. Philip, you know, is proud Iberia's king ! " 

" Sir C. He is. 

" Sir W, His subjects in base bigotry. 
" And Catholic oppression held, — while we, • 

" You know, the Protestant persuasion hold. 

''Sir C. We do. 

" Sir W, You know beside, — his boasted armament, 
" The fam'd Armada, — by the Pope capsized, ^^ 

Puff. No, no — Laptized, not capsized, . 

" Sir W. With purpose to invade the realms — 

''Sir a Is failed, 
" Our last advices so report. 

" Sir W, While the Iberian admiral's chief hope, 
" His darling son — 

" Sir C, Ferolo Whiskerandos — 

" Sir W, The same; — by chance a prisoner hath been ta'en, 
** And in tliis fort of Tilbury — 

" Sir C, Is now 
" Confined; — 'tis true, and oft from yon tall turret top 
" I've mark'd the youthful Spaniard's haughty mien 
" Unconquer'd, tho' in chains. — 

" Sir W, You also know" — 

Puff, Very good, indeed ! Allow me to introduce you to 
my friends Mr. Brown : — Mr. Dangle, Mr. Sneer. 

Dan, Mr. Puff, as he knows all this, why does Sir Walter 
go on telling him 1 

Puff, But the audience are not supposed to know anything 
of the matter, are they *? 

Sneer, True, but I think you manage ill : for there certainly 
appears no reason why Sir Walter should be so communicative. 

Piff. For, egad now, that is one of the most ungrateful 
observations I ever heard, — for the less inducement he has to 
tell all this, the more I think you ought to be oblig'd to him; 
for I am sure you 'd know nothing of the matter without it. 

Dan. That 's very true, upon my word. 

Puff, But you will find he was not going on. 

" Sir C, Enough, enough, — 'tis plain, — and I no more 
" Am in amazement lost !" ' 
" But, see where noble Burleigh comes ! supreme 
" In honours and command. 

" Sir W, And yet methinks 
" At such a time, so perilous, so fear'd, 
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** That staff might well become an abler grasp. 

" Sir 0, And so, by heaVn ! think I, [very l<md\ but soft, 
he 's here !" 

Puff, No, no. Say it with a little more "idea" ]yery 8ofily\. 
But soft, he 's here. 

" Sir C. But soft, he 's here. 

Puff, But now for my principal character. — ^Here he comes; 
— Lord Burleigh in person ! — Pray, gentlemen, step this way; 
— softly — I only hope the Lord High Treasurer is perfect ! — 
If he is but perfect — 

Enter Burleigh. [Goes sUmily to a diair and «to.] 

Sneer. Mr. Puff ! 

Puff. Hush ! vastly well, sir ! vastly well ! a most interest- 
ing gravity ! 

Dan. What, isn't he to speak at all % 

Puff. Egad, I thought you'd ask me that; — ^yes it is a very 
likely thing, — ^that a minister in his situation, with the whole 
affairs of the nation on his head, should have time to talk ; — 
but hush ! or you '11 put him out. 

Sneer. Put him out ! how can that be, if he's, not going to 
say anything % 

Puff. There's a reason! why, his part is to think I do you 
imagine he can think if you keep talkmg ? 

Bern. That 's very true, upon my word ! 

[Burleigh co7ne8 forward, shakes his head, and exii.^ 

Sneer. He is very perfect, indeed. — Now, pray what did he 
mean by that 1 

Puff. You don't take it ? 

Sneer. No; I don't, Upon my soul. 

Puff. Why, by that shake of the head, he gave you to 
understand, that even tho' they had more justice in their 
-cause, and wisdom in their measures ; yet, if there was not a 
greater spirit shewn on the part of the people, the country 
would at last fall a sacrifice to the hostile ambition of the 
Spanish monarchy. 

Sneer. What ! — did he mean all that by shaking his 
head 1 

Puff. Every word of it; — if he shook his head as I taught 
him. 

Sneer. But who are these? 

Puff. O !. very valiant knights; one is the governor of the 

fort, the other the master of the horse. And now, I think 

jou shall hear some better language : I was obliged to be 
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plain and intelligible in the first scene, because there was so 
much matter of fact in it. 

Enter Earl of Leicester, tJie Goyernor, cmd otiiers. 

" Leic, How 's this, my friends ! is 't thus your new-fledg'd 
zeal 
*' And plumed valour moulds in roosted sloth ? 
" Why dimly glimmers that heroic flame, 
" Whose redd'ning blaze by patriot spirit fed, 
" Should be the beacon of a kindling realm ? 
" Can the quick current of a patriot heart, 
** Thus stagnate in a cold and weedy converse, 
" Or freeze in tideless inactivity ? 
" No ! rather let the fountain of your valour 
" Spring thro' each stream of enterprize, 
" Each petty channel of conducive daring, 
" Till the full torrent of your foaming wrath 
<^ Overwhelm the flats of sunk hostility !" 

Puff, There it is, — followed up ! Very good, indeed, allow 
me to introduce you to my friends. 

" Sir W. No more ! the freshening breath of thy rebuke 
" Hath tilled the swelling canvass of our souls ! 
" And thus, tho' fate should cut the cable of 

[All take IiandaJl 
" Our topmost hopes, in friendship's closing line 
" We '11 grapple with despair, and if we fall, 
" We !U fall in glory — whack I 

Puff, Excuse me! will you allow me to look at your parti 
It's not "Whack;" it's "Wake, glory's wake." 

" Leic. There spoke Old England's genius ! 
" Then we are all resolv'd ? 

"-4^. We are; — ^all resolv'd. 

" Leic. To conquer, — or be free ? 

" AU, To conquer,^-or be free. 

"Zetc All? 

''All All!" 

Dan%. Nem. con, eh ! 

Puff. O yes, where amateurs do agree on the stage, their 
unanimity is wonderful ! 

" Leic. Then, let *s embrace. O mighty Mars !" [Kned8,'\ 

Puff. But Mars isn 't in the coal cellar, you know ! Look 
up I When you address the gods always look up to tli5> 
gallery ! 

" Leic. If in thy homage bred, 

Each point of discipline I* ve still obaexY'i*, 

LI 
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*' Nor bat by dae promotion, and the right 
^' Of service, to the rank of major-general 
" Have ris'n; assist thy votary now ! 

" Gov. Yet do not rise, — ^hear me ! 

*'Ma8.o/ff. And me! 

*'Enight, And me ! ^ They^aUKvei. 

''Sir W. And me! 

*'SirC. And me! 
^ Puff. Now, altogether. 

'' AU. Behold thy votaries submissive beg. 

That thou wilt deign to grant them all they ask j 

Assist them to accompli&h all their ends. 

And sanctify whatever means they use 
« To gain them I" 

Ptff. Vastly well gentlemen. Is that well managed or not? 
Have you anything like this on the stage t 

Sneer. Not exactly. 

Leic. [To Puff.] But, Sir, you hav 'nt settled how we axe to 
get off here. 

Puff. You could not go off kneeling, could you? 

Sir W. [To Puff.] O no, sir ! impossible ! 

Puff. It would have a good effect i'&ith, if you ooold 
exeunt on your knees, and would vary the established mode 
of springing off. 

Sneer. O never mind, so as you get them off^ I'll answer for 
it the audience wont care how. 

Puff. Well then, repeat the last line standing: each with a 
different emphasis, and go off the old way. 

" AU. And sanctify whatever means they use to gain thenL." 

[Booeunt.'] 

Puff. Pretty well> but not quite perfect. We 'U fiTiiali the 
piece to-morrow. 



READING OF THE WILL. 
[By k nd permission of Messrs. Geo. BoiiTLEnGE &; Soirs.] 

Scene the First, 

Sib JohK; Blount, Lady Fbanklin, Geobgina^ Olossmoei^ 

Stout, Evelyn, Gbayes. 

Un. How d*ye dol — Ah I How d'ye do, gentlemisat 
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Tha.t is a most melanclioly meeting! The poor deceased! 
what a man he was ! . ^ 

Blount I was chwistened Fwedewic^ after him ! He was 
my first cousin. 

Sir John. And Georgina his own niece— next of kin ! — ^an 
excellent man, though odd— a kind heart, but no liver! I 
sent him twice a-year thirty dozen of the Cheltenham waters. 
It 's a comfort to reflect on these Kttle attentions at sudii a 
time. 

Stout, And I, too, sent him the Parliamentary Debates 
regularly, bound in cal£ He was my second cousin — sensible 
man--and a follower of Malthus : never married to increase 
the surplus population, and fritter away his money on his 
own chfldren. And now — 

Eve. He reaps the benefit of celibacy in the prospective 
gratitude of every cousin he had in the world ! 

Sir John, A sad occasion! 

Orames. But everything in life is sad. Be comforted, Miss 
Yessey. True, you have lost an uncle; but I — I have lost a 
wife — such a wife ! — the first of her sex — and the second 
cousin of the defunct ! Excuse me. Sir John; at the sight of 
your mourning my wounds bleed afresh. 

Sir John, Take some refreshment — a glass of wine. 

€rT<me8, Thank you! (very fine sherry!) — ^Ah! my poor 
sainted Maria! Sherry was her wine: everything reminds 
me of Maiia ! Ah, Lady Franklin ! you knew her. Nothing 
in life can charm me now.-[^^e.3 A monstrous fine woman 
that! 

Sir John. And now to business. Evelyn, you may 
retire. 

Sha/rp, Evelyn — any relation to Alfred Evelyn? 

E^e, The same. 

Sha/rp. Cousin to the deceased, seven times removed. Be 
seated, sir; there may be some legacy, though trifling: all 
the relations, however distant, shoidd be present. 

Geor. Ah, Mr. Evelyn;*! hope you will come in for some- 
thing—a few hundreds, or even more. 

Sir John. Silence ! Hush ! Wugh ! ugh ! Attention ! 

Sharp. The will is very short — ^being all personal property. 
He was a man that always came to the point. 

Si/r John, I wish there was more like him ! 

Shaff'p [reading], " I, Frederick James Mordaunt, of Cal- 
cutta, being at the present date of sound mind, though infirm 
body, do hereby give, will, and bequeath — Imprimia^ TL<^ "sss:^ 
second cousin, Benjamin Stout, Esq^., o£ "PaXi iLaJ^^lusysAo^ — 
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being the value of the Parliamentary Debates with which he 
has been plesised to trouble me for some time past — deducting 
the carriage thereof, which he always forgot to pay — the sum 
of £14, 28. id. 

Stout. Eh, what?— £14? Oh, hang the old miser ! 

Sir John. Deceucy — decency! Proceed, sir! 

Sharp. "Item. — To Sir Frederick Blount, Baronet, my 
nearest male relative — " 

Blount. Poor old bov ! 

Sha/rp. " Being, as I am informed, the best-dressed young 
gentleman in London, and in testimony to the only merit 
I ever heard he possessed, the sum of £500 to buy a dressing- 
case." 

BUnmt Ha! ha! ha! Vewy poor wit — ^low ! — ^vewy — ^vewylow! 

Si/r John. Silence, now, will you? 

Sha/rp. " Item. — To Charles Lord Glossmore — who asserts 
that he is my relation — my collection of dried butterflies, 
and the pedigree of the Mordaunts from the reign of King 
John." 

Glo88. Butterflies ! — Pedigree ! — I disown the plebeian ! 

Sir John. Upon my word, this is too revolting ! Decency ! 
Go on. *■ 

Sha/rp. " Item. — To Sir John Vessey, Baronet, Knight of 
the Guelph, F.RS., F.S.A., &c." 

Sir John. Hush ! Now it is really interesting ! 

Sharp. " Who married my sister, and who sends me every 
year the Cheltenham waters, which nearly gave me my death, 
I bequeath — ^the empty bottles." 

Sir John. Why, the ungrateful, rascally, old 

Chorus. Decency, Sir John — decency. 

Sharp. " Item. — ^To Henry Graves, Esq., of the Albany — ^" 

Graves. Pooh ! gentlemen — my usual luck — not even a ring, 
I dare swearl 

Sharp. " The sum of £5,000 in the Three per Cents." 

Lady Frcmk. I wish you joy! 

Gra/oes.. Joy — pooh ! Three per Cents. ! — Funds Bure to go ! 
Had it been land, now — though only an acre ! — just like my 
luck. 
. Sharp. " Item. — To my niece Georgina Vessey — ^" 

Sir John. Ah, now it comes ! 

Sharp. " The sum of £10,000 India Stock, being, with her 
father's reputed savings, as much as a single woman ought to 
^possess." 

Sir John. And what on earth, then, does the old fool do 

tb all hia money 'i 
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Chorus: Really, Sir John, this is too revolting. Decency ! 
Hush! 

Sharp, " And, with the aforesaid legacies and exceptions, I 
do will and bequeath the whole of my fortune, in India Stock, 
Bonds, Exchequer Bills, Three per Cent. Consols, and in the 
Bank of Calcutta (constituting him hereby sole residuary 
legatee and joint executor with the aforesaid Henry Graves, 
Esq.), to Alfred Evelyn, now, or formerly of Trinity College, 
Camljridge — Being, I am told, an oddity, like myself — the 
only one of my relations who never fawned on me; and 
who, having known privation, may the better employ wealth." 

Sir John. My dear fellow, I wish you joy : you are a great 
man now — a very great man ! 

GI088, If I can be of any use to you— 

Stout Or I, sir 

Blount, Or I ! Shall I put you up at the clubs? 

Sha/rp. You will want a man of business. I transacted all 
Mr. Mordaunt's affairs. 

Sir John, Tush, tush! Mr. Evelyn is at home here — always 
looked on him as a son ! Nothing in the world we would 
not do for him 1 Nothing f 

Eve, Lend me £10 for my old nurse 1 \ 



•* 



Scene the Second. 

Eve. My friends, pray be seated; I wish to consxdt 
you* This day twelve months I succeeded to an immense 
income, and as, by a happy coincidence, on the same day I 
secured your esteem,, so now I wish to ask you if you think . 
I could have spent that income in a way more worthy your 
good opinion. 

GI088, Impossible ! excellent taste — ^beautiful house ! 

Blount. Vewy good horses. 

Lady Frank, Splendid pictures ! • 

Graves^ And a magnificent cook ! 

Omnes. [except Sir John], Very true! 

Eve, What say you, Sir John? You may think me a little 
extravagant; but you know that in this world the only 
way to shew one's self thoroughly respectable is to make a 
thoroughly respectable show. 

Sir John. Certainly — certainly ! No, you could not have 
done better. 

Geor, Certainly. Don't retrench, X\5t^^\ 
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Glom, Betrench ! nothing so i^ebeian ! 

St<mL Plebeian, sir! worse than plebeian! — it is against 
all the rales of public monliiy. Eveiy one knows, noir-ar- 
daySy that extrsTaganoe is a benefit to llie popnlatioh — 
enoomages art— employs labonr — and nnilti^ies spinning- 
jennies. 

Eve>, Ton reassnre me! I own I did think that a man. 
worihj of friends so sineere mig^t hare done something 
better than feast — dress — drink — ^play — . 

Crloes. I^onsense! — we like yon the better for it. 

Eve. And yon are as much my friends now as when yon 
oflfered me £10 for my old nurse! 

Sir John. A thousand times more so, my dear boy! Bat 
who 's our new friend f 

' Bve. Who ! the very man who first announced to me the 
wealth which you allow I have spent so welL But what 's 
the matter. Sharp f 

Sharp [tfl&urpers to Evelyji]. 

Eve. [aloud]. The bank's 6n)fe ./ 

Sir John. Broke ! what bank f 

Eve. Flash, Brisk, & Co. 

Sir John. But I warned you — ^you withdrew ? 

Eve. Alas! no! 

Sir John. Oh ! Kot much in their hands 1 

Eve. Why, I told you aU I possess was at my banker's — 
but don'fc look so frightened ! To-morrow, Sharp, we '11 talk 
of this! One day more — one day, at least, for enjoyment. 

Sir John. Oh ! a pretty enjoyment ! 

BhmU. And he lK)rrowed £700 of me ! 

0lo88. And £600 of me! 

Sir John. And £500 of me ! 

Stout. Oh ! a regular Jeremy Diddler! 

Eve. But you 're not going? — ^You, too, Glossmore ? — you, 
Blount ?— you, Stout ? 

Glo88. Oh, this might have been expected from a man of 
such ambiguous political opinions ! 

Stout. Don't stop me, sir. No man of common enlighten- 
ment would have squandered his substance in this way. 
Pictures and statues ?— -baugb 1 

Why, you all said I could not spend my money better! 

Jba i ha ! — ^the absurdest mistake ! — ^you don't iB^cy 1 'm 

Ifo prison? — Ha! ha! — ^Why don't you laugh, Sir John) 
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Sir John. Sir, this horrible levity ! 

£ve. But dinner is served. 

0IO88. [pcmsing]. Dinner! 

SUmt jbinner ! a very good smell ! 
^ JEve \to Sir John\. Turtle and venison too. That 's 
light — come along. But, I say, Blount — Stout — Glossmore 
— Sir John— one word first; will you lend me £10 for 
my old nurse?' Ah! you fall back. — Behold a lesson for 
all who build friendship upon their foi:tuiie, and not 
their virtues! — ^You lent me hundreds this morning' to 
squander upon pleasure — ^you would refuse me £10 now 
to bestow upon benevolence. Go— we are at one with each 
other — go! 

Graves, . Heyday ! what 's all this? 

Uve. Ha ! ha! — ^the scheiue prospers — ^the duper is duped ! 
Come, my friends— come; when the standard of money goes 
down, in the great battle between man and fiate — why, a 
blessing to the brave hearts that refuse to desert vja. 



SYMPATHY. 



Whenever we are formed by nature for any active purpose, 
the passion which animates us to it is attended with delight, 
or a pleasure of some kind, let the subject-matter be what it 
will : and, as our Creator has designed we should be united 
together by so strong a bond as that of sympathy, he has 
therefore twisted along with it a proportionable quantity of 
this ingredient ; and always in the greatest proportion where 
our sympathy is most wanted, — ^in the distresses of others. 
If this passion was simply painful, we shoidd shun, with the 
greatest care, all persons and places that could excite such a 
passion ; as some, who are so &r gone in indolence as not to 
endure any strong impressions, actually da But the case is 
widely different with the greater part of mankind : there is 
no spectacle we so eagerly pursue, as that of some uncommon. 
sjid grievous calamity; so that, whether the misfortune is 
before our eyes, or whether they are turned back to it in. 
history, it always touches with delight; but it is not an un- 
mixed delight, but blended with no small uneasiness. Th& 
delight we have in such things, lamd.^T^ \ja ^ws\. ^kssksssss^ 
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scenes of misery; and the pain we feel, prompts us- to relieve 
ourselves in relieving those who suffer : and all this (anteced- 
ent to any reasoning) by an instinct that woife to its own 
purposes, without our concurrence. — Burke, 



COPPERFIELD'S COURTSHIP. 
[By kind permission of Messrs. Chapmaw & Hall.] 

I WAS articled to Spenlow and Jerkins. I had ninety pounds 
a-year from my aunt. My rooms were engaged for twelve 
months, certain. About this time I made three discoveries : 
lirst, that my landlady, Mrs. Crupp, was a martyr to a curious 
disorder called " the spazzums," which was generally accom- 
panied by inflammation of the nose. Secondly, that something 
peculiar in the temperature of my pantry made the brandy 
bottles burst. Thirdly, that I was alone in the world, and 
much given to record that fact in fragments of English versi- 
fication. 

On the day I was articled, Mr. Spenlow remarked that he 
should have been happy to have seen me at his house in 
Norwood, to celebrate our becoming connected, but for his 
domestic aiTangements being in some disorder, on account of 
the expected return of his daughter from finishing her educa- 
tion in Paris. In a week or two he referred to this, and said, 
that if I would do him the favour to come down on Saturday 
and stay "till Monday, he would be extremely happy. Of 
course I said I would do him the favour, and he was to drive 
me down in his phaeton, and bring me back. 

There was a lovely garden to Mr. Spenlo^'s house, and 
though it was not the best time of the year for seeing a garden, 
it was so beautifully kept, I was quite enchanted. "Here 
Miss Spenlow walks by herself," I thought. " Dear me ! " 

We went into the house, which was cheerfully lighted up, 
and into a hall where there were all sorts of hats, caps, great 
coats, plaids, gloves, whips, and walking sticks. " Where is 
Miss Dora V said Mr. Spenlow. " Dora !" I thought. " What 
a beautiful name !" 

We turned into a room near at hand, and I heard a voice 
say, " Mr. Copperfield, my daughter Dora." It was no doubt 
Mr. Spenlow's voice, but I didn't know it, and I didn't care 
hose it was. All was over in a moment I had fulfilled my 
my: I was a captive and a slave. I loved Dora Spenlow to 
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distraction. She was more than human to me, — she was a. 
fairy, a sylph, — I don't know what she was : anjnbhing that no 
one ever saw, and everything that everybody ever wanted. I 
was swallowed up in an abyss of love in an instant. There 
was no pausing on th^bflnk — no looking down or looking back. 
I was gone headlong before I had sense to say a word to her. 
I don't remember who was there except Dora; I have not the 
least idea of what we had for dinner except Dora ; my im». 
pression is that I dined off Dora entirely. She had the most 
delightful little voice, the gayest little laugh, the pleasantest 
and most fascinating little ways that ever led a lost youth into 
bopless slavery. All I know of the rest of the evening, is, 
that I heard the empress of my heart sing enchanted ballads 
in the French language, generally to the effect that whatever 
was the matter we ought always to dance, Ta ra la, Ta ra, 
la ! That I retired to bed in a maudlin state of mind, and 
got up in a crisis of feeble infatuation. It was a fine morning, 
and j early, and I thought I would go and take a stroll in 
the garden, and indulge my passion by dwelling on her image. 
On my way through the hall I encountered her little dog, who 
was called Jip. I approached him tenderly, for I loved even him, 
but he shewed his whole set of teeth, got under a chair 
expressly to snarl, and wouldn't hear of the least familiarity. 
I had not been walking long when I turned a corner, and — 
met — HER* 

" You — are — out early, Miss Spenlow." 

** It 's so stupid at home on a Sunday morning when I don't 
practice. I must do something. Besides it's the brightest 
time of the whole day. Don't you think so ] " 

I hazarded a bold flight, and said, that it was very bright 
to me then, though it had been very dark a minute before. 

** Do you tnean a compliment? or that the weather has 
changed?" 

I stammered worse than before, in replying, that I meant 
no compliment, but the plain truth; I was not aware of any 
change having taken place in the weather. It was in the state 
of my own feelings. 

" You have just come home from Paris ?" said I. 

" Yes," said she. " Have you ever been there 1 " 

"No!" 

" Oh ! I hope you '11 go soon ! You would like it so much 1" 

Traces of deep-seated anguish appeared in my countenance. 
That she should hope I would go, that she could think it 
possible I could was insupportable. I depreciated Paria^ L 
depreciated France. I said I 'wo\x\diL\. \^^n^ ■'^£CL^^>Xi.^^»^§^sss 
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existing drcumstances for any earthly consideratioii. She was 
ghaVing the carls again, when the little dog came running along 
the ground to our relief He was mortally jealous of me, and 
persisted in barking at me. She took him up in her arms and — 
oh, my goodness [—-caressed him. If iiiiad lasted any longer, I 
think I should have gone down on my knees on the g^vel walk. 
How many cups of tea I drank because she made it I don't 
know. But I perfectly remember that I sat swallowing tea 
until my whole nervous system (if I had any in those days) 
must have gone by the board. By-and-bye we went to church. 
I heard Dora sing, and the congregation vanished. A sermon 
was delivered — of course, about Dora — and I am afraid that is 
all I know of the service. "We had a quiet day. No company, a 
walk, a family dinner of four, and an evening of looking over 
books and pictures. Ah ! little did Mr. Spenlow imagine, when 
he sat opposite to me after dinner that day with his pocket hand- 
kerchief over his head, how fervently I was embracing him in 
:&ncy as his son-in-law. Little did he think, when I took 
leave of him at night, that (in the same fancy) he had just 
given his consent to my being engaged to Dora, and tli^ I 
was invoking blessings on his head ! It came to pass that Mr. 
Spenlow told me this day week was Dora's birthday, and that 
he would be glad if I would come down and join a little pic- 
nic on the occasion. I went out of my senses immediately, 
became a mere driveller next day, on receipt of a little lac&- 
<edged sheet of note-paper, — " Favoured by papa. To remind," 
At six in the morning I was at Covent Garden Market buying 
« bouquet for Dora; at ten I was on horseback. I hired a 
pliant grey for the occasion — ^with the bouquet in my hat to 
keep it fresh — trotting down to Norwood. There was a young 
lady with her, one comparatively stricken in years — almost 
twenty I should say. Her name was Miss Mills. Dora called 
her Julia. She was the bosom friend of Dora. Happy Miss 
Mills. My jealoTisy of the ladies knew no bounds. But all 
of my own sex, especially one impostor with a Red Whisker 
were my mortal foes. 

We unpacked our baskets, and employed ourselves in 
getting dmner ready. Red Whisker pretended he could 
make a salad. Some of the young ladies washed the lettuces 
for him, and sliced them under his directions. Dora was one 
of these. I felt that fate had pitted me against this man, 
and one of us must falL Red Whisker made his salad, (I 
wondered how they could eat it, nothing should have induced 
me to touch it.) By-and-bye I saw hun, with the majority 
dif a lobster on his plate, eating his dinner at the feet of 
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Dora. I have but an indistinct idea of what happened for 
some time after this hateful object presented itself to me. I 
was very merry, I know, but it was hollow merriment. I 
attached myself to a young creature in pink with little eyes,* 
and flirted with her desperately. I caught Dora's eye, and I 
thought it looked appealing, but it looked at me over the head 
of Red Whisker, and I was adamant. Whilst the remnants 
of the dinner were being put away, I strolled by myself among 
the trees in a raging and remorseful state. I was debating 
whether I should pretend I waS not well and fly — I don't 
know where — upon my gallant grey; when Dora and Miss 
Mills met me. 

" Mr. Copperfield," said Miss Mills, " you are dulL" 

I begged her pardon, '* Not at alL" 

" And Dora ycm are dull !" 

" Oh, dear no ! Not in the least." 

" Mr. Copperfield and Dora. Do not allow a trivial mis- 
understanding to wither the blossoms of spring, which once 
put forth and blighted, can never be renew^. I speak from 
the past — ^the irrevocable past. The oasis in the desert of 
Sahara must not be plucked up idly." I hardly knew what I 
did, I was burning all over to that extraordinary extent; 
but I took Dora's little hand and kissed it — and she let me; 
I kissed Miss Mill's hand, and we all seemed to go straight 
up to the seventh heaven, and we did not come down again. 
We stayed there all the evening. "Dora is coming to stay 
with me," said Miss Mills, "she is coming home with me 
to-morrow. If you would call I am sure papa would be 
happy to see you." What could I do but invoke a silent 
blessing on Miss Mills' head ! and store Miss Mills' address 
in the securest comer of my memory I 

When I awoke next morning, I was resolute to declare my 
passion to Dora, and know my &te. Happiness or misery was 
now the question. Arrayed at a vast expense, I went to Miss 
Mills', fraught with a declaration. Mr. Mills was not at home. 
I did not expect he would be: nobody wanted Iwm, Miss 
Mills was at home; Miss Mills would do. I was shewn into a 
room upHstairs where Miss Mills and Dora were : Jip was 
there. Miss Mills was copying music — a new song, AffedwrCs 
Dirge, Dora was painting flowers. What were my feelings 
when I recognized my own flowers; — ^the identical Covent' 
Garden purchase. I can't say that they were very like, 
or that they resembled any flowers that have ever come, 
under my observation; but I knew from the paper round 
them, which was very accurately co^\ftd,'^\kaX.\Jcift c^^^vk^qj®^^'^ 
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was. Miss Mills was very glad to see me, and very sorry that 
papa was not at home : but I thought we all bore that with 
uncommon fortitude. Miss Mills, laying down her pen, got 
up and left the room. I began to think I would put it off till 
to-morrow. 

" I hope your poor horse wasn't tired when he got home at 
night ! It was a long way for him !" 

I began to think that I would do it to-day. 

" It was a long way for him," said I, " for he had nothing 
to uphold him on the journey." 

"Wasn't he fed poor thing?" asked Dora. 

I began to think I would put off till to-morrow. 

"Ye — ^yes," said I, "he was well taken care of — I mean — 
that he hadn't the unutterable happiness of being so near 
you." 

"You didn't seem sensible of that happiness yourself at one 
time of the day." 

I saw I was in for it, and it must be done on the spot. 

" You didn't care for that happiness in the least, when you 
were sitting by Miss Kitt." (Kitt was the name of the creature 
in pink with the little eyes.) "Though certainly I don't 
know why you should, or why you shouldn't call it a happiness 
at all. But of course you don't mean what you say. Jip, you 
naughty boy, come here." 
, I don't know how I did it. I intercepted Jip. I had Dora 
in my arms. I was full of eloquence. I never stopped for a 
word. I told her how I loved her. I told her I should die 
without her. I told her that I idolized and worshiped her. 
Jip barked madly all the time. Dora hung her head and 
trembled, my eloquence increased the more. If she would 
like me to die for her, she had but to say the word, and I was 
ready. Life without Dora's love was not a thing to have, on 
any terms : I couldn't bear it, and I wouldn't. I had loved 
her every minute, day and night, since I first saw her. I 
loved her at that minute to distraction. I should always love 
her every minute to distraction. Lovers had loved before, lovers 
would love again; but no lover had ever loved might, could, 
would, or should ever love as I loved Dora. The more I 
raved, the more Jip barked. So Dora and I were engaged. — 
Dickens, 
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COUNT ABEL. 
[By kind permission of Chables Dickens, Esq.] 

Through the woods of Normandy, and past the yellow 

haunted meres, 
Hode Count Abel, at the sunrise, in a girth of fifty spears; 
Bright his eye, and broad his forehead; and in many 

wrinkled mass 
Boiled his tawn hair down his shoulders, like a scarp ot 

shining brass. 

Bridal colours, gorgeous favours, knight and swart retainers 

wore. 
And the keen points of their lances twisted rose and lily bore; 
Cheerly blew the morning breezes ; cheerly, over holt and lea. 
Bang the silver-hearted steeples to the bridal company. 

As they pricked with jest and laughter through the blasted 

Lijiden dells, 
On the wind there slid the clamours, low and long, of funeral 

bells. 
Solemn wailinga, like the noises heard upon a northern shore, 
When the grim sea-caves are tideless and the storm strives 

at their core. 

As along the dusky pine-lands in a silent band they spurred, 
The bell-throated lamentation louder to the south was heard, 
Peals of heart-delivered anguish, seething, steaming to the 

skies. 
Like the writhing smoke uplifted from some mountain sacrifice. 

Where a freshet, amber-sided, trickled lightnings through the 
gorse; . ^ 

The brave bridegroom, fair Count Abel, turned aside and 
reined his horse; 

Placed his hand within his bosom; and from out his doublet's 
fold 

Slowly drew, with trembling hand, a jewelled disk of ruddy- 
gold. 

"Come hither, Bertrand, to my side; come hither, loving 

trusty knight ; 
Look, and tell me what thou seest hidden in the locket bright? 
By the sword that smote thy shoulders, and the great b^lge 

thou dost wear, ' 

Take the trinket in thy palm, and say what thou beholdeat 

there." 
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" I see the love-lock of thy bride, my gentle sister Madeline; 

Whiter than the sea-creek^ chafing nightly in the sad moon* 
shine; 

Grayer than the sunless snow-drift clinging to the summer 
crag — 

Grayer than the death-lock gathered from the poll of a strang- 
led hag." 

May He shield us, good Sir Bertrand; it was oiily yesternight. 
Once, and twice, and thrice I kissed it in the swinging cresset 

Hght, 
And I saw it brown and golden as the antlers of the deer, 
When their great heads bourgeon, oak-like, in the spring>time 

of the year." 

" Spue on;" — ^they galloped o'ei^ the swarth; they plunged into 

the roaring ford; 
The riders* brows were damp with sweat; the swifb strong 

horses' flanks were gored ; 
Upon glittering plume and bonnet the hot sun of July shone. 
And eve^ cried the frighted count, " Spue on, spue on, good 

friends, spue on." 

High on the swart ridge of a hill they paused a little space 

for breath. 
The long, green valley of Rennay, with many a brook, sheaifled 

underneath; 
A funeral train crept up the slopes, with holy chants, and 

sacred rights. 
With cowlM priests, and wimpled nuns, and singing clerks 

and acolytes. 

And, in the middle of the train, prone on a bier of ^atin fair, 

Did sleep the Lady _ Madeline, a white rose in her ashbud 
haiTi; 

Her sad palms clasped aboye her breast, in the mute trustful- 
ness of faith. 

And on her cheek and on her lids, the mystic presences of — 
Death. 

Down rode Count Abel from the group, and reined his hors© 

beside the dead, 
Looked in her face, and to her brow he slowly bent his plumed 
d. 

,e, O Heaven," he cried aloud, and sudden dropped 
en rein, 

ndiisdeed assoils my sotiI that thou hast cut my 
n twain ?" 
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Then rifiing, to the blinded heavens he stretched his hands 

despairing forth, 
Shrieked, reeled aslant* his saddle bows, and, falling headl(mg, 

smote the earth. 
Yet clutched he fondly in his hand the locket rich with jewels 

£ur, 
And rounding in its goodly orb the white prophetic lock of 

hair. 

Still up the valley passed the train, with holy chants and 

pious rights, ' 
With cowlM .priests, and wimpled nuns^ and singing clerks. 

and acolytes. 
But men aver the lady's eyes did slowly open bright and 

broad. 
And looked, upon the fisillen count, sweet pity, and the peace 

of God. — All the Tear Rcyumd. 



A ROUGH DIAMOND. 
Sib William Evebgbeen, Mabgebt, cmd Joe. 

Sir W. Now, my dear, that we are alone, I must tell you 
that your behaviour has been abominable. 

Mao'. Oh ! has it ? Now if I didn't think I was quite the 
lady! 

Sir W. What with your directions respecting your animals, 
and your reference to your cousin Joe, and the old woman your 
schoolmistress, and your ridiculous eulogium on the uniform 
of the yeomanry, I thought I should have taken to my heels 
and have run out of the house. 

Mar. I wish you had — ^I know I should have got on much 
better without you at my elbow. And as for my cousin Joe, 
he may be a stupid fellow and all. that, but he 's a very good 
fellow, and if he don't know how to make a proper bow, or a 
long speech like you do— such as when I've heard you 
practising to yourself about railroads, and borrowing money, 
and taxes, and the state of the nation, and situation of the 
population, and that horrible education — he can talk so as I 
can understand him, and that 's more than I always can when 
you talk — and anybody else, for the matter o* that. And if 
I did like the sojers I used to see so often, what harm was 
there in that ? I'm sure the captain was a fine man, a very 
fine man, whiskers and all, and I've often looked at him till 
I've felt as if I could eat him. 
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Sir W. I know that you mean no harm — ^I know that your 
heart is pure ; but you must learn to be conscious of your 
present station in society. The diamond, though of value in 
its rough and original state, must be polished and set before 
it can be worn. Now, to-day, when I rang for the cook and 
wished you to commence giving your own orders for dinner, 
and had previously practised you in the pronunciation of 
asking for cabiUcmd au gratin pouiet roti-~pomme de terre 
biUe 

Mar, "Well, I couldn't recollect it, and so I thought it best 
to ask for what I liked better than anything. 

Sir W. And are you aware what you did ask for ? 

Mar. I only asked for a toad in a hole. 

Sir W. And didn't you perceive the vain endeavour of the 
servant to conceal his laughter 1 didn't you perceive my face 
suffused with blushes 1 

Mar. Well, I speak according to my knowledge, and I 
know I always speak the truth and what I want to say, with- 
out any beating about the bush ; and that 's much better than 
being deceitful and making believe to be glad to see people 
when you really wish 'em at Jericho, and go grinning and 
smiling up to 'em, and shaking hands, when in your heart 
you'd like to shake 'em inside out — ^and make use of fine 
words and say beautiful things when you don't mean it. You 
may call it polish if you like, but I call it telling lies. 

Sir W. But the usages of society — ^the 

McMT. I don't care ! I shall follow my own usages, and I 
begin this morning by packing oflf my French master and my 
music master; and as for the dancing master, if he dares come 
here again and make my feet ache as he did yesterday, I '11 
break his little fiddle over his head for liim ! 

Sib William retires. JSnter a Servant. 

Serv. If you please, ma'am, there is an individual asking 
for you — says his name is Cousin Joe. 

Cousin Joe ajppea/rs at the hack. 

Joe. This must be the house — I found the gate open, and 
the Nag's Head told me this was Sir William's, and he 's the 
gentleman that married my cousin, and What, Margery ! 

"Why, bless us ! 

Mar. What, Joe, is it you 1 how d'ye do, Joe 1 Well, I am 
to see you ! Well, and how are you, cousin Joe 1 
Oh, I'm very well, thank ye ! 
What *a brought you here 1 come to see me 1 
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Joe, Yes. 

Jfor. That 's right. 

Joe. I'm going up to a place in London. Ton see, mothieir 
knows somebody there, and as I didn't care mudi about 
farming, and always had I kind o' sort o' notion of being a 
bit of a gentleman, why, they said I was cut out for sarvice ; 
and the end of it is, I'm going to London to be a page to a 
fine lady. 

Mar, La! Joe! 

Joe, The very thing for a genteel youth like me, they say. 
I ain't to wear these clothes then. No, I'm to be all over 
buttons, and have a hat with gold lace, and my hair is to be 
curled every morning, and Tm to carry letters in to missus on 
a silver plate, and walk arter her with the lap-dog in the 
street, and take care nobody 's sarcy to her. 

Mar, Can't you stop here a day or two before you go to 
your place ? we would have such fun — for though my husband 
has often said that none of my family must come here, as he 
wanted me to forget all their ways, yet as you are here, I 
think I could coax him to let you stop. Sit down, Joe— here's 
a chair. Well, and so — and how's your mother 1 

Joe, Hearty. ^ 

Ma/r, And what 's the news % — ^tell me all vou can think of» 
Has Tom Dixon married Lizzie Turvey yet f 

Joe, No ; they were going to be married only a week ago, 
and when they got to the church Tom took fiight and ran all 
the way home again, and left Lizzie Turvey cr3ring her eyes 
out at the porch door. ^ 

Ma/r, You don't say so ! Well, I always said Tom was ja 
fool. How comfortable this is, to have somebody to talk to 
in one's own fashion ! I do feel so free and easy again ! Well, 
and tell me, Joe, is Dame Willows living 1 

Joe, No — died six months ago. 

Man; Did she leave all her money to her nephew, Jem Porter % 

Joe, No, bless ypur life ! Oh, there's such work I 

Ma/r, Come, go on 1 — ^go on ! and tell me. 

Joe, You see, Jem made sure of the money, and lived in 
such style — ^bought a horse and shay, and went to races, and 
played nine-pins — when, lo and behold ! the old lady died and 
he found it was all left to a smooth-faced fellow that nobody 
never heard on, that got somehow or other into the old lady's 
good books and she had it writ down. It was all because Jem 
one day kicked her favourite dog, that used to fly at everybody's 
legs — now the dog 's gone to live with a baker, and Jem 'a in 
prison for debt. ^ 

IS 
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Mat, And Haxry Bacon, what's become of him % 

Joe, Gone to sea, because Mary Brown took up with a 
tailor what opened a shop from London. And you recollect 
Tom Hammer, the blacksmith % 

Mar, Yes. 

Joe, Well, if he ain't gone and bought all Merrjrweather's 
pigs, I'm a Dutchman ! And Merryweather's g<Mie to America, 
and the eldest daughter 's married Sam Holloway, the cutler, 
and folks say it ain't a good match, becimse he was a widow 
with three children, and she might have had Master Pollard 
the schoolmaster, and he 's gone and turned serious and won't 
let the boys play at no games, and so they 're all going 
away to a new man that'll let them do just what they like ; 
and Will Twig has been found out stealing chickens, and 
he's in prison; and Johnny Trotter, the postman, has 
opened a grocer's shop; and they've pulled down the old 
parsonage and are building a new 'un ; and the doctor 's got 
a large lamp over his door, with big blue and red bull's eyes ; 
and there 's a new beadle, and all the parish children have 
got the hooping-cough, and Mrs. Jenkins' cow's dead, and 
—that 's all 1 

Mwr, Oh, Joe ! I can shut my eyes and see everything and 
everybody you've been talking about, oh, so plain ! and to see 
you again does seem so like old times. 

Joe, And didn't we have games ? when you used to climb 
up the cherry-tree, and call out to me, " Joe, come and help 
me, or I shall tumble down and break something ! " 

Ma/r, Yes ! and Joe, when my father used to take you and 
I to market, and we used to sit at the bottom of the cart and 
eat apples. 

Joe. And when sometimes I used to try to give you a kiss, 
what knocks on my nose you used to give me ! 

M(vr, Ah ! didn't I % 

Joe, And when I got savage how I used to kick you 
wi* my }iob-nail shoes ! Oh, how friendly we was — wasn't 
we? 

Mar, And how we did sing ! 

Joe, And dance ! 

Mwr, And were so happy ! 
.' Joe, Oh, Margery! 

Mar. Oh, Joe ! 

\Svr William stands in astonishment.'] 

Sir W. Margery ! are you out of your senses ! 

Mar, [to Joei Don't go away — it 's only my husband. 

Sir W, [to Margery] And are. you happier in your homely 
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attire? and will you be happier if I leave you to follow the 
dictates of your own heart and feelings, without the direction 
of masters or of books? 

M(w, Yes ! yes I wUl try my hardest to be as you would 
wish me, if you but let me try in my own way; and I am sure, 
in time, you will not be ashamed of me. When you want me 
to learn, teach me yoursdf—di. loving word and gentle patience, 
and all from you, will make us both happy, and me I hope 
sincere. — John B, Bicckstone. 



A DAEK NIGHT'S WORK. 

Nigel became more interested in the volume at the second 
than at the first attempt which he made to peruse it. The 
narratives, strange and shocking as they were to human feel- 
ing, possessed yet the interest of sorcery or of fascination 
which rivets the attention by its awakening horrors. Much 
was told of the strange and horrible acts of blood by which 
men, setting nature and humanity alike at defiance, had, for 
the thirst of revenge, the lust of gold, or the cravings of irre- 
gular ambition, broken into the tabernacle of life. Yet more 
surprising and mysterious tales were recounted of the mode 
in which such deeds of blood had came to be discovered and 
revenged. Animals, irrational animals, had told the secret, 
and birds of the air had carried the matter. The elements 
had seemed to betray the deed which had polluted them — 
earth had ceased to support the murderer's steps, fire to 
warm his frozen limbs, water to refresh his parched 
lips, air to reUeve his gasping lungs. All, in short, bore 
evidence to the homicide's guilt. In other circumstances, 
the criminal's own awakened conscience pursued and brought 
him to justice; and i^ some narratives the grave was said 
to have yawned, that the ghost of the sufferer might call for 
revenge. 

It was now wearing late in the night, and the book was 
still in Nigel's hands, when the tapestry which hung behind 
him flapped against the wall, and the wind produced by its 
motion waved the flame of the candles by which he was read- 
ing. Nigel started and turned round, in that excited and 
irritated state of mind which arose from the nature of his 
studies, especially at a period whien a certain degree of super- 
stition was inculcated as a point of religious faith. It waa 
• not without emotion that hfj saw the \A.qq^<^^^ ^5«\W2i^KM63c^iR.-» 
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meagre form, and gliastly aspect of old Trapbois^ once more 
in the very act of extending his withered hand towards the 
table which supported his arms. Convinced by this nzitimely 
apparition that something evil was meditated towards him, 
Nigel ^rung up, seized his sword, drew it, and, pladng it at 
tlie old man's breast, demanded of him what he did in his 
maitment at so untimely an hour. Trapbois shewed neither 
STTr surprise, a^d^only answer^^y some imperfect 
expressions, intmiating he would part with his life rather 
than with his property; and Lord Glenvarloch, strangely 
embarrassed, knew not what to think of the intruder's 
motives, and still less how to get rid of him. As he again 
tried the mean^ of intimidation, he was surprised by a 
second apparition from behind the tapestry, in the person 
of the daughter of Trapbois, bearing a lamp in her hand. 
She also seemed to possess her Other's insensibility to 
danger, for, coming close to Kigel, she pushed aside impe- 
tuously his naked sword, and even attempted to take it out 
of his hand. 

"For shame," she said; "your sword on a man of eighty 
years and more . — ^this the honour of a Scottish gentleman I — 
give it to me to make a spindle of!" 

" Stand back," said Nigel; " I mean your faither no injury — 
but I utnll know what has caused hini to prowl this whole day, 
and even at this late hour, around my arms." 

"Your arms!" repeated she; "alas, young man, the whole 
arms in the Tower of London are of Httle value to him, in 
comparison of this miserable piece of gold which I left this 
morning on the table of a young spendthrift, too careless to 
put what belonged to him into his own purse." 

So saying she shewed the piece of gold, which, still remain- 
ing on the table where she had left it, had been the bait 
that attracted old Trapbois so frequently to the spot; and 
which, even in the silence of the night, had so dwelt on 
his imagination, that he had made use of a prisrate passage 
long disused to enter his guest's apartment, in order to 
possess himself of the treasure during his slumbers. He 
now exclaimed, at the highest tones of his cracked and feeble 
voice — 

" It is mine — it is mine ! — he gave it to me for a considera- 
tion — I will die ere I part with my property ! " 

" It is indeed his own, mistress," said Nigel, " and I do 
entreat you will restore it to the person on whom I have 
bestowed it, and let me have my apartment in quiet. 

^^ I will account with you for it, then,-' said the maiden, 
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reluctantly giving to her Anther the morsel of Mammon, on 
which he darted as if his bony fingers had been the talons of 
a hawk seizing its prey ; and then making a contented mat- 
tering and mumblJTTg, like an old dos lifter he has been fed, 
and/ust when hrSVwiing hixnfelf thrice round for the 
purpose of lying down, he followed his daughter behind the 
tapestry, through a little sliding door, which was perceived 
when the hangings were drawn apart. 

" This shall be properly &stened to-morrow," said the 
daughter to Kigel, speaking in such a tone that her father, 
deaf, and engrossed by his acquisition, could not hear her: 
" to-night I ^1 contiike to watch hini closelj-I wish you 
good repose." 

These few words, pronounced in a tone of more civiHty than 
she had yet made use of towards her lodger, contained a wish 
which was not to be accomplished, although her guest, pre- 
sently after her departure, retired to bed. 

There was a slight fever in Nigel's blood, occasioned by the 
various events of the evening, which put him, as the phrase 
is, beside his rest. Perplexing and painful thoughts rolled on 
his mind like a troubled stream, and the more he laboured to 
lull himself to slumber, the further he seemed from attaining 
his object. He tried all the resources common in such cases; 
kept counting from one to a thousand, until his head was 
giddy — ^he watched the embers of the wood fire till his eyes 
were dazzled — ^he listened to the dull moaning of the wind, 
the swinging and creaking of signs which projected from the 
houses, and the baying of here and there a homeless dog, till 
his very ear was weary. 

Suddenly, however, amid this monotony, came a sound 
which startled him at once. It was a female shriek. He sat 
up in his bed to listen, then remembered he was in Alsatia, 
where brawls of every sort were current among the unruly 
inhabitants. But another scream, and another, and another, 
succeeded so close, that he was certain, though the noise was 
remote and sounded stifled, it must be in the same house with 
himself. 

Nigel jumped up hastily, put on a part of his clothes, seized 
his sword and pistols, and ran to the door of his chamber. 
Here he plainly heard the screams redoubled, and, as he 
thought, the sounds came from the usurer's apartment. All 
access to the gallery was effectually excluded by the interme- 
diate door, which the brave young lord shook with eager but 
vain impatience. But the secret passage occurred suddeiaJbj 
to his recollection. He hastened \>».(i\L \,o \C\^ ^Qwa.^ «xA '^^^ 
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ceeded with some difficulty in lighting a candle, powerfully 
agitated by hearing the cries repeated, yet still more afraid 
lest they should smk into silence. 

He rushed along the liarrow and winding entrance, guided 
by the noise, which now burst more wildly on his ear; 
and, while he descended a narrow staircase which terminated 
the passage, he heard the stifled voices of men, encouraging, 
as it seemed, each other. — " Strike her down — silence her 
^beat her brains out !" — while the voice of his hostess, 
though now almost exhausted, was repeating the cry of 
" Murder," and " Help." At the bottom of the staircase 
was a small door, which gave way before Nigel as he pre- 
cipitated himself upon the scene of action, — a cocked pistol 
in one hand, a candle in the other, and his naked sword 
under his arm. 

Two ruffians had, with great difficulty, overpowered, or 
rather, were on the point of overpowering, the daughter of 
Trapbois, whose resistance appeared to have been most des- 
perate, for the floor was covered with fragments of her clothes 
and handfuls of her hair. It appeared that her life was about 
to be the price of her defence, for one villain had drawn a long 
clasp knife, when they were surprised by the entrance of 
Nigel, who, as they turned towards him, shot the fellow with 
the knife, dead on the spot; and, when the other advanced to 
him, hurled the candlestick at his head, and then attacked 
him with his sword. It was dark, save some pale moonlight 
from the window; and the ruAan, after firing a pistol with-* 
out efiect, and fighting a traverse or two with his sword, lost 
heart, made for the window, leaped over it, and escaped. 
Nigel fired his remaining pistol after him at a venture, and 
then called for light. 

" There is light in the kitchen," answered Martha Trapbois, 
with more presence of mind than could have been expected. 
" Stay, you know not the way ; I will ffetch it myself. — Oh ! 
my father — my poor fiather ! — I knew it would come to this — 
and all along of the accursed gold! — They have murdered 
him V'—Sir Walter Scott 



i 
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THE PERTH JUNCTION. 



[From The Hornet^ by kind permission of the Publishers.] 

Up the steps, down the steps, 
AU pushing forward. 
Every one out of breath, 

Rushed the Six Hundred. 
" All change," the porters cry, 
Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs not to make reply. 
Theirs but to ring and cry, 
"Worrying almost to death 

The gallant Six Hundred. 
Trains to the right of them. 
Trains to the left of them. 
Trains right in front of them, 

Panted and thundered. 
Stormed at with porter's yell. 
Deafened with clanging bell. 
Kicking in frantic haste. 
Bag, box, and trunk pell mell. 

Rushed the Six Hundred. 
Flashed all the signals bare. 
Flashed all at once in air. 
Startling the people there, 
While upon every stair. 

Swift footsteps thundered. 
Plunging through steam and smoke 
Blinded with dust of coke. 
Watching each engine stroke, 
Up and down platforms still 

Folks ran and blundered. 
Then they rushed back, but not, 

Not the Six Hundred. 
Goods trains to right of them. 
Excursions to left of them. 
Cattle behind them bellowed and thundered. 
Stormed at with bell and yell, 
Thinking it quite a sell, 
Losing their only train, 
Taunting their fate m 'vwai. 
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Down the steps rushed again^ 
All that was left of them, ' 

Lefb of Six Hundred. 
Honour the swift and bold, 
Cab-drivers young and old, 
Long shall the tale be told. 

How they with unction 
Here, there, and everywhere, 
Street, warehouse, lane and square, 
Four wheels and handsomes tear^ 
All charging double fare. 

Cleared the Perth Junction. 



ENOCH ARDEN. 

[By kind permission of Messrs. A, Stbahan & Co.] 

Now when the dead man come to life beheld 

His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 

Hers, yet not his, upon the father's knee, 

And all the warmth, the peace, the happiness, 

And his own children tall and beautiful, 

And him, that other, reigning in his place. 

Lord of his rights, and of his children's love, — 

He staggered and shook, holding the branch j^-and feared 

To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 

Which in one moment, like the blast of doom. 

Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 

He therefore turning softly like a thief, 
Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 
And feeling all along the garden wall, 
Lest he should swoon and tumble and be found. 
Crept to the gate, and ope.n'd it, and closed, 
As lightly as a sick man's chamber door, 
Behind him, and came out upon the waste. 

And there he would have knelt, but that his kneea 
Were feeble, so that falling prone, he dug 
His fingers into the wet earth, and pray'd. 

" Too hard to bear ! why did they take me thence i 
O God Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou 
That did'st uphold me on my lonely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, in my lone^^sa 
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A little longer! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
My children too ! must I not speak to these? 
They know me not. I should betray myself. 
Never : no father's kiss for me — ^the girl 
So like her mother, and the boy, my son." 

There speech and thought and nature faiTd a little^ 
And he lay tranced; but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again. 
All down the long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain. 
As tho' it were the burthen of a song, 
" Not to tell her, never to let her know." 

For thro' that dawning gleam'd a kindlier hope 
On Enoch thinking " after I am gone. 
Then may she learn I loved her to the last." 
He called aloud for Miriam Lane and said 
" Woman, I have a secret — only swear. 
Before I tell you — swear upon the book , 

Not to reveal it, till you see me dead." 
Then Enoch rolling his gray eyes upon her, 
" Did you know Enoch Arden of this town?" 
" Know him?" she said " I knew him far away. 
Ay, ay, I mind him coming down the street ; ] 

Held his head high, and cared for no man, he." 
Slowly and sadly Enoch answer'd her; 
" His head is low, and no man cares for him. 
I think I have not three days more to live; 
I am the man." 

Then he told her of his voyage, > 

His wreck,, his lonely life, his coming back, 
|His gazing in on Annie, his resolve, 
And how he kept it. 
" Mark me and understand. 

While I have power to speak. I charge you now. 
When you shall see her, tell her that I died 
Blessing her, praying for her, loving her ; 
Save for the bar between us, loving her ^ 

As when she laid her head beside my own. 
And tell my daughter Annie, whom I saw 
So like her mother,' that my latest breath 
Was spent in blessing her and praying for her. 
And tell my son that I died \)\e^\ii^\m£L. 



1 
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And say to Philip that I blest him too ; 
He never meant us anything l>ut good. 
But if my children care to see me dead, 
"Who hardly knew me living, let them come, 
I am their father; but she must not come; 
For my dead face would vex her after-life. 
And now there is but one of all my blood, 
Who will embrace me in the world-to-be : 
This hair is his : she cut it off and gave it, 
And I have borne it with me all these years, 
And thought to bear it with me to my grave; 
But now my mind is changed, for I shall see him. 
My babe in bliss : wherefore when I am gone, 
Take, give her this, for it may comfort her : 
It will moreover be a token to her. 
That I am he." 

Then the third night after this, 
While Enoch slumbered motionless and pale, 
And Miriam watch'd and dozed at intervals. 
There came so loud a calling of the sea. 
That all the houses in the haven rang. 
He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad 
Crying with a loud voice " A sail 1 A sail ! 
I AH 8AYED;" and so fell back and spoke no more. 

— Tennyson. 



CHARLOTTE CORD AY. 

[By kind permiasion of Thomas Carlyle, Esq.] 

It is yellow July evening, we say, the thirteenth of the 
month; eve of the Bastile day, — when " M. Marat," four years 
ago, in the crowd of the Pont Neuf, shrewdly required of that 
Besenval Hussar-party, which had such friendly dispositions, 
*^ to dismount, and give up their arms, then;'' and became nota- 
ble among Patriot men. Four years: what a road he has 
travelled; — and sits now, about half-past seven of the clock, 
stewing in slipper-bath; sore afflicted; ill of Revolution Fever, 
— of what other malady this History had rather not name. 
Excessively sick and worn, poor man; with precisely eleven- 
pence-halfpenny of ready money, in paper; with slipper-bath; 
ng three-footed stool for writing on, the while ; and a squalid 
-Washerwoman, one may call her : that is his civic establish- 
a^ in. Medical-School Street*, tbitlier and not elsewither has 
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his road led him. Not to the reign of Brotherhood and Perfect 
Felicity; yet surely on the way towards thati — Hark, a rap 
again ! A musical woman's voice, refusing to be rejected : it . 
is the Citoyenne who would do France a service. Marat, re- 
cognizing from within, cries, Admit her. Charlotte Corday is 
admitted. # * * * 

As for Charlotte Corday, her work is accomplished; the 
recompense of it is near and sure. The c/th^e amie, and 
neighbours of the house, flying at her,, she " overturns some 
movables," entrenches herself till the gendarmes arrive ; then 
quietly surrenders ; goes quietly to the Abbaye Prison : she 
ALONE QUIET, all Paris sounding, in wonder, in rager or admira- 
tion, round her. Duperret is put in arrest, on account of her; 
his Papers sealed — which may lead to consequences. Fauchet, in ' 
like manner; though Fauchet had not so much as heard of her. 
Charlotte, confronted with these two Deputies, praises the 
grave firmness of Duperret, censures the dejection of Fauchet. 

On Wednesday morning, the thronged Palais de Justice 
and Revolutionary Tribunal can see her face; beautiful and 
calm : she dates it " fourth day of the Preparation of Peace." 
A strange murmur ran through the Hall, at sight of her; 
you could not say of what character. Tinville has his 
indictments and tape-papers; the cutler of the Palais Royal 
will testify that he sold her the sheath-knife: "All these 
details are needless," inteiTupted Charlotte; " it is I that 
KILLED Marat." By whose instigation? — "By no one's." 
What tempted. you, then? " His crimes. I killed one man," 
added she, raising her voice extremely {extrimement), as they 
went on with their questions, " I killed one man to save a 
hundred thousand; a villain to save innocents; a savage wild- 
beast to give repose to my country. I was a Republican 
before the Revolution; I never wanted energy." There is 
therefore nothing to be said. The public gazes astonished: 
the hasty limners sketch her features, Charlotte not disap- 
proving: the men of law proceed with their formalities.. 
The doom is Death as a murderess. To her Advocate she 
gives thanks ; in gentle phrase, in high-flown classical spirit. 
To the Priest they send her she gives thanks; but needs not 
any shriving, any ghostly or other aid from him. 

On this same evening therefore, about half-past seven o'clock, 
from the gate of the Conciergerie, to a City all on tiptoe, the 
fatal Cart issues; seated on it a &ir young creature, sheeted in 
red smock of Murderess; so beautifril, serene, so ftdl of life; 
j oumeying towards death, — alone amid the World. Many take 
off their hats, saluting reverently *, ioic N^\va.\.V%'a.\\»^^^i^^ssc^'^"^'^ 
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toudiedl Others growl and howl. Adam Lux, of Metz^ 
declares that she is greater than. Brutus; that it were beautiful 
to die with her; the head of this joung man seems turned. At 
the Place de la Eivolution, the countenance of Charlotte wears 
the same still smile. The executioners proceed to bind her 
feet; she resists, thinking it meant as an insult; on a word of 
explanation, she submits with cheerful apology! As the last 
act, all being now ready, they take the neckerchief £rom her 
neck; a blush of maidenly shame overspreads that &ir £bu» and 
neck; the cheeks were still tinged with it when the executioner 
lifted the severed head, to shew it to the people. " It is most 
true," says Forster, ^' that he struck the cheek insultingly; for 
I saw it with my eyes : the Police imprisoned him for it.'' 

In thismanner have the Beautifulest and theSqualidestcome> 
in collision, and extinguished one another. Jean-Paul Marat 
and Marie Anne Charlotte Corday both, suddenly, are no more^ 
" Day of Preparation of Peace?" Alas, how were peace 
possible or preparable, while, for example, the hearts of lovely 
Maidens, in their convent stillness, are dreaming not of Love> 
paradises and the light of Life, but of Codrus'-sacrifices and 
Death well-earned 1 That Twenty-five million hearts have got 
to such temper, this is the Anarchy; the soul of it lies in this; 
whereof not peace can be the embodiment ! The death of 
Mar^t w;hetting old animosities tenfold, will be worse than any 
Life. O ye hapless Two, mutually extinctive, the Beautiful 
and the Squalid, sleep ye well, — in the Mother's bosom that 
bore you both I « 

This is thejHistory of Charlotte Corday; most definite, 
most complete ; angelic-dsemonic : like a Star ! Adam Lux 
goes home, half delirious ; to pour forth his Apotheosis of her 
in paper and print ; to propose that she have a statue with this 
inscription. Greater them BruMa. Friends represent his danger : 
Lux is reckless ; thinks it were beautiful to die with her. — 
Ca/rlyle, 




ADDKESS TO AN ELOCUTIONIST. 

We now desire, and you require. 
To get our heartiest thanks 

From pupils here, who count it dear 
To be classed among the ranks. 

The session 's done that we begun 
With ardent animation ; 
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Its pleasures past, for what can last 
In life's fast shifting station. 

We have enjoyed, nor iinemployed, 

Our elocution lessons; 
Your brilliant style that does beguile 

From drudgery the essence. 

We do admire your plan entire, 

And mode of criticising ; 
Your fluent tongue, as it has rung 

With eloquence enticing. 

The timid one that 's just begun 

To study recitation. 
You do allure, with success sure. 

To higher emulation. 

You have the heart, besides the art 

Of spying all the honey 
In ev'ry flowV about your bow'r, 

Shoiid it be dark or sunny. 

And while you tell, with magic spell, 

The weak points (not in thunders). 
We drink them up in sugar'd cup, * 

The physic working wonders. 

You 've taught us when, and yet again, 

Our lung-power to restrain. 
At passage soft, nor soar aloffc 

When we should quiet remain. 

And like a pin, to shew therein 

The point of eVry word ; 
"Not by address to make a mess 

With emphasis absurd. 

At commas keep the voice from sleep, 

A moment pausing there; 
But colons bold require a hold — 

Two seconds — to make them square. 

We change the voice, from tastefuljchoice, 

At paragraphs and breaks. 
As rule will shew, by which we go 

Preserved from gross mistakes. 
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And pause again, with Toke or pen, 
At dash or exclamation ; 
. But periods need a slower speed, 

Four times the length their station. 

The article or particle — 
The definite one I mean — 

"We sound it fuU, as goes the rule, 
When before vowels seen. 

For direction with inflexion, 
The rising and the falling, 

The qiieation will, if we have skill. 
Dictate its proper calling. 

• We make a pause before a clause 
Beginning with a question; 
And when it 's put we give it root 
By waiting, — for digestion. 

According to importance due 

To simUe or quotation. 
We read them fast, if that 's their caste, 

Or slow, if higher station. 

We don't pretend to comprehend, 

Or put in operation, 
AU rules of verse, and then rehearse 

In their exact rotation. 

'Twill never do to weary you. 
With rhyming conversation ; 

So I refuse to let the muse 
Obtain such condemnation. 

It cheers the heart, this noble art. 

We hold in estimation. 
It stores the mind with gold refined. 

Deserving commendation. 

From narrow self, and worldly pelf. 
It draws, by its attraction. 

To good and great of head estate. 
And hea/rty — ^the compaction. . 

The gems of yore and modern lore 
Shall deck the cranium bright, 

Their sparkle, too, of learned hue 
Will afford us much insight. 
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We also know, and are not slow 

To give our teacher credit, 
For his good rules to train the schools. 

The method he has said it. 

Which guide through plight, with steady light 

Of teaching skill explicit ; 
Attuning all, both great and small. 

The pieces we elicit. 

Should fate restore the blessing o'er 

By sending you next session. 
We 11 seize the prize, to get more wise 

In elocution lesson. 

This humble rhyme, though not sublime, 

I leave to your compassion, 
You *11 lenient be to all you see 

Which may not suit your fashion. 

And may your name, with all its fame. 

Be carried through long ages. 
Acting as charm from any harm 

To elocution pages. 

Long may you be, deservedly, 

Reciters' pattern pillar, 
While I conclude, with gratitude, 

Your pupil, Agnes Miller. 



BANISHMENT OF CATILINE. 

Cicero. Catiline. Consul. 

Cic, Our long dispute must close. Take one proof more 
Of this rebellion. Lucius Catiline 
Has been commanded to attend the senate. 
He dares not come ! I now demand your votes ! 
Is he commended to exile 1 
Here I repeat the charge, to gods and men, 
Of treasons manifold; — that, but this day, 
He has received dispatches from the rebels ; 
That he has leagued with deputies from Gaul , 

To seize the province; nay, he has levied troops, 
And raised his rebel standard; that, but now, 



% 
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A m60ting of conspirators was held 
Under Ids roof, with mystic rites and oaths. 
Pledged round the body of a murdered slave. 
To these he has no answer. 

Cat. Conscript fathers ! 
I do not rise to waste the night in words : 
Let that plebeian talk ; 'tis not my trade : 
But here I stand for right ! — Let him shew proo& ! — 
For Koman right ! though none, it seems, dare stand 
To take their share with me. Ay, cluster there ! 
Cling to your master, — judges, Bomans, slaves ! 
His charge \& foist I I da/re him to his proofs 
You have my answer : let my actions speak ! 

Cic, Deeds shall convince you ! Has the traitor done ? 

Gal, But this I will avow, that I have scorned, 
And still do scorn, to hide my sense of wrong; 
Who brands me on the forehead, breaks my sword, 
Or lays the bloody scourge upon my back, 
"Wrongs me not half so much as Ae who shuts 
The gates of honour on me, — ^turning out 
The Roman from his birthright, — and for what? 
To fling your offices to every slave ; 
Vipers, that creep where man disdains to climb ; 
And having wound their loathsome track to the top 
Of this huge, mouldering monument of Bome, 
Hang hissing at the nobler men below. 

(7ic. This is his answer ! Must I bring more proofs ? 
Fathers, you know their lives not one of us, 
But lives in peril of his midnight sword. 
. Lists of proscription have been handed round, 
In which your properties axe made 
Your murderer's hire. 

Fathers of Rome ! If men can be convinced 
By proof, as clear as daylight, here it is ! 
Look on these letters ! Here 's a deep-laid plot 
To wreck the provinces ; a solemn league, 
Made with all form and circumstance. The time 
Is desperate,— p^ the slaves are up, — Rome shakes ! — 
The heavens alone can tell how near our graves 
We stand even here ! The name of Catiline 
Is foremost in the league. He was their king. 
Tried and convicted traitor ! Go from Rome ! 

Cal. Come, consecrated lictors, from your thrones ! 
Fling down your sceptres ! — ^take the rod and ax©. 
And make the murder, as you make the law I 
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Cic, Give up the record ofTiis banishment. 

Cat Banished from Home ! What 's banished, but set free 
Prom daily contact of the things I loathe? 
" Tried and convicted traitor ! " — ^who says this 1 
Who *11 prove it, at his peril, on my head 1 
Banished ? I thank you for 't ! It breaks my cjiain ! 
I held some slack allegiance till this hour, — 
But now my sword's my own. Smile on, my lords ! " . 
I scorn to count what feelings, withered liopes, 
Strong provocations, bitter, burning wrongs, 
I have within my heart's hot cells shut up, 
To leave you in your lazy dignities ! 
But here I stand and scoff you ! — here I fling 
Hatred and full defiance in you fiebce ! 
Your consul 's merciful. For this, all thanks ! 
He dares not touch a hair of Catiline 1 

Con, {Reads.) " Lucius Sergius Catiline, by the decree of 
the senate, your are declared an enemy and alien to the state, 
and banished from the territory of the commonwealth ! " 
Lictors, drive the traitor from the temple ! 

Cat "Traitor!" I go,— -but I return ! This trial ! 
Here I devote youi* senate ! — I've had wrongs, 
Tp stir a fever in the blood of age. 
And make the infant's sinews strong as steel. 
This day 's the birth of sorrows ! This hour's work 
Will breed proscriptions ! Look to your hearths, my lords I 
For there henceforth shall sit, for household gods. 
Shapes hot from Tartarus ! all shames and crimes ; 
Wan treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn ; 
Suspicion, poisoning his brother's cup ; 
Naked rebellion, with the torch and axe. 
Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones ; 
Till Anarchy comes down on you like night. 
And massacre seals Home's eternal grave 1 — Croly, 



A STORM AT SEA. 

[By kind permission of Messrs. Chapman & Hall.] 

''Don't you think that," I asked the coachman, in the first 
stage out of London, "a very remarkable skyi I don't re- 
member to have seen one like it." 

" Nor I— not equal to ib," he replied. " That's wind^ ^^legtf 
There'll be mischief done at sea, I ex^^Ci\.,\i^icst^V>rw^^^ 

o 
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As the night advanced, the clouds closing in and densely 
overspreading the whole sky, then very dark, it came on 
to blow harder. It increased until our horses could scarcely 
£Ekce the wind. Many times, in the dark part of the night, we 
were often in serious apprehensions that the coach would 
be blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain came up before this 
storm, like showers of steel ; and, at those times, when there 
was any shelter of trees or lee walls to be got, we were fain to 
stop, in a sheer impossibility of continuing the struggle. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, from which 
this mighty wind was blowing dead on shore, its force became 
more and more terrific. Long before we saw the sea, its spray 
was on our lips, and showered salt rain upon us. The water 
was out, over miles and miles of the flat country adjacent 
to Yarmouth; and every sheet and puddle lashed its banks, 
and had its stress of little breakers setting heavily towards us. 
When we came within sight of the sea, the waves on the 
horizon, caught at intervals above the rolling abyss, were like 
glimpses of another shore with towers and buildings. "When 
at last we got into the town, the people came out to their 
doors, all aslant, and with streaming hair, making a wonder 
of the mail that had come through such a night. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women whose 
husbands were away in herring boats, which there was too 
much reason to thiiJfc might have foundered before they could 
run in anywhere for safety. Grizzled sailors were among the 
people shaking their heads, as they looked from water to 
sky, and muttering to 6ne another. 

I went back to the inn. If such a wind could rise, I think 
it was rising. The howl and roar, the rattling of the doors and 
windows, the rumbling in the chimneys, the apparent rocking 
of the very house tibat sheltered me, and the prodigious 
tumult of the sea, were more fearful than in the morning. 

I could not eat, I could not sit still, I could not continue 
steadfast to anything. Something within me, faintly answer- 
ing to the storm without, tossed up the depths of my memory, 
and made a tumult in them. Yetj in all the hurry of my 
thoughts, wild running with the thundering sea — the storm 
and my uneasiness regarding Ham were always in the fore- 
ound. 
went to bed. I have an impression that for a long time, 
I dreamed of being elsewhere and in a variety of scenes, 
always blowing in my dream. At length, I lost that 
hold upon reality, and was engaged with two deax 
at the siege of some town in a roar of cannonading. 
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The thunder of the cannon was so loud and incessant, that I 
could not hear something I much desired to hear, until I made 
a great exertion and awoke. It was broad day— eight or nine 
o'clock; the storm raging, in lieu of the batteries; and some 
one knocking and calling at my door. 

" What is the matter] " I cried. 
' " A WRECK ! Close by !" 

The excited voice went clamouring along the staircase; » A 
WRECK ! A WRECK ! A WRECK !" and I wrapped myself in my 
clothes as quickly as I could, and ran into the street. Numbers 
of people were there before me, all running in one direction 
to the beach, I ran the same way, outstripping a good many, 
and soon came facing the wild sea. The sea, having upon it 
the additional agitation of the whole night, was infinitely 
more terrific than when I had seen it last. Every appearance 
it had then presented, bore the expression of being swelled; 
and the height to which the breakers rose, and, looking over 
one another, bore one another down, and rolled in in inter- 
minable hosts, was most appalling. I was so confused that I 
looked out to sea for the "wreck, and saw nothing but the 
foaming heads of the great waves. A half-dressed boatman, 
standing next to me, pointed with his bare arm. Then, 
great Heaven! I saw it, close in upon us ! The second mast 
was yet standing, with the rags of a rent sail, and a wild 
confusion of broken cordage flapping to and firo. The ship had 
struck once. She was parting amidships. There was a great 
cry of pity from the beach; four men arose with the wreck out 
of the deep, clinging to the rigging of the remaining mast ; 
uppermost, an active figure with curling hair. There was a 
bell on board. As the ship rolled and dashed, like a desperate 
creature driven mad, the bell rang ; and its sound — the knell 
of those unhappy men — ^was borne towards us on the wind. 
Again we lost her, and again she rose. Two men were gone. 
The agony on shore increased : men groaned, and clasped their 
hands, women shrieked, and turned away their faces. Some 
ran wildly up and down along the beach, crying for "help" 
where no help could be ; I found myself one of these, fran- 
tically imploring a knot of sailors whom I knew, not to let 
those two lost creatures perish before our eyes. 

They were making out to me, in an agitated way, that the 
lifeboat had been manned an hour ago, and could do nothing ; 
and that as no man would be so desperate as to attempt to 
wade off with a rope, and establish a communication with the 
shore, there was notliing left to try, when I saw them ^axfe^ 
and Ham come breaking througli tYieiixi XiOi \Xi"^ ^qi5^»% 'Vxwa.Hr 
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him. The determination in his face, and his look out to sea 
awoke me to a knowledge of his danger. I held him back 
with both arms ; and implored the men with whom I had 
been speaking, not to listen to him, not to do murder, not to 
let him stir from off that sand ! Another cry arose on shore ; 
and looking to the wreck, we saw the cruel sail, with blow on 
blow beat off the lower of the two men, and flj up in triumph 
round the active figure left alone upon the mast. 

" Mas'r Davy," Ham said, cheerily grasping me by both 
hands, " if my time is come, 'tis come ; if 'tant, 1*11 bide it. 
Lord above bless you, and bless all ! Mates, make me ready ! 
I'm a going off!" 

The wreck was breaking up. She was parting in the middle : 
the life of the solitary man upon the mast hung by a thread ; 
still, he clung to it. He had a singular red cap on ; and as the 
few yielding planks between him and destruction rolled and 
bulged, he was seen by all of us to wave it. I saw him do it, 
and thought I was goiifg distracted, when his action brought 
an old rememberance to my mind of a once dear friend. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the silence 
of suspended breath behind him, and the storm before, until 
there was a great retiring wave; when, with a backward 
glance at those who held the rope which was made fEust round 
his body, he dashed in after it, and in a moment was buffeting 
with the water : rising with the hills, falling with the valleys, 
lost beneath the foam. The distance was nothing ; but the 
power of the sea and wind made the strife deadly. At length 
he neared the wreck. He was so near, that with one more of 
his vigorous strokes he would be clinging to it — ^when, a high, 
green, vast hill-side of water, moving on shoreward, from 
beyond the ship, he seemed to leap up into it with a mighty 
bound — and the ship was gone ! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a mere cask 
had been broken. Running to the spot where they were 
hauling in, I saw consternation in every face. They drew him 
to my feet — insensible — dead — beaten to death by the 
great wave. — Dickens. 
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[By kind permission of Messrs. Longman & Co.] 

» IiAns PoRSENA of Clusium by the Nine Gods he swore, 
'^at the gre&t house of Tarqimi doiowld ^Mffer wrong no mote. 
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By the Nine Gods he swore it, and named a trysting day, 

And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north, 
To summon his array. ' 

The Fathers of the City, they sat all night and day. 
For every hour some horseman came with tidings of dismay. 
" Their van will be upon us before the bridge goes down; 
And if they once may win the bridge, what hope to save the 
townl" 

Then out spake brave Horatius, — the Captain of the Gate — 
" To every man upon this earth death cometh soon or late : 
And how can man die better than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fisithers, and the temples of his Gods? 

" Hew down the bridge. Sir Consul, with all the speed ye may; 

I — with two more to help me — will hold the foe in play. 

In yon straight path a thousand may well be stopped by 

three — 
Now who will stand on either hand, and keep the bridge with 

meV 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius — a Ramnian proud was he : 
" Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, and keep the bridge with 

thee." 
And out spake strong Herminius — of Titian blood was he: — 
" I will abide on thy left side, and keep the bridge with thee." 

" Horatius," quoth the Consul, " As thou sayest, so let it be:* 
And straight against that great array forth went the daunt- 
less Three. , 
But now no sound of laughter was heard among the foes; 
A wild and wrathful clamour from all the vanguard rose. 

But meanwhile axe and lever have manfully been plied ; 
And now the bridge hangs tottering above the boiling tide. 
" Come back, come back, Horatius !" loud cried the Fathers 

all, 
" Back, Lslrtius ! back, Herminius ! back, ere the ruin fall 1" 

Back darted Spurius Lartius; Herminius darted back; 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet, they felt the timbers 

crack : 
But with a crash like thunder fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck lay right athwart the 

stream : ^ 

And a long shout of triumph rose from the walls of Kome, 
As to the highest turret-tops was splashed tlift -^^Visyw ^«c«5su . -i 
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Alone stood barmre Hormtiiis, — bat oonsUnt stiU in mind, — 
Thrioe thirty thousand foes befiue, and the broad flood behind. 
** I>own with him !"* cried £dse Sextua^ with a smile on his 

pale &ee. 
" Now yield theeT cried Lais Poisena, " Xow yield thee to 

our grace." 

Round tamed he, — as not deigning those crsTen ranks to see; 
Nooght spake he to Lars Porsena^ to Sextas nought spake he; 
Bat he saw on Palatinas the white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river that roUs by the towers of 
Rome 

** Oh, Tiber ! fiither Tiber ! to whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman's life, a Romanes arms, take thoa in charge this 

day!" 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed the good sword by his 

side. 
And with his harness on his back, plunged headlong in the 

tide 

No sound of joy or sorrow was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise. 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank : 
And when above the surges they saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, in such an evil case. 
Struggle through such a raging flood safe to the landing-place; 
Bat his limbs were borne up bravely by the brave heart lerithin, 
And our good &ther Tiber bare bravely up his chin. 

And now he feels the bottom; now on dry earth he stands; 
Now round him throng the Fathers to press his gory hands ; 
And now, with shouts and clap^ang, and noise of weeping 

loud, • 

He enters through the River-Grate, borne by the joyous crowd. 

When the goodman mends his armour, and trims his helmet's 

plume; 
When the goodwife's shuttle merrily goes flashing through the 
loom; — 
ifth weeping and with laughter still is the story told, 

well Horatius kept the bridge in the brave days of old. 

— Lard Maaiulay. 
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Which does the most to make the Obatob — Knowledge, 

Nature, or Art? 

JEleven Speakers. 
[By kind permission of Messrs. Longmait & Co.] 

Opener. The question wMch I have had the honour to 
propose cannot fail to be both interesting and instructive 
to us. I seek to know whether the Orator owes his power 
and success to his Knowledge, to his Natural genius, or to 
his study of the Art of Speech] I am of opinion that the 
Orator owes most to Nature. The gift of speech is as much a 
ts^lent as the gift of music or any other talent with which a man 
is born. Experience is the ground on which I build my belief. 
How often do you see a man who knows a subject thoroughly, 
and yet cannot say five consecutive words upon it : whilst, on 
the other hand, how frequently do you fin^ that a man, only 
slightly versed in the same topic, will make you. a striking 
speech upon it, full of wit, grace, and eloquence! That the 
power of speech is a gift of Nature, is proverbial : and, in my 
opinion, justly so; for observation continually shews us that 
even in early youth, when knowledge is scanty, the faculty is 
often strikingly developed ; whilst in the maturity of manly 
age, when knowledge is fall, and (as far as earth can make it 
so) complete, the faculty is frequently altogether absent. And 
as to Art : How very common and numerous are the instances 
where, after instructing a young man in elocution, tDl he has 
practised as long (and almost as painfully) as Demosthenes, he 
stammers and stutters so dreadfiilly if he have a sentence or 
two to Say, that you feel quite a pain and pity for him; whilst, 
on the contrary, you continually find that men who have 
never been taught the Art of Speech at all, become accom- 
plished and striking Orators! These instances seem to me 
quite sufficient to prove that Oratory is a natural, and not an 
acquired power. 

Second Speaker. Our friend who has opened this debate, has 
spoken so very slightingly of the Art of speech, that I feel 
(although the humblest champion of the cause) obliged to 
venture a word or two in its defence. In my opinion it is. 
Art to which the Orator is mainly indebted for his success. 
I take as an instance of the value of Art, the case of Demos- 
thenes. This great Orator, the greatest that the world has 
ever seen, was originally so vile a speaker, that hia oadiaxisasai. 
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hissed him from their presence. Now he had genius, for a 
greater mind never existed : and Knowledge, for he had been 
instructed by the wisest philosophers : but being deficient in. 
Art, he was so graceless and unpleasing that men would not 
listen to him. When, however, he devoted himself to the 
study of the Art, he conquered his defects, and won not 
merely contemporary applause (which is the total meed of 
most orators), but the applause and admiration of the whole 
world until now. 

Third Speaker, Sir, I am of opinon that it is neither to 
Nature nor to Art that the success of an Orator is owing, but 
to Knowledge. Take three different men; a man of plain 
practical Knowledge, a man of lofty Genius, and a man * of 
consummate Art; and give them a subject to debate. You 
will find, that whilst the man of Genius thrills and delights 
you with his eloquence, whilst the man of Art enchants you 
with his elegance of action and deUvery, the man of Know- 
ledge is the one who in the end convinces you. Genius 
without Knowledge is dazzling, but useless; Art without^ 
Knowledge is empty and vain ; but Knowledge without either 
Art or Genius, can still be of service to truth, and still 
acquire respect from all men. 

Fourth Speaker. Sir, I really cannot understand how the 
gentleman who spoke before the last speaker can fancy that 
Art is superior to -Nature in Oratory. Why, what is Art ? 
Simply the copy of nature. What is great, effective, elegant, 
striking, and graceful in natural speech has been formed into 
a code by observant men, and this is the derivation of the art 
of Oratory ! Now, surely, the original .must be greater than 
the imitation ! Surely the Genius must be greater than the 
Art 1 Look to the rules of the Art themselves, and you will 
find the admission there. For what is the first maxim of the 
Elocution Teacher ? " Be natural;" ** Study nature ; " " Be in 
earnest.** What is this but a direct admission that Nature is 
the great Orator, after all, and that Genius is greater than 
Art, and is its model 1 This is all I have to say, sir, on the 
subject. 

Fifth Speaker. Sir, Power is of no value without impetus. 

A Steam Engine may be of great strength ; but without friel 

it is worthless, and without guidance it can do no work. Just 

in like manner, a man of genius is useless without Knowledge, 

^and ineffective without Art. Mere greatness is nothing, and 

|Bui do nothing; it is like a perfect lamp unfilled and un- 

^■mmed. Now, it is very difficult to say whether we are 

■H indebted for the light to the lamp, to the oil, or to the 
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trimming. Without the oil the lamp could not be lighted ; 
without the lamp the oil would be of no service; and without- 
the trimming, the lamp would burn so ill as to be nearly use- 
less, and very disagreeable. As I rrvaat choose between the 
three sources of the Orator's success, I give my vote for Know- 
ledge. For as it is the oil which is the real source of light, no- 
matter what the lamp may be, so it is Knowledge that is 
the true illuminator of speech, no matter who may be the 
utterer. 

Sixth Speaker. I think it is Rousseau who says that Oratory 
requires such a combination of qualities that he wonders how 
any man dares to open his mouth in public. " Combination of 
qualities : " mark that phrase ! qucdites, not acquirements^ are 
needed by the Orator : qualities of genius, not qualities com- 
municated by knowledge. Insight, judgment, comparison, 
method, boldness, and constructiveness ; these are the quali- 
ties on which a man depends in Oratory ; and these, you will 
observe, are all born gifts, and not acquired faculties. It 
follows, therefore, that to Genius, or Natiire, the Orator is 
mainly indebted. Genius without Art will make a man a. 
better speaker than Art without Genius : for Genius will 
always give eloquence, whilst Art at the most can only give 
fluency. Genius is the possession of mental power : Art is only 
the means of its developrnent. Genius is the stream, and Art 
the channel : it needs no logic to prove that Genius must be 
the greater of the two : for as a stream will make itself a 
channel^ whatever may obstruct it, so Genius will find for 
itself a means of development, however great and numerous 
may be the difficulties in its way. 

Seventh Speaker, Sir, I am inclined to think that a very impor- 
tant cause of an Orator's success has been hitherto quite over- 
looked. I think that to confidence a speaker is very deeply 
indebted for his triumphs. Many a man who possesses all the 
other sources of power referred to— Genius, Knowledge, and 
the theory of Art- — is so abashed and confused when he begins 
to speak, that, with all his talent, his attempts end in failure; 
whilst, on the contrary, you often find that a man who 
possesses this quality of confidence succeeds in winning the 
attention and applause of his audience, although he is neither 
a man of Genius, nor of Knowledge, nor of Taste. Now, I 
presume, that this quality of confidence is a gift of nature, a 
peculiarity of constitution. Some men are naturally timid, 
others naturally brave : the timid ones, of course, will be 
nervous, apprehensive, and abashed when they address an 
audience ; whilst the brave ones will be bold ^tA ^wix"^^<5^ia»» 
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Oratory, then, depends mainly on nature, I believe : as a 
man is naturally constituted, so will he be able, or unable 
to speak. 

Eighth Speaker, The last speaker has told us, sir, that it is 
to confidence, and to mental and physical constitution, that 
the Orator owes most of his success : let me say a few words 
to yoii on this point. Now I think that confidence is not a 
gift of nature at all, and has nothing whatever to do with man's 
constitution. Confidence depends partly on Knowledge, and 
partly on Practice, or Art. Many men are nervous because 
they fear that they shall break down : this must result from a 
want of confidence in their knowledga How can they fear 
failure, if they knew they could prove the truth of what they 
have to say? But I think that the chief cause of nervousness 
in speaking is want of practice. The voice sounds strangely to 
a young speaker : he does not know it : the many faces he sees 
before him, all looking at him, cause his bewilderment : - 
memory fails him, he becomes perplexed, forgetful, and 
incoherent: hence he flails. But practice remedies all this. 
He gets used to the sound of his voice, and to the attention 
of his auditors : he feels less trepidation every time he speaks, 
his memory improves, and gathers strength by exercise : his 
thoughts arise more continuously and. more regularly, and he 
becomes able at length to utter his thoughts with certainty and 
effect. The debt he owes to Ait is a very great one, even in 
B, physical point of view. Axt improves, strengthens, and 
tunes his voice; drills his body into proper postures; gives 
elegance to his action and dignity to his appearance; and 
corrects the faults of his utterance. 

Ninih Speaker, Sir, I think that success in Oratory depends 
more upon moral character than upon Genius, Knowledge, or 
Art. The man of truth, of rectitude, and of goodness, is the 
greatest Orator after all. For moral goodness gives con- 
sciousness of right; consciousness gives earnestness; earnest- 
ness gives eloquence; and eloquence never fails to find 
striking language and impressive action. How was it that 
the oratory of Paul made Felix tremble % Not because the 
^apostle was an orator " stamped by nature," as one gentleman 
said; for he was a mean-looking, and, I believe, deformed 
man ; but because he spoke with the fervour and earnestness 
which always attend conviction, of " righteousness and the 
^^ vrorld to come." There was no Genius in this : there was no 
^^LArt in it : but it was simply the moral conviction of a true- 
-hearted man flashing out of his soul. And thus you will 
^^•Bjrs find that earnest and good men are eloquent, men. 
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I do not say '^fluent; " fluency is not eloquence, by any 
means : fluency belongs to words, eloquence to thought. Give 
a man a subject which engages^his whole heart and soul, and 
whether he be educated or uneducated, a genius or an artist, a 
man of universal knowledge, or a man of limited experience, 
you will see that he will speak well and forcibly and effectively 
upon that subject whenever he treats of it. I have a far 
greater faith in moral conviction than in intellectual strength, 
stores of knowledge, or artistical perfection : the Orator who 
speaks from the heart is the only true Orator: the only 
Orator whose fame will really last. With these sentiments. 
Sir, I must be excused from giving a vote upon this question. 

Tenth Speaker, Sir, with all due respect to the gentleman 
who cited Demosthenes as a proof of the value of Art in 
Oratory, I must be allowed to express my opinion that the 
great Orator referred to owed less to Art than we (some of us) 
imagine. Art led him to conquer many natural defects and 
difficulties : but it was the perception and conviction of the 
Genius within him, that induced him to study Art as he did. 
Unless it can be shewn that the same amount of study would 
make a man a Demosthenes, it must be admitted that 
Demosthenes was an Orator naturally superior to other men ; 
and consequently that on Nature, more than Art, oratorical 
success depends. When he said, " Let us march against 
Philip : let us conquer or die," it was not the blazing eye, 
not the energetic arm, not the loud voice, not the determined 
manner of the speaker that led the vast crowd he addressed 
to echo his appeal : it was the sentiment, the truth he uttered, 
that aroused his auditors. His soul saw and spoke to their 
souls: and the nlanner was nothing, as compared with the 
matter of his speech. Upon Nature^ therefore, acting upon 
knowledge, the success of the Orator seems entirely to depend. 
These, sir, are my opinons on this subject. 

Eleventh Speaker, Sir, it appears to me that Demosthenes 
himself opposes the arguments of his defenders and champions. 
They maintain that success in Oratory depends on genius; he 
on the contrary ksserts that it depends on Art. What is the 
first requisite in an Orator? he was asked. Action^ was his 
reply. What the second ? Action, What the third 1 Action. 
By Action he here means Elocution, or the Art of delivery. 
If, then, it is the opinion of the greatest master of speech 
ever known, that Art does more for the Orator than Nature, 
how can we suppose or contend that Nature is superior to 
Art? To Art, therefore, I give the highest place. Taught by 
Art, the student will gather wisdom, enl&r^<^ \^^a» ^skss^^ 
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cultivate his perception, eitercise his imagination, strengthen 
his memory, accumulate ideas, supply himself with facts and 
illustrations, practise himself in logic, proof, and philosophy, 
observe the emotions of feeling and passion, learn how to 
portray.them, and beyond all this, train his mind into habits 
of thought and virtue, and his physical powers into pliancy, 
gracefulness, and strength. This, you may depend, will make 
a man a far greater Orator than he will become under the mere 
impulse of genius, or aided by the most extended human 
knowledge. 

Opmer {in reply). Sir, I have been led by this debate to 
see that excellence in Oratory depends not upon any one of 
the elements to which my question refers, but upon all. Mere 
genius will never make an Orator: nor will mere Elnowledge; 
nor will mere Art ; it is only by the union of the three that a 
successful Orator can be formed. I would not bestow too 
much attention upon Art ; for it has a tendency to mechanize 
and unspiritualize the mind : but I would keep it in its due 
place, and perpetually fix attention upon the more important 
elements beyond it. Above all, I would instruct the mind of 
the student in truth and virtue. I would say to hiju, " Let 
truth be your aim, and to. that, ancj that only, bow." You 
have but one cause to serve : yes, understand me well ! you 
must serve the cause of goodness, and that cause alone, or 
your acquirements will be a curse to you rather than a bless- 
ing, and a reproach rather than an honour. " Let your aim," 
I would say to him in conclusion, " be the interest and the 
good of those around you:" let the means you employ bo 
honour and sincerity, and then you will find that in seeking 
the happiness of your fellow-beings, you have taken the best 
and most effectual method to advance your own. — RowUyn^B 
Debater. 
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Sir Peter. Lady Teazle. 

Sir F. When an old bachelor marries a young wife, what 
is he to expect? 'Tis now six months since Lady Teazle 
made me the happiest of men — and I have been the most 
miserable dog ever since ! "We tified a little going to church, 
and fairly quarrelled before the bells had done ringing. I 
was more than once nearly choked with gall during the honey- 
moon, and had lost all comfort in- life before my friends had 
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done wishing me joy. Yet I chose with caution — a girl bred 
wholly in the country, who never knew luxury beyond one 
silk gown, nor dissipation above the annual gala of a race- 
ball. Yet now she plays her part in all the extravagant 
fopperies of the fashion and the town, with as ready a grace 
as if she had never seen a bush or a grass-plot out of Grosvenor 
Square ! I am sneered at by all my acquaintance, and para- 
graphed in the newspapers. She dissipates my fortune, and 
contradicts all my humours; yet, the worst of it is, I doubt 
I love her, or I should never bear all this. However, 1 11 
never be weak enough to own it. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, 
1 11 not bear it ! 

Lady T, Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, as 
you please; but I ought to have my own way in everything, 
and what 's more, I will, too. 

Sir P, Very well, ma'am, very well ; — so a husband is to 
have no influence, no authority? ♦ 

Lady T, Authority ! no to be sure ; — if you wanted authority 
over me, you should have adopted me and not married me : 
I am sure you were old enough. 

Si/r P, Old enough ! — ay, there it is. Well, well. Lady 
Teazle, though my life may be made unhappy by your temper, 
I '11 not be ruined by your extravagance. 

Lady T. My extravagance ! I 'm sure, I ^m not more ex- 
travagant than a woman of fashion ought to be. 

Sir P. No, no, madam, you shall throw away no more sums 
on such unmeaning luxury. 'Slife! to spend as much to 
furnish your dressing-room with flowers in winter, as would 
suffice to turn the Pantheon into a green-house, and give a 
fite champgtre at Christmas, but you forget what your situation 
was when I married you. 

Lady T. No, no, I don't; 'twas a very disagreeable one, or I 
should never have married you. 0, yes ! I remember it very 
well, and a curious life I led. My daily occupation to inspect 
the dairy, superintend the poultry, make extracts from the 
family receipt-book, and — comb my aunt Deborah's lap-dog. 

Sir P, I am glad you have so good a memory. Yes, madam, 
these were the recreations I took you from; but now you 
must have your coach — vis-^-vis — ^and three powdered foot- 
men before your chair; and, in the summer, a pair of white 
cats to draw you to Kensington gardens. No recollection, I 
suppose, when you were content to ride double, behind ihe 
butler, on a dock'd coach-horse. 

Lady T. No — I swear I never did that : I deny the butler 
and the coach-horse. 
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Sir p. You did ! He was blind of one eye, and his name was 
Dobbin. This madam, was jour situation; and what have I 
done for you? I have made you a woman of fashion^ of for- 
tune, of rank ; in short, I have made you my wife. 

Lady T, Well, then, — and there is but one thing more 
you can make me, to add to the obligation^ and that is 

Sir P. My widow, I suppose? 

Lady T. Hem ! hem ! 

Sir P. I thank you, madam — but don't flatter yourself; 
for though your ill-conduct may disturb my peace, it shall 
never break my heart, I promise you ; however, I am equally 
obliged to you for the hint. 

Lady T, Then why will you endeavour to make yourself 
so disagreeable to me, and thwart me in every little elegant 
expense? 

Svr P, 'Slife, madam, I say, had you any of these little 
elegant expenses when you married me? 

Lady T, Lud, Sir Peter ! would you have me be out of the 
fashion? 

Sir P. The fashion, indeed ! what had you to do with tl\e 
fkshion before you married me? 

Lady T, For my part, I should think you would like to 
have your wife thought a woman of taste. 

Sir P. A J — ^there again — ^taste — ^Zounds! madam, you had 
no taste when you married me ! 

Lady T. That's very true, indeed. Sir Peter;— and after 
having married you, I should never pretend to taste again, I 
allow. Do be good-humoured now, and let me have two 
hundred pounds, will you? 

Sir P. Two hundred pounds ! What, an't I to be in a good 
humour without paying for it? But speak to me thus, and 
i'feith there's nothing I could refuse you; you shall no longer 
reproach me with not giving you an independent settlement. 
I mean shortly to surprise you. But shall we always live 
thus, hey? 

Lady T, If you please. I 'm sure I don't care how soon we 
leave off quarrelling, provided you'll own you were tired first. 

Sir P, Well — then let our future contest be, who shall be 
most obliging. 

Lady T, I assure you. Sir Peter, good nature becomes you 
— you look now as you did before we were married, when 
you used to walk with me under the elms, and tell me stories 
of what a gallant you were in your yoiith, and ask me if 
I thought I could love an old fellow who would deny me 
nothing — didn't you 
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Sir P, Yes, yes, and you were as kind and attentive to me 
then — 

Lady T. Ay — so I was, and wotdd always take yonr part, 
when my acquaintance used to abuse you, and turn you into 
ridictile. 

Sir^F, Indeed! 

Lady T. Ay, and when my cousin Sophy has called you a 
stiff, peevish old bachelor, and laughed at me for thinkmg of 
marrying one who might be my father, I have always 
defended you, and said, " I didn't think you so ugly by any 
means, and I dare say you'd make a very good sort of a 
husband." 

Sir P. And you prophesied right, and we shall now be the 
happiest couple 

Lady T, And never differ again? 

Svr P, ^Oy never, never, never! — though at the same time, 
indeed, my dear Lady Teazle, you must watch your temper 
very seriously; for in all our little quarrels, my dear, if you 
recoUect, my love, you always began first. 

Lady T, I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter; indeed 
you always gave the provocation. 

Sir P. Now see, my angel ! — ^take care — contradicting isn't 
the way to keep friends. 

Lady T, Then don't you begin it, my love ! 

Sir P, There, now! you — ^you are going on. You don't 
perceive, my life, that you are just doing the very thing which 
you know always makes me angry. 

Lady T, Nay, you know if you will be ungry without any 
reason, my dear 

Sir P. There ! now you want to quarrel again. 

Lady T, No, I am sure I don't; but if you will be so 
peevish 

Sit P, There now ! who begins first 1 

Lady T, Why you, to be sure. I said nolhing — but there *a 
no bearing your temper. 

Sir P. No, no, madam; the fault's in your own temper. 

Lady T. Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy said you 
would be. 

Sir P. Your cousin Sophy is a forward impertinent 
gipsy. 

Lady T, You are a great bear, I 'm sure, to abuse my 
relations. 

Svr P. Now may all the plagues of marriage be doubled on 
me, if ever I try to be friends with you any more I 

Lady T. So mucb the better. 
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Sir P, No, no, madam j 'tis evident you never cared a pin 
for me, and I was a madman to many you — a pert, rural 
coquette, that had refused half the honest 'squires in the 
neighbourhood. 

Lady T, And I 'm sure I wsus a fool to marry you — an old 
dangling bachelor, who was single at fifty, only beciifuse he 
never could meet with any who would have him. 

Sir P» Ay, ay, madam; but you were pleased enough to 
listen to me; you never had such an oflfer before. 

Lady T, No ! didn't I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who every 
body said would have been a better match? for his estate is 
just as good as yours, and he has broke his neck since we 
have been married. 

Sir P, Oh ! oh ! oh ! I have done with you, madam ! You 
are an unfeeling, ungrateful, — ^but there 's an end of every- 
thing. A separate maintenance as soon as you please. Tes, 
madam, or a divorce ! — 1 '11 make an example of myself for the 
benefit of all old bachelors — ^we will separate, madam. 

Lady T. Agreed ! agreed ! — And now, my dear Sir Peter, 
we are of one mind once more, we may be the happiest 
couple— and never difier again. [iSjrt&'| 

Svr P. Plagues and tortures ! Can't I make her angry 
either ! Oh, I am the most miserable fellow ! bmt I 'II not 
bear her presuming to keep her temper : no ! she may break 
my heart, but she shan't keep her temper. [EqbU,'\ 
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Mb. Herbert Tomlinson was a widower with a grown-up 
daughter, who was eighteen years older than himsel£ Mr. 
Tomlinson was thirty years of age. Georgina, his daughter, 
fat and fair, was forty-eight. Mr. Tomlinson had married for 
money; his wife had departed a twelvemonth previously, 
bequeathing him as her only legacy, her daughter by her 
first husband. Under this incubus, the hopes of her step- 
father were perpetually withering. Georgina woidd persist in 
always calling him " Papa." Georgina wsus always more dutiful 
in this respect in the presence of young unmarried ladies, and 
so devoted herself to Mr. Tomlinson that scarcely an hour in- 
tervened in which parent and child were parted. Actuated, no 
doubt, by feelings purely disinterested, Mr. Tomlinson en- 
deavoured, as he said, "to marry her oflf;" but to no purpose. 
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In vain did he speak to gushing young strangers of having a 
little "Popsey" at home: when brought face to face -with 
Oeorgina, the stoutest heart quailed. Mr. Tomlinson, tan- 
talized by so many failures in contracting a matrimonial 
engagement for his child, determined, as a last resource, to 
negotiate nuptials for himself. But here he was doomed to be 
discomfited. Georgina was a bombshell, whose devastating 
influence was felt far and wide. Whenever Mr. Tomlinson 
presented his daughter to the object of his affections, there 
was an end of him. Seven times had he been engaged, the 
day actually fixed, when his daughter's age and appearance 
shook, and finally shattered the promised heritage. Driven 
to desperation, Mr. Tomlinson secretly engaged himself to a 
young lady — Miss Ada Tumbleton — who lived with her 
papa in a pretty cottage in a rural village in the west of Eng- 
land. 

Down in Devonshire Herbert and Ada were to be mamed. 
Affairs had reached this desirable aspect of consummation 
when, on a bright autumn morning, Mr. Tomlinson was 
equipped for a trip to Torquay, to be married the following 
day. The cab was already in waiting to convey him to the 
Oreat Western Terminus, when a loud double knock was 
heard, and enquiring voices sounded in the hall. 

" Mrs. Burnside," whispered Tomlinson over the banisters, 
** I'm not at home, mind ! D'ye hear ? Not at home." 

It was too late. 

" Not at home ! " responded a rich, fat, lumbering voice, 
** not at home ; well said, son-in-law." 

A heavy pair of large creaking boots, and the pattering of 
two very small thin ones, were heard ascending the st^rs, 
and Mr. Thomas Tumbleton, accompanied by his daughter. 
Miss Ada Tumbleton, entered the room. 

" Aha, my porcupine ! " exclaimed the owner of the boots, 
** what do you say to this — you 're not at home, are you ] 
Come and embrace us." 

Mr. Tomlinson obeyed, and, with his carpet-bag and 
umbrella, shook hands extensively with Mr. Tumbleton's 
carpet-bag and umbrella, and proceeded to perform a similar 
congratulatory movement, but on § decidedly more circur(i- 
scribed principle, with Miss Ada. 

" Who 'd have thought of seeing you here 1 " said Tom- 
linson. 

" I 've just arrived from the terminus," said Tumbleton ; 
"You know how ill I've been, only fancy, now," he 
continued, sitting on the sofk, and 8pr^«.dm^ \jft& \r«^ \«si5^'5» 
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over a white waistcoat of considerable dimensions^ and 
making quite a small tour round the regions adjoining* 
" Every time I eat, and, indeed I may say every time I 
don't eat, I feel a sort of a — all down here, and then all 
through here, and all round here, a kind of a — " 

" What 1 " impatiently demanded Tomlinson. 

" That 's the point ! I don't know, my daughter don't 
know, my doctor don't know; so Ada decided we should take 
a trip to town, and that I should get cured at St. George's 
Hospital, she should get married at St. George's Church, and 
we *d stop at your house in the meantime." 

" What on earth 's to become of me? " thought Tomlinson^ 
" I shall have Georgina home in a minute ! " 

" By-the-bye," said Tumbleton, seating himself in Tomlin- 
son's easy chair, on one side of the fire-place, whilst Ada^ 
engaged in some mysterious needle-work, occupied the other. 
" I Ve got a bone to pick with you, sir." 

" Me 1 " echoed Tomlinson, with his back to the grate. 

"You 've got a daughter, have you?" 

Mr. Tomlinson gave such a start against the mantelpiece 
that it was a mercy he didn't shake off the heads of the 
cherubins on the framework of the mirror that was fixed 
above it, with the shock. 

The shot had been fired. 

" Didn't I," he hesitated. " Bless my heart 1 well, really, 
it was one of those trifling minutiae I quite omitted to 
mention." 

" And where is Little Popkins 1 " enquired Tumbleton. 

*" Where 's what ? " asked Tomlinson in return, suddenly 
raising his eyes. 

" Little Popkins.'* 

A transient gleam of hope flashed upon the hapless bride- 
groom. They as yet knew nothing of the disastrous rock on 
which his seven previous matrimonial ventures has been 
wrecked. That which was of vital import was the conceal- 
ment of his daughter's age. 

" Where is Little Popkins, eh 1 " 

Mr. Tomlinson resumed his place at the fireside, and replied 
that " that little pet was asleep." 

" Dear little thing !" exclaimed Ada, " is it weaned?" 

** Oh, yes — it 's weaned ! " 

"Any teeth' vet?" 

" Rather." 

" How manyl " 

** Eighteen hundred and twenty-four," answered the despe- 
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rate Tomlinson, driven into a mental whirlpool between the 
date when Georgina had first shed those articles and her dental 
offspring at the present date. 

" I Ve worked her such a dear little cap, she '11 look like a 
little angel in it/' said Ada, holding np approvingly the 
mysterious needlework. 

Tomlinson stared vacantly at the opposite wall, as the 
vision of his innocent Georgina, thus decorated, rose o;i his 
imagination, and he murmured — 

" So she will — a cherub ! " 

" I shall .have her in my arms all day long," exclaimed Ada. 

Her betrothed poked the fire without saying anything, but 
he thought that if that elevating proposition were carried out 
to the letter, the arms of his affianced might ache considerably 
before night. An hour afterwards witnessed Mr. Tumbleton 
and his daughter, in a " Hansom " cab, driving off to consult 
the lights of medical science on the subject] of his niysterious 
case. 

Mr. Tomlinson's time was precious. What was to de done? 
His destiny must be decided, and speedily. He paced up 
and down his apartment with his hands in the pockets of 
his lavender trousers; then he looked out at the window, up 
at the clouds — nobody was there who could suggest anything; 
then he gazed into the street and excited the hopes of eighteen 
cabmen, who instantly hailed him and proceeded to drag^ 
eighteen horses, with their respective vehicles attached, to 
the curbstone. Then he finally took up his old position on 
the hearthrug, and gazed enquiringly at the coals. 

"They'll want to see the Baby," he muttered; "Little 
Popkins ! and when I pop into their arms a tender suckling- 
in its forty-eighth year. Crack ! Good-bye to my marriage 
again ! That '11 make the eighth I " 

Who would take this unsaleable piece of goods off his hands- 
even for a month ? If he could but marry her to a coasting 
captain who came back once in five years, or to somebody who 
would take her to the Antipodes. 

" No, no, no,^' said Tomlinson, crossing his room, and 
flattening his nose against the window-pane ; " I must drag 
my * tin kettle ' about with me for life." 

Again he interrogated the clouds, and again he stimulated 
the cabmen with hopes, and again he experienced the in- 
capacity of each to help him in his case, again he was sinking 
into a hopeless and agitated reverie when he was roused by a 
something falling on to his balcony. 

Flap— Crack— Dash ! 
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It was A iiobaixiD pipe. 

STow. if tbes« is «afee tihizii: izkope ihaa •;n«Afr ca&edbted to 
iniia;i,e the ikerres of hn ind^jtendeiiit gPTrr^fifnaa of aai exciteUe 
iempenifint, it is tibe hiajxg Inraoglit saddeuhr into oqucknis- 
nem ikmt wt f9Y>;it«!doB of Ids Louse is beong xoade aiteoeptidie 
for the Enperfinitif^ c»f Ms ixeii:lLl»o-ni^ Mr. TomliiiBoii ruudly 
rfwrmi liis inndow, Bbe^qttd cm to the sfovBBud baloonj, and 
I Ml 1 n|, his eres tovmrds the upper ssonr <3f the Jbdjaoent house 
enocmntered & reiy K<e'i smokiiig-oBp, % rather Red fwe, on- 
bellishttd with iiiLiiii>t&kAl*]T Utid whi&kerB and xcKmstMihe. The 
bcidy of the owiier of the&e spj«e&dajre8 was thefi eiaepded laore 
than hiif-vmT out c4 his irindow in sespch of his shattered |upe. 

^ I say. Sir ' ** shouted Tomlinsd^B, Idoldng upwards. 

'''Well, Sir I"' shouted his ned^bour, glaTtdug downwards. 

** I>on\ thi«ow TOUT pipes on mx baloonT * "" 

" What bnsinaBS has tout baloonj under my pipes 1*^ 

Ten minutes aiterwsids. snd Tomlinson was again upon the 
haloonj. Thre*e more jdj»es. with sundry fiagmentaiy evi- 
dences of cigars, had garnished that protubezanoe; but its 
pn^nietor was cahii — deathly cahn. 

** Sir,^ ssid Tomlinson, "* I believe I may say Gaptsin.** 

« WThat 's the difficnltv now ! '' 

** ISone whatever. Sir : mav I sav Gsptain S^ 

"Cramp." 

« Then, 111 say Cnimp."' 

" ^o, Gsptsin Cramp.'' 

" Exactly. Will you do me the honour of stepping into m j 
house for five minutes ? " 

The Captain aoquiesced ; he would light a cigar, and wait 
npon Mc Tomlinson in an instant. 

'' Here's a chance!^ thoiight Tomlinson, as he hesrd 
Georgina's voice in the halL ^ Here 's an ofioer always on 
the move, quartered in every part of the globe ! " 

If he coidd but indooe the Captain to take his daughter and 
her fiartaney he felt he oould brave the effects that the know- 
ledge of the trick of passing her off as ** Little Popkins " would 
have upon " the Tumbletons^" 

<< My dear Sir," said Tomlinson, advancing to meei the 
captain with extended hand, ^ I am niost happy to see you 
and your oigar. Take a seat, pray." 

** Ci^itain, you 11 excuse me asking you a question. Are 
a married man!" 

The Caipisan opened his eyes, and blew sudi a volume of 
through his nostrils, that it was full five seconds bcAire 
m recovered sufficiently to resume the subject. 
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"Is your regiment quartered in town for long ? " 
• " In ten days we 're off to Canada." 

Tomlinson's agitation increased : he immediately rang the 
bell, and ordered- luncheon and pale ale. The CSaptain declined 
the latter beverage : " He had been on the sick list lately, and 
was obliged to diet himself on brandy and water." 

" Take a glass now," said Tomlinson, producing a decanter. 
" Hot or cold — with or without? " 

" Stop a minute," said the Captain, throwing himself back 
in the easy chair. "What does this mean — what's the / 
programme ? " 

" I like your face," said Tomlinson, eyeing him with the air 
of a connoisseur. 

" And I, your manners, — if the brandy's good." 

" It is; and if not, I 've something for you to take afber it." 

" What 's that 1 something stronger 1 " 

"Much. A wife!!!" 

Captain Crump paused, closed his leffc eye, and laid his right 
finger to the right side of his nose. 

" I prefer the brandy ! " 

" Charming person," urged Tomlinson. 

"Pooh!" 

The Captain rose. 

" Draws, Sings, Plays," said Tomlinson, in a louder voice. 

*/ Stuff ! " 

" Three hundred a year ! ! " shouted Tomlinson. 

The Captain stopped suddenly, sat down in the nearest 
chair, and stared hard. 

" You 're joking ! " 

" I 'm serious." 

" Marry three hundred a-year I " • 

" Easily I " 

Whilst Tomlinson sought Georgina, Captain Crump con- 
gratulated himself on having popped upon two good things 
besides his pay — ^those articles were a neighbour with strong 
brandy, and ^ wife with three hundred a-year. 

His impatience was becoming uncontrollable when the door 
opened and Papa and Child entered. 

"My dear friend," faltered ^Tomlinson, wifth an inward 
misgiving that his dear friend would call Mm out directly he 
looked in a certain direction. "Allow me to iftitrodaoe my 
daughter, Georgina." 

" Innocent and beautii^l young creature !" commenced the 
Captain. He turned, stopped, opened his eyes, slowly r^nov^dL 
his cigar from between his lips, dxe^ \siTft3a«S^ ts::^ %^\sns^^^6^^ 
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he seemed to liave grown four inches in the space of two 
seconds, emitted a volley of smoke through his nostrils to 
which the former cloud had been as a gale to a hurricane. 

"Whatr* he gasped, "Why, she's twice as old as you are. 
It 's impossible ! I can't do it ! " With an imutterable look 
at Georgina, and one never to be erased from the memory- of 
Tomlinson, the Captain strode out of the room. He paid his 
rent; called a cab; and was never heard of in that neighbour- 
hood again." 

'^ A thunderbolt in petticoats ! " exclaimed the miserable 
Tomlinson, looking fiercely in the direction of his child's 
apartment. " After all, what is she to me ? She 's no 
daughter of mine; she belongs to another generation. I 
shouldn't have objected to her as a mother-in-law, but as a 
daughter, she 's preposterous. Ridiculous ! " 

As he said this he gave an indignant kick at a pair of 
corpulent slippers that had been left on the hearthrug. He 
paused. The slippers belonged to Tumbleton. 

"What an idea!" he involuntarily exclaimed. "Why 
shouldn't she be my mother? It's the oAly way she can 
atone for the mischief she has done. Tumbleton 's a 
widower as well as myself, he shall help me. I '11 turn my 
father-in-law into my son-in-law! I'm going to marry hU 
daughter; why shouldn't he marry mine ?" 

That very night, exactly as the dining-room timepiece 
chimed half-past eleven, Tomlinson and Tumbleton i&ced 
each other, in the apartment of the latter. The crisis had 
come. Ada had encountered Georgina. Tumbleton had met 
Tomlinson's thunderbolt. All was over. The old gentleman 
had mistaken her for Tomlinson's mother; the young lady 
was outrageous at the duplicity of her swain. Tumbleton 
dived into the dining-room and laughed. Ada bounced into 
parlour and pouted; Georgina double-locked herself in her 
bedroom and screamed; and Tomlinson sought each and 
every room by turns, anathematizing himself, the world in 
general, and Georgina in particular. His rounds had ter- 
minated in meeting Tumbleton in the dining-room. 

" Done ! " exclaimed Tomlinson, sitting down in despair. 

" I don't object," answered, Tumbleton. 

" But your daughter does. Is there nothing that can 
induce her to hold her engagement still 1 " 

" Only one thing." 

"What is it]'' erfgerly asked Tomlinson. 

"Cure her father!" answered Tumbleton, "and I'll guar- 
antee ahe 's yours." 
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^'Whatr* , 

" I mean it. Here 's a chance; my doctor 's not to be found ; 
you told me that you had been a bit of a doctor." 

" Of course," responded Tomlinson, " But I confined my 
studies to intellectual disorders." 

" Mine 's intellectual ! " echoed Tumbleton. " Imagine to 
yourself, whenever I eat, and whenever I don't eat—" 

Mr. Tomlinson slowly advanced, took Tumbleton's right 
hand within one of his own, leisurely turned back the cuff 
of the old gentleman's coat with the other, and felt his 
patient's pulse. 

" Humph ! " he muttered, drawing his hand across his chin, 
** Frequent, Intermittent, Inconsistent, Indolent, Eloquent." 

" Bless me ! " exclaimed Tumbleton, starting. 

" How old are you 1 " enquired Tomlinson. 

" Fifty-four lastbirthday,"aiiswered the trembling Ttimbleton. 

" I thought so. Had the measles ? " 

Tumbleton nodded. 

" I thought so. Mumps 1 " 

Tumbleton shook his head. 

" I thought not." 

Tomlinson planted his hands £b:mly on his hips as he 
surveyed his victim, and replied, " The case is clear; your 
attack is a chronical complication of epidemical sensations, 
acting through the nervous membranes, associated with the 
diaphonous cuticle, covering the inner metamsychosis of your 
periosteum." 

" That's it!" cried Tumbleton, jumping up, " £hat 's where 
my complaint lies ! It's my periosteum !" 

" Where is it situated 1 " he asked. 

" Everywhere," answered the young practitioner. 

" Is there a remedy] " 

*' Out of nine patients I lost eight." 

" But the ninth ? " 

" Cured." 

"How]" 

'* You 'd never submit." 

** I would — I will. What did you do to number nine ? " 

"I married him." 

A cold perspiration diffused itself over every fibre of 
Tumbleton's body. 

" Of course," pursued Tomlinson, " Cause of complaint — ^the 
Nerves ! The nerves disarramred can only be reduced to 
order-calmed and soothed by7soft and wiping wife." 

Mr. Tumbleton, without a word, acroca^alft^ xi;:^^ ^cc?^^ \sj^rv 
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the recesses of his travelling bag, from which he extracted a 
Bradshaw. 
^ " What are you doing ? " 

" Going to see when the next train starts for Torquay." 

"Why there?" 

" I don't know any one who 's got that medicine here." 

" What ! " cried Tomlinson, forcing Mr. Tumbleton into & 
chair so rapidly, .that that gentleman's fat legs flashed into the 
air as if they had been blown up by gunpowder. " Ungrateful 
man! can you have beheld, unmoved, the agitation of a 
young, fresh heart, palpitating within a yard of your in- 
sensible bosom ? " 

" Who] Which] Where? " enquired the bewildered Tumble- 
ton. 

What answer Tomlinson made is not recorded. Suffice it 
to ^B,Ji that on a bright May morning, exactly a month from 
that date, Mr. Thomas Tumbleton was married to Miss 
Georgina ; and Mr. Tomlinson was engaged in a similar 
ceremony with Miss Ada. It was a touching sight. In the 
presence of the officiating clergyman and clerk, Mr. Tomlinson 
solemnly blessed his clnldren, the late Miss Georgina and 
Mr. Thomas Tumbleton ; and Mr. Thomas Tumbleton blessed 
Ma children, Mr. Herbert Tomlinson and the late Miss Ada 
Tumbleton. From subsequent correspondence of a year's later 
date we learn that the nerves of Mr. and Mrs. Tumbleton 
received a terrible shock by the announcement that a son and 
heir had been bequeathed to the house of Tomlinson ; that 
MTr. Tumbbeton has since suffered severely from an attack of 
mental exhaustion, consequent on endeavouring to decide what 
relation the new-comer bears towards him. Being conscious 
that he, Tumbleton, being now Tomlinson's father, has also 
become by marriage Tomlinson's son, it occurs to him now 
that his, Tumbleton's datighter has now become his mother; 
so the question is whether the infant Tomlinson, born to 
his daughter, is in point of law his grandchild or his brother t 
All his enquiries, made through periodicals on this subject, 
have been replied to with " declined with thanks." — Walter 
Baynhamy adapted from a Farce entitled *^ Little ToddlekinsJ* 
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[By kind permission of Messrs. A. Strahan & Co.] 

With farmer Allan at the farm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son. 
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And she his niece. He often looked at them, 

And often thought, " I '11 make them man and wife." 

Now Dora felt her uncle's will in all, 

And yeam'd towards William ; but the youth, because 

He had always been with her in the house, 

Thought not of Dora. 

Then there came a day 
When Allan calFd his son, and said, " My son : 
T married late, but I would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die : 
And I have set my heart upon a match. 
Now therefore look to Dora; she is well 
To look to; thrifty too beyond her age. 
She is my brother's daughter : he and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
In foreign lands; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora : take her for your wife ; 
For I have wished this marriage, night and day, 
For many years." But William answered short; 
"I cannot marry Dora; by my life, 
I will not marry Dora." Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled up his hands, and said : 
" You will not, boy ! you dare to answer thus ! 
But in my time a father's word was law. 
And so it shall be now for me. Look to it; 
Consider, William : take a month to think. 
And let me have an answer to my wish; 
Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack, 
And never more darken my doors again." 
But William answer' d madly; bit his lips. 
And broke away. The more he look'd at her 
The less he liked her; and his ways were harsh; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he left his father's house. 
And hired himself to work within the fields; • 
And half in love, half spite, he woo'd and we'd 
A labourer's daughter, Mary Morrison. 

Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan call'd 
His niece and said: "My girl, I love you well; " 
But if you speak with him that was my son. 
Or chaige a word with her he calls his wife, 
My home is none of yours. My will is law." 
And Dora promised, being meek. She thought^ 
" It cannot be : my uncle's mind "will ^V^aav^V^ 
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And days went on, and there was bom a boy 
To William j then distresses came on him ; 
And day by day he passed his father's gate. 
Heart-broken, and his father helped him not. 
But Dora stored what little she could save, 
And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it; till at last a fever seized 
On William ; and in the harvest time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look'd with tears upon her boy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said : 

" I have obeyed my uncle until now, 
And I have sinned, for it was all thro* me 
This evil came on William at the first. 
But, Mary, for the sake of him that 's gone, 
And for your sake, the woman that he chose. 
And for this orphan, I am come to you : 
You know there has not been for these five years 
So fuU^a harvest : let me take the boy. 
And I will set him in my uncle's eye 
Among the wheat ; that when his heart is glad 
Of the full harvest : he may see the boy. 
And bless him for the sake of him that's gone." 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 
Far off" the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child; 
And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 
But her heart failed her; and the reapers reap*d, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 
* But when the morrow came, she rose and took 

The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 
And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle's eye. 
Then when the farmer pass'd into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work, 
And came and said; "Where were you yesterday? 
Whose child is that? What are you doing here] " 
So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground, 
And answer'd softly, " This is William's child ! " 
" And did I not," said Allan, " did I not 
Forbid you, DoraV Doxa. said agjoin: 
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" Do with me as you will, but take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that's gone!" 
And Allan said, " I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 
I must be taught my duty, and by you ! 
You knew my wor& was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well— for I will take the boy ; 
But go you hence, and never see me more." 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flowers fell 
At Dora's feet. She bow'd upon her hands, 
And the boy's cry came to her from the field, 
More and more distant. 

Then Dora went to Mary's house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary saw the boy 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
To God, that helped her in her widowhood. 
And Dora said, " My uncle took the boy; 
But, Mary, let me live and work with you : 
He says that he will never see me more." 
Then answw'd Mary, " This shall never be . 
That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself : 
And, now I think, he shall not have the boy, 
For he will teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother ; therefore thou and I will go, 
And I will have my boy, and bring him home; 
And I will beg of him to take thee back: * 
But if he will not take thee back again. 
Then thou and I will live within one house. 
And work for William's child, until he grows 
Of age to help us." 

So the women kiss'd 
Each other, and set out, and reach'd the farm. 
The door was off the latch ; they peep'd, and saw 
The boy sat up betwixt his grandsire's knees. 
Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm. 
And clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks. 
Like one that loVd him : 
Then they came in : but when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her : 
And Allan sat him down, and Mary said: 
" father ! — ^if you let we call you so — 
I never came a-begging for myself, 
Or William, or this cMld; but no^ 1 <^\si<6 
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For Dora: take her back; she loves you well. 

Oh sir, when William died, he died at x>eace 

With all men; for I ask'd him, and he said 

He could not ever rue his marrying me — 

T had been a patient wife : but, sir, he said 

That he was wrong to cross his father thus : 

* God bless him ! * he said, * and may he never know 

The troubles I have gone thro' !' Then he tum'd 

His face and passed — unhappy that I aiji ! 

But now, sir, let me have my boy, for you 

Will make him hard,iand he will learn to slight 

His father's memory; and take Dora back. 

And let all this be as it was before." 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary, There was silence in the room; 
And all at once the old man burst in sobs : — 

" I have been to blame — to blame. I have killed my 
son. 
I have kill'd him — ^but I loved him — ^my dear sofn. 
May God forgive me ! — I have been to blame. 
Kiss me my children." 

Then they clung about 
The old man's neck, and kiss'd him many times. 
And all the man was broken with remorse; 
And all his love came back a hundredfold; 
And for three hours he sobb'd o'er William's child. 
Thinking of Wniiam. 

So those four abode 
Within one house together; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death. — Tennyson, 
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GUY MANNERING. 

Meg Merrilies and Dominie Sampson. 

Meg, From one peril I have preserved young Bertram ! His 
greatest and his last is still to come. From that, too, will I 
protect him, for I was bom to raise the house of EUangowan 
from its ruins. I told Hatteraick and his murderous crew, 
when they forced the fehild away, e'en when the villain's 
dagger at his infant throat forced my unwilling secrecy to 
their £endi8h plan, that aliould ^Xie^ «^^t, \iloaaom live to 
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ripen into manhood, and return to his native land, Fd set him 
in his father's seat again. TU do it, though I dig mj own 
grave in the attempt. 

JErUer Dominie Sampson, looking at his clotlies. 

Dom, Truly, my outward man doth somewhat embarrass 
my sensations of identity. My vestments are renovated 
miraculously. 

Meg» Stop ! — I command thee ! 

Bom, Avoid thee ! She's mad. 

Meg. No, I am not mad ! — I've been imprisoned for mad — 
scourged for mad —banished for mad — but mad I am not ! 

Dom. 'Tis Meg Merrilies, renowned for her sorceries ! I 
haven't seen her for many a year. My blood curdles to hear 
her ! I am perturbed at thy words — Woman, I conjure thee 1 
Nay, then, will I flee incontinently ! 

Meg. Halt ! stand fast, or ye shall rue the day, while a limb 
of you hangs together ! 

JDom. Conjuro te, nequissim^, et scelestissimxif 

Meg. What gibberish is that 1 Go from me to Colonel Man- 
nering. 

Bom. I am fugacious. 

Meg. Stay ! — Thou tremblest ! Drink of this ! 

Bom. I am not a-thirst, most execrable — I mean, excel- 
lent 

Meg. Drink ! and put some heart in you. 

Bom. Loj lobey! [Brinks.] 

Meg. Can your learning tell what this is 1 

Bom. Praised be thy- bounty — wine. 

Meg. Will you remember my errand now ] 

Bom. I will, most pernicious — that is, pertinacious 

Meg. Then tell Colonel Mannering, if ever he owed a debt 
to the House of Ellangowan, and hopes to see it prosper, he 
.must come, instantly, armed, and well attended, to the Glen, 
below the Tower of Demcleugh, and fail not on his life ! you 
know the spoti 

Bom. I do — where you once dwelt, most accursed — that is, 
most accurate. 

Meg. Ay, Abel Sampson, there blazed my hearth for many 
a day ! and there, beneath the willow, that hung its garlands 
over the brook, I've sat, and sung to Harry Bertram, songs of 
the olden time. That tree i» withered now, never to be green 
again; and old Meg Merrilies will never sing blythe songs 
m<9re. But I charge you^. Abel. Sampara^ when the heir shall 
have his own — as soon he dudl«— 
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Dom, Woman ! — ^what say est you ! 

Meg, That you tell him not to forget Meg Merrilies, but 
to build up the old walls in the glen, for her sake, and let 
those that live there be too good to fear the beings of another 
world ; for, if ever the dead come back among the living, 1*11 
be seen in that glen many a night after these crazed bones are 
whitened in the mouldering grave. I have said it, old man! 
you shall see him again, and the best lord he shall be that 
Ellangowan has seen this hundred years. The moment is 
at hand, when all shall' behold 

Bertram's right, and Bertram's might, 
Meet on EUangowan's height. 

Sir WaUer ScotL 



\ 



THE DAY IS DONE. 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist. 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me, 

That my soul cannot resist : 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to pain. 
And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem. 
Some simple and heartfelt lay. 

That shall soothe this restless feeling. 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters. 
Not from the bards sublime. 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music. 
Their mighty thou^lita sa^i^est 
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Life's endless toil and endeavour; 
And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 

Who, through long days of labour. 

And nights devoid of ease. 
Still heard in his soul the music 

Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care. 
And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 

The poem of thy choice. 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day. 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. — L(yng fellow. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Duke Frederick, Rosalind, <mi Celia. 

Ihilce F, Mistress, despatch you with your safest haste^ 
And get you from our court. 

Ro8, Me, uncle % 

Duke F, You, cousin; 
Within these ten days if thou be'st found 
So near our public court as twenty miles 
Thou diest for it. 

Ro8, I do beseech your grace. 
Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me, 
If with myself I hold intelligence. 
Or have acquaintance with mine own desires ; 
If that I do not dream, or be not frantic, 
(As I do trust I am not,) then, dear tincle, 
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Never, so much as in a thonglit unborn, 
Did I offend your highness. 

Duke F, Thus do all traitors : 
If their purgation did consist in words, 
They are as innocent as grace itself. — 
Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not. 

Ro8, Yet your hiistrust cannot make me a traitor : 
Tell me whereon the likelihood depends. 

Duke F, Thou art thy father's daughter, there's enough. 

Bos, So was I, when your highness took his dukedom 3 
So was I, when your highness banish'd him : 
Treason is not inherited, my lord ; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 
"What's that to me ] my father was no traitor : 
Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much. 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 

Cel, Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 

Duke F, Ay, Celia, we stay'd her for your sake, 
Else had she with her father ranged along. 

CeL I did not then entreat to have her stay, 
It was your pleasure and your own remorse ; 
I was too young that time to value her. 
But now I know her : if she be a traitor, 
"Why, so am I ; we still have slept together. 
Rose at an instant, leam'd, play'd, eat together; 
And wheresoever we went, like Juno's swans, 
Still we went coupled, and inseparable. 

Duke F, She is too subtle for thee; and her smoothness, 
Her very silence and her patience. 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Thou art a fool: She robs thee of thy name: 
And thou wilt shew more bright, and seem more virtuous, 
When she is gone: then open not .thy lips; 
Pirm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have pass'd upon her : she is banish'd. 

GeL Pronounce that sentence then on me, my liege; 
I cannot live out of her company. 

DuJce F, You are a fool. — You, niece, provide yourself; 
If you out-stay the time, upon mine honour. 
And in the greatness of my word, you die. 

Gd^ O my poor Rosalind ! whither wilt thou go ? 
Wilt thou change fathers 1 I will give thee mine. 
I charge thee, be not thou more grieved than I am. 

R08, I have more cause. 

Cd*' Thou hast not, cousin ; 
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Pry'thee, be cheerful : know'st thou not, t]ie duke 
Hath banish' d me, his daughter 1 

Bos. That he hath not. 

Cd. No ? hath not ] Rosalind lacks then the love 
"Which teacheth thee, that thou and I am one : 
Shall we be' sundered? shall we part, sweet girl] 
No ; let my father seek another heir. 
Therefore devise with me, how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us : 
And do not seek to take your change upon you. 
To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out ; 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale, 
Say what thou canst, TU g9 along with thee. 

Bos, Why, whither shall we go 1 

Cel. To seek mv uncle. 

Bos. Alas, vhat danger will it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far? 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

Cel, 1*11 put myself in poor and mean attii*e, 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face ; 
The like do you ; so shall we pass along. 
And never stir assailants. 

Bos, Were it not better,' 
Because that I am more than common tall. 
That I did suit me all points like a )nan ? 
A boar-spear in my hand ; and (in my heart • 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will) 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside ; 
As many other mannish cowards have. 
That do outface it with their semblances. 

Gel, What shall I call thee, when thou art a man ? 

Bos. I'll have no worse a name than Jove's own page, 
And therefore look you call me, Ganymede. 
But what will you be called ] 

Cel, Something that hath a reference to my state ; 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 

Bos. But, cousin, what if we assay' d to steal 
The clownish fool out of your father's court 1 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 

Cel. He'll go along o'er the wide world with me ; • 
Leave me alone to woo him : Let's away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth together; 
Devise the fittest time, and safest way 
To hide us from pursuit, that ^^^ ^® made 
After my flight : Now go we in C0Tite\i\. 
To libertj, and not to banisihixieTit. — SlwJ.lce»peaTt. 
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GOODY GRIM versus LAPSTONE. 

Matthews ("At Home.") 

This trial happened in a certain town, which, for reasons, 
shall be nameless, and is as follows : — Goody Grim inhabited 
an almshouse. No. 2 ; Will Lapstone, a superannuated 
cobbler, lived in No. 3 ; and ^ certain Jew Pedlar, who liap- 
pened to pass through the town where those almshouses 
were situated, could only think of number One. Goody 
Grim was in the act of killing one of her own proper p%s; bat 
the animal, disliking the ceremony, burst from her hold — ran 
through the semi-circular legs of the aforesaid Jew, — knocked 
him in the mud, — ran back to Will Lapstone's the cobbler, 
upset a quart bottle full of gin belonging to the said Lapstone, 
and took refuge in the cobbler's state bed. 

The parties, being, of course, in the most opulent circum- 
stances, consulted counsel learned in the law. " The result 
was, that Goody Grim was determined to bring an action 
against Lapstone " for the loss of her pig with a curly tail •" 
and Lapstone to bring an action against Goody Grim for the 
loss of a quart bottle full of Hollands gin ; and Mordecai to 
bring an action against them both for " de losh of a tee-totum 
dat fell out of his pocket in the rencounter." They all 
delivered their briefs to counsel, before .it was considered they 
were all parties and no witnesses. But Goody Grim, like a 
wise old lady as she was, now changed her battery, deter- 
mined to bring an action against Lapstone, and bind over 
Mordecai as an evidence. 

The indictment set forth, " That he, Lapstone, not having 
the fear of the Assizes before his eyes, but being moved by 
pig, and instigated by pruinsence, did, on the first day of 
April, a day sacred in the annals of law, steal, pocket, hide, 
and crib, divers, that is to say, ^ve hundred hogs, sows, 
boars, pigs, and porkers, with curly tails; and did secrete the 
said five hundred hogs, sows, boars, pigs, and porkers, with 
curly tails, in the said Lapstone* s bed, against the peace of 
our Lady the Queen, her crown, and dignity." 

Mordecai was examined by counsellor Puzzle. 
Well, sir, what are you?" 

"I sells old clo', and sealing-vax, and puckles." 

•* I did not ask you what you sold ; I ask you what you 

r 

am about ^ve and forty." 

4id not'Mk your .age', I;a8k you what you are ?" 
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"I am a Jew." 

" Why couldn't you tell me that at first? Well, then, 
sir, if you are a Jew, tel] me what you know of this affair." 

" As I vas a valking along" — 

" Man — I didn't want to know where you were walking." 

" Vel, vel, vel! As I vas a valking along" — 

" So, you will walk along in spite of all that can be said." 

" Plesh ma heart, you frighten me out of my Tits — As 
I vas a valking along, I seed de unclean animal , coming 
towards me — and so, says I — Oh ! Father Abraham, says 

I"— 

" Father Abraham, sir, is no evidence." 

" You must let me tell my story my own vay, or I cannot 
tell it all. As T vas a valking along, I seed de unclean 
animal coming towards me — and so, says I — Oh, Father 
Abraham, says I, here comes de unclean animal towards me, 
and he runned between my legs, and upshet me in te mut." 

" Now, do you mean to say, upon your oath, that that 
little animal had the power to upset you in the mud." 

" I vill take my oash dat he upshet me in te mut.'* 

" And pray, sir, on what side did you fall? " 

" On te mutty side." 

" I mean, on which of your own sides did yoii fall?" 

" I. fell on my left side." 

" Now, on your oath, was it your left side?" 

" I vill take ma oash it vas my left side." 

" And, pray, what did you do when you fell down?" 

" I got up again as fast as I could." 

" Perhaps you could tell me, whether the pig had a curly 
tail?" 

" I vill take my oash his tail vas so curly as my peard." 

" And, pray, where were you going when this happened?" 

" I vas going to de sign of de Goose and Gridiron.'* 

" Now, on your oath, what has a goose ta do with a grid- 
iron?" 

" I don't know, only it vas de sign of de house. And all 
more dat I know vas, dat I lose an ivory tee-totum out of ma 
pocket." 

" Oh, you lost a tee-totum, did you? I thought we should 
bring you to something at last. My Lord, I beg leave to 
take an exception to this man's evidence : he does not come 
into court with clean hands." 

" How de mischief should T, when I have been polishing 
ma goods all morning?" 

" Now, my lord, your lordship \% ^^iKC^ >3iite^^^^'^^*^**^" 
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totum Ls derived from the Latin terms of te and tutum, which 
mean 'keep yourself safe.* And this man, hut for my sagacity, 
ohservation, and so forth, would have kept himself safe; but 
now he has, as the learned Lord Yerulam expresses it, ' let 
the cat out of the bag.' " 

** I vill take my oash I had no cat in ma bag.'* 

'* My lord, by his own confession he was about to vend a 
tee- totum." 

'' My lord, one of the witnesses has owned that the pig had 
a curly tail. Now, my lord, I presume if I prove the pig had 
a straight tail, I consider the objection must be fataL" 

" Certainly ; order the pig into court." 

Here the pig was produced; and, upon examination, it was 
found to have a straight tail, which hnished the triaL The 
learned Judge, in summing up the evidence, addressed the 
jury :—" Gentlemen of the jury, it is wholly unnecessary to 
recapitulate the evidence; for the removal of this objection 
removes all ground of action. And, notwithstanding the 
ancient statute, which says, ' Serium pigum, et borevan figum^ 
et vendi curium tailum,* there is an irrefragal^le proof, by 
ocular demonstration, that Goody Grim's grunter had a 
straight tail, and, therefore, the prisoner must be acquitted.** 
—This affair is thrown into Chancery, and it is expected it 
will be settled about the end of the year 1970. — SmUh, 




A FAIR PRETENDER. 

Kathleen, Charles, and Susan. 

Kath, A LETTER frommy good guardian ; and to inform me 
that, as I am to expect a visit from his nephew, he hopes I 
will appear to the best advantage; displaying, I suppose, all 
my graces, and none of my airs. [Reads.'] " You have ordy to 
exert the fascinations you possess, to win his heaH, " The wonAin 
he mame^ rrvust he perfection" Perfection. I will try and win 
him; but it shall be without displaying on^ of the perfections 
which he has declared to be indispensable. He thinks to take 
me by surprise ; but he shall not find me without a plot. [Coils,] 
Susan, wheel that sofa this way. Unfold my shawl. Throw 
' ovar my feet. Now lea^e me. 
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Enter Charles. 

Ghas, Madam, my uncle l)eing prevented calling with me, 
as he intended, I am obliged to introduce myself. 

Kaih. You will excuse my not rising to receive you, sir. 
Pray sit down. I am very happy to sefe you. The nephew of 
my father's old friend must always be welcome here. 

Chds, Madam, you are very kind ; I am afraid I Ve called 
at an unseasonable hour; I have disturbed- you, — you are 
reposing — perhaps you were sleeping ? — possibly dreaming. 

Kath. No, sir; you could not have called more opportunely. 
I have been looking over this endless portfolio of drawings. 

Chas, Drawings! — are you fond of the art? 

Kath, Excessively ! I could look at them for ever. 

Chds. [AddeA Accomplished creature ! I Always said, that 
when I did fall in love, it would be at first sight; and I do 
believe my time is come at last. 

KatJi. What a delightful art painting is ! to be able to per- 
petuate the features of those who are dear to us. 

Ghas. Charming ! 

Kath. Or to treasure up remembrances of scenes in which 
we have been happy, but which we may never look upon again. 

Ghas, Delightful! 

Kaih, Or to copy the classical groups of antiquity !— -or form 
new combinations of graceful, lovely figures. 

Ghas. Oh ! your enthusiasm quite enchants me ! 

Kath. Ah, then you are enthusiastic, also? 

Ghas. Oh ! prodigiously. Pray, my dear madam, allow me to 
feast my eyes upon some of your drawings. 

Kath. Sir? — I — I — what did you say ? 

Ghas. Permit me to see one of your performances, 

Kath. I regret to say that I never had the least idea of 
drawing ! my houses, my trees, and my cattle, and my faces, 
are all one confused jumble of scratches. 

Gha^. Not draw? 

Kath. No! 

Ghas. T? Oh, no! — But I quite misunderstand you: I 
thought. — [iifiiJe] Dear me ! what a pity such a creature should 
lack such an accomplishment, such a resource ! 

Kath. Is anything the matter, sir? 

Ghas. Oh, nothing. \Aside,'\ After all, it is but one accom- 
plishment wanting ; I 've no doubt she has all the rest. 

Ka^h. Did you speak? 

Ghas. I was saying, I never heard so musical a voice. 

Kath. Oh, you flatter me. You mention music — do you not 
doat on it ? 
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Chas, Ah 1 there we do agree ! — The woman who sings — 

Kath, Yes, sir. 

Chaa, The woman who plays — 

Kath, Yes, sir. 

Chas. The woman who does both well, is a divinity. Tou 
are an enthusiast in your love of music. I see you are. . 

Kath, I am, sir: music is my passion! music in the mom* 
ing ! music in the evening ! music at the silent hour of night ! 
music on the water ! 

Chot8, Music under the water ! 

KcUJh, Music at any hour ! 

Chas. Yes, or on any instrument ! 

Kaih, Ah, yes; from the magnificent organ, to the gentle 
lute. 

Cha^, Yes, delicious ! 

Kaih. Or a voice! — better than all, a soul-enchanting 
voice. 

Chas, [Aside.'^ There is no resisting her. — Oh, madajn, 
sing ! 

Kath. Alas, sir! how shall I make the sad confession? 
Much as I love music, I can only listen. 

CJias. What? 

Kath. I have not a singing note in my voice; and no one 
could ever teach me to play. 

Chas. [Aside.^ Was there ever such an imposter? — Madam, 
you positively astonish me. , 

Katih. My fate is an unhappy one — ^I am an orphan, as you 
know, and, of course, labouring under such manifest defects, I 
never mean to marry. 

Chas. Never mean to marry ? 

Kath. Never ! 

Chas. Oh, madam, in mercy to mankind, make not so rash, 
so inconsiderate a resolve. 

Kath. Sir, it is in mercy to mankind I make it. What 
would be a fond husband's sufferings, were he to see the wife 
of his bosom sinking under the degrading consciousness that 
she was unworthy of him? 

Chas. Unworthy! 

Kath, Would he not cast her from him? Yes, yes he would 

[80— -I must live on, unloved. 

[il«w?tf.] She is irresistible ! — Madam, I offer to you 
and heart, [kneels.'] 

I must retire. My maid shall return, and speak a 
to you ; and then, after you have seen your uncle, 
visit me again. [Kath. is wheeled out] 
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Chas, Well, positively, that is the laziest pFoceeding: I ever 
witnessed. lauppose she was too faint to move. Well^wBosuiy 
how is yonr mistress? She is a charming creatuse. "W^ati a 
happy girl you are — ^what a sweet mistress you have got! 

Svs. She 18 charming — poor thing ! 

Cha8, Poor thing 1 — what do you masai by poor thing 1' 

Sua, Oh, it 's very sad 1 

Chas. What is sadt 

Su8, You saw my mistress whisper me? 

Chaa, Yes, to be'^ure! but there's nothing, so. sad in-a 
whisper. 

Su8, Indeed, but there isy though! ^he desired- me to 
reveal the affair to you; she had not courage to tell you 
herself. To be sure, you must have known it, Sooner or later. 

Chas. What caw you meani — You frighten me out of my 
wits? 

Sua. It 's a sad affliction for her ! — ^a, very great defect !« — 
she 's much to be pitied. 

Chas. A defect? another defect?, and I have committed my- 
self! — I Ve proposed! what is it? — 

Sua. Oh, sir! 

Chas, Speak out, do ! 

Sua,, Many years ago — 

Chas. That 's as bad as "once upon a time." Pray go «ii;l~ 
make haste. 

Sua. My mistress was thrown from her horse* — » 

Chaa. Yes — well — she was not. killed; so, what then? ' 

Sus. Fractured limb — 

Chaa. Oh! What limb? 

Sus, Foot — ^broke it — all to bit» — and-*— 

Chaa, Well? — si)eak! 

Sica. Amputation ! 

Cliaa. HoiTor !— What? 

Su^. She has got a cork foot ! 

Chaa. A cork foot/ Horror! What have I done? engaged 
myself to a — a cork foot. What am I about to do? renounce 
her ! see her no more because she is unfortunate — no, no. I'm 
no such cold-hearted coward! Oh, here she is. [Kate is 
wheeled in.] 

Kath, Still here ! waiting to say farewell. 

Chas, No, you wrong me! When I offered to be your 
protector and friend, I knew not how much you needed botii; 
and now that I do know it, do you think that I will desert 
you? — Never ! 

Kath, Generous man ! Take my hand, iind wK&tl I. ^<^^^^ 
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your kindness, neglect and spurn me. I have already endea- 
voured to shew my sense of your goodness — I have prepared 
a surprise for you. You seemed disappointed at my not 
being able to draw. In my absence I have enc^eavoured to 
make a sketch. Here it is. 

Chas. Wonderful ! — what a likeness ! 'tis your own portrait. 

Kath. I 'm glad you thiak it like. Take it; and remember, 
'twas my first gift. 

Chaa, Thanks ! a thousand thanks ! 

Kath. You are fond of music, too ! Like most young ladies, 
when they are asked to sing, I refused at first — but now, if 
you press me sufficiently, I may be induced to own I can sing 
a little. 

\She springs from the sofa with the guita/r,^ 

Chas. Take care — you will hurt yourself. What am I to 
think? 

Kath, Think ] only they have brought machinery to very 
high perfection. 

Chas. Impossible ! nay, your foot never was fractured ! 

Kath. It never was! 

Chas. Huzza ! my wife 's perfection ! She has feet — and 
thus I fall at them ! [Kneels.] But I have not ,met with that 
monster, a perfect woman ; for you certainly displayed one 
little flBiiling. 

Kath. Well, what is it, pray 1 

Cims. Fibbing ! A cork foot ! Oh, ^'^ ! 

Ka^. Nay, I told you no fib. 

Chas. How so ] 

Kalh. I have a cork foot — absolutely, two cork feet — for T 
was bom in Cork, in the province of Munster, in my own 
dear native Ireland. 

Chas. Cork ! Well, then I suppose, we must admit you are 
a cork model of a perfect woman. 



% 



ANNABEL LEE. 

It was many and many a year ago, in a kingdom by the Sea, 
that a Maiden there lived, whom you may know by the name of 
Annabel Lee; and this Maiden she lived with no other thought 
than to love, and be loved by me ? / was a child, and she 
was a child, in this kingdom by the Sea ; but we loved with a 
love that was more than love, — I and my Annabel Lee ; with 
a Jove that the winged seraphs of Heaven coveted her and 
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me ! And this was the reason that, long ago, in this kingdom 
by the Sea, a wind blew out of a cloud, chilling my beautiful 
Annabel Lee; so that her high-born kinsmen came, and 
bore her away from me, to shut her up in a sepulchre — in this 
kingdon by the Sea. The Angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
went envying her and me ; yes ! that was the reason (as all 
men know, in this kingdom by the Sea) that the Wind came 
out of the cloud by night, chilling and killing my Annabel 
Lee. But our love it was stronger by far than the love of 
those who were older than we — of many far wiser than we ; 
and neither the Angels in heaven above, — nor the Demons 
down under the sea, — can ever dissever my soul, from the soul 
of the beautiful Annabel Lee 1 For the moon never beams 
without bringing me dreams of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
and the stars never rise but I feel the blight eyes of the 
beautiful Annabel Lee ; and so, all the night tide, I lie down 
by the side of my darling — my darling — my life and my bride; 
in her sepulchre there by the Sea, — in her tomb by the 
sounding Sea I — Poe. 



ADVICE TO PLAYEES. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. 
Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand — thus; but 
use all gently; for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may 
say) whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and beget 
a temperance that may give it smoothness. Oh, it offends me 
to the soul, to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a 
jmssion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the 
groundlings: who, for the most part, are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb show and noise : I would have such a 
fellow whipped, for o*er-doing Termagant; it out-herods 
Herod : pray you, avoid it.- — Be not too tame neither, but let 
your own discretion be your tutor: suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action; with this special observance, 
that you overstep not the modesty of nature : for any thing so 
overdone is from the purpose of playing; whose end both at 
the first and now, was and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mirror 
up to nature; to shew virtue, her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time, his form and 
pressure. Now, this overdone, or come tardy o€C^ -^Jsvssvisgs;^ ' 
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make the unskilful laugh , cannot but make, the judiciaas 
grieve; the censure of which one must, in. your alLowBiieej 
o'erweigh a whole theatre ofotiiers; Oh! there* he playera- 
that' I have seen play, — and heard others praise, and that 
highly — ^not to speak it profanely, that, neither having the 
accent of Christian, nor the gait of Christian, Pagan, or man, 
hUve so strutted and bellowed, that I have thought some of 
Nature's journeymen had made men, and not made them 
well, they imitated humanity so abominably. — SkakespeoMre. 



\ 



BLANCHE OF DEVAN.— Pabt L 

All in the Trossachs' glen was still, 
Noontide was sleeping on the hill : 
Sudden his guide whoop'd loud and high— 
" Murdoch ! was that a signal cry 1" — 
He stammer' d forth — " I shout to scare 
Yon raven from his dainty fare." 
He look'd — he knew the raven's prey. 
His own brave steed : — " Ah ! gallant grey ! 
For thee — ^for me, perchance — 'twere well 
We ne'er had seen the Trossachs' dell — 
Murdoch, move first — but silently; 
Whistle or whoop, and thou shalt die !". 
Jealous and sullen, on they fareli. 
Each silent, each upon his guard. 

Now wound the path its dizzy ledge 
Around a precipice's edge,- 
When lo ! a wasted female form, 
Blighted by wrath of sun and storm, 
In tatter'd weeds and wild array, 
Stood on a cliff beside the way. 
And glancing round her restless eye. 
Upon the wood, the rock, the sky, 
Seem'd nought to mark, yet aU to spy* 
Her brow was wreath'd with gaudy broom. 
With gesture wild she waved a plume 
Of feathers, which the eagles fling 
To crag and cliff from dusky wing ; 
Such spoils her desperate step had sought. 
Where scarce was footing for the goat. 
The tartan plaid she first descried,. 
And shriek' d till all the rocks replied; 
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I 

As loud she laugh'd when near they drew, 
For then the Lowland garb she knew; 
And then her hands she wildly wrung, 
And then she wept, and then she sung — 
She sung ! — the voice, in better time, 
Perchance to harp or lute might chime ; 
And now, though strain'd and roughened, still 
Rung wildly sweet to dale and hilL 

" They bid me sleep, they bid me pray. 
They say my brain is warp'd and rung — 

I cannot sleep on Highland brae, 
I cannot pray in Highland tongue. 

But were I now where Allan glides, 

Or heard my native Devan*s tides, 

So sweetly would I rest, and pray 

That Heaven would close my vintry'day ! " 

" Who is this maid ? what means her lay ? 

She hovers o*er the hollow way. 

And flutters wide her mantle grey, 

As the lone heron spreads his wing. 

By twilight, o'er a haunted spring." 

" 'Tis Blanche of Devan," Murdoch said,. 

" A crazed and captive Lowland maid, 

Ta'en on the morn she was a bride. 

When Roderick foray'd Devan-side; 

The gay bridegroom resistance made, 

And felt our chief's unconquer'd blade. 

I marvel she is now at large. 

But oft she 'scapes from Maudlin's charge. — 

Hence, brain-sick fool!" — he rais'd his bow : — 

" Now, if thou strikest her but one blow, 

I'll pitch thee from the cliff as far 

As ever peasant pitch'd a bar !" — 

•' Thanks, champion, thanks ! these I prepare, 

To seek my true love through the air ! 

I will not lend that savage groom. 

To break his fall, on# downy plume 1 

No !— deep amid disjointed stones. 

The wolves shall batten on his bones. 

And then shall his detested plaid. 

By bush and briar in mid-air staid, 

Wave forth a banner fair and free. 

Meet signal for their revelry." — 
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" Hush thee, poor maiden^ and be still ! " 
" Oh ! thou look'st kindly, and I wilL— 
Mine eye has dried and wasted been, 
But still it loves the Lincoln green ; 
And, though mine ear is all unstrung, 
Still, still it loves the Lowland tongue. 

" For, oh, my sweet William was forester true, 
He stole poor Blanche's heart away ! 

His coat it was all of the greenwood hue, 
And so blythely he trill'd the Lowland lay ! 

" The toils are pitched, and the stakes are set. 

Ever sing merrily, merrily; 
The bows they bend, and the knives they w^het. 

Hunters live so cheerily." — Sir Walter Scott. 



THE DUPER DUPED. 

Characters, — Majoe Diceborough, Mackintosh Smythe, 

Mr. Murray, and Servant. 

Enter Diceborough and Servant. 

Major. No one of the name of Murray called, you say % 

Serv. No, sir. 

Major. Past twelve o'clock ! Strange 1 I 'm surprised that 
he hasn't sent, if he 's prevented from coming. Let me sec 
Mr. Smythe the instant he arrives; and — d'ye hear] should 
Mr. Murray callj you can say you 're not sure if I 'm in, for 
I 've been called out every five minutes since ten o'clock ; hut 
you '11 see. Go ! [Exit Servant.] That will sound well — 
give him a higher opinion of the whole affair, and perhaps 
induce him to risk a few more thousands in the scheme. So 
the train is laid, I hold the match in my hand ; let me get 
but this money, and the explosion may take place when antl 
where it will. Let me calculate my chances. Mr. William's, 
(Murray's father in-law) has already taken twenty £50 shares 
in my company, having full faith in our wonderful scheme, 
and never doubting the names of the management of which, 
under twelve aliases, I happen to have constituted mysell 
Chairman, Secretary, and Board of Directors. Mr. Murray's 
sister-in-law is in my power ; her reputation lies in this 
bundle of letters, all confessing, in her own handwriting. 

e wrong done to her sister seventeen years ago. Under a 

t of exposure I have induced her to promise that Murray 

7 invest almost all his cap\tii\ m o\xt w^w company ; and 
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Lhat once done, "My native land, Good-night!" \ A knock 
at the door.'\ Who 's there ? Come in. 

IiJnter Mr. Mackis^tosh Smythe, with newspaper in one Jiand 

and his hM in the other, 

Smyilie, Read that, and see if that dosen't take tha grin out 
.)fye. 

Major, Electrics at two-and-a-half discount! Why, they 
.v'ere at two-and-a-half premium only yesterday. 

Smythe. The game 's up, and the birds had better be flying; 
the balance at the banker's not worth a rap, and the best 
advice I can give is, that we botli tpy a change of air for a 
vear or two at the antipodes. 

Major [Points to a large black note-case that lay upon tlie 
■abie^. Before the day is out, my boy, I '11 have that filled ! 

Smythe. From old Williams? 

Major. No; from his son-in-law, Mr. James Murray! 

Smythe. He 's a Yorkshireman : and those from the north 
ire keener than many suppose them; but [closing the door, and 
speaking in a lower tone\ good luck to ye, my boy ! and may 
, e never die till the evil one's tired of ye living! 

[Exit Mr. Smytlie.] 

Serv. Mr. James Murray, sir, is below. 

Major. Bravissimo ! Shew him up at once. [Exit Servant] 

Enter Mr. Murray. 

Major, Glad to see you, my dear fellow; take a seat, pray. 

Murray. Thank you. 

Major. Some idea of taking shares, I presume ] Just so. 
You've not done much in that sort of thing, evidently, or 
V ou 'd know at once that shares in a company like ours can't 
.)e had for the mere asking — there's a perfect rush for them 
it present. 

Murray. Indeed; you surprise me. 

Major. I daresay I do; you don't know half the worth of 
the company, I can assure you. 

Murray. I daresay not. 

Major. In ten minutes I '11 put you in possession of certain 
Tacts to be realized, and the profits to be amassed, by 
connecting one's-self with the Society that will form our 
J ) resent subject of discourse. [They seat themselves.] Of all 
uterprizes which appeal to the world in general, and to the 
mercantile world in particular, none has ever excited a 
greater consternation in the buainftsa fartaJKo^s^ 'Owkol K^^>5^ 
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of car Patent-Electric-Inexplosible-lEasj-Traiisit Company. 
The reason is obvious — steam is at lengUi superseded, safety 
insured ; with an equal amount of profit to director, share- 
holder, and passenger. Its claims must be felt b j omnmanities 
in England, Ireland, Europe, America, and, in point of £Eict, 
we may almost include Australia, and the world at large. The 
enteqirize must arouse the sympathies of the rich and poor; 
. and you, Mr. Murray, as a Chnstian, as a man of intellect 
and of refinement, must at once give it a cordial welcome, as 
being one of the means of a rapid development of civilization 
and of peace. Do we rejoice in a new discovery? Not only 
can the isuct be made known, but the talented discoverer be at 
once conveyed to regions hitherto inaccessible under a long 
and perilous journey. It is no idle chimera. The names of 
the directors, although unknown to London, are a tower of 
strength on the Continent. The date of the running of the 
first train is actually fixed : and when the start takes place, 
who can say where it will stop. The profits will, of course, 
depend upon the scale of charges, which are rated at a fifth 
less than those at present charged by even the most economic 
railway company. Looking into the future, as, of course, men 
of business we are bound to do, we at once perceive the total 
annihilation of all traffic by steam, and an enormous profit to 
the shareholders (that will be added as a bonus) from the 
amount to be realized from the sale of iron that will be thereby 
rendered useless. And now, my very dear sir, in order both 
Hot your interest and my own, I '11 at once enrol your name 
£oT — ^let me see five hundred shares, did you say? 

Murray, Not exactly ! 

Major, Five hundred — ^that was the number your sister named. 

Murray. My sister. Yes — perhaps so. 

Major, I suppose what is said by her is the same as if said 
by you. 

Murray. Not exactly. 

Major. Well, let 's lose no more time ; how many do you 
want ? 

Murray. None at alL 

Major. What d'ye mean ? 

Murray. What I say. 
lajor. Then, may I inquire what business you have with 
^this morning ? 

\y. Certainly. 
What is it? 
I came to give you something, and to take away 
.something in exchasi^e. 
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Major. I'm no hand at riddles. Speak plainly. 

Murray, I will. "What I have to give you is the twenty 
shares you induced my father-in-law to take. What you wMst 
give me are the letters addressed to you by my sister; to a 
plain question I return an equally plain answer. 

Major. Give back the money! My dear Mr. Murray, if 
you have nothing better to do than to bring your nonsensical 
demands to my office, in the name of common sense, pray keep 
away. The Stock Exchange is the mart foi^ buying, iny trade 
is that of selling shares. For your fooFs errand concerning 
the letters-^how you got your information, I neither know 
nor care to inquire. Take no for my answer; and make your- 
self scarce. 

Murray. I expected your answer; but I think you '11 change 
your mind. 

Major. Oh, you do, do you ! Well, let 's hear your pro- 
position. I like novelty, and your plan will at least amuse, 
if it does nothing else. I shall take the liberty of smoking, if 
you've no objection, and all I beg of you is to make your 
story short. [Major Dicehorough lights his cigar, lounges com- 
fortably back in his easy chair.] Now I 'm at your service. 
Proceed. 

Murray. I don't know whether you are aware of what 
position I once held in London. Five years ago I was a city 
merchant: — one of the firm of Mathieson & Co. I was the Co. 
Amongst the many bill transactions of our house, one was 
presented at our office from a firm in Spain, which was 
accordingly paid. Upon , advising our correspondents of the 
fact, they at once replied that the party who had presented 
the bill was doubtless a clerk whom they had despatched 
to London with Bills, of whom nothing had since been 
heard. — May I be permitted to join you in a cigar? His 
photograph was enclosed; and we were requested to take 
measures for his arrest. Nothing, however, was heard of him, 
and the transaction was overlooked. In the course of two 
years the firm was dissolved : Mr. Mathieson died, and I 
retired. — ^Would you oblige me with a light ? I 've forgot my 
matches. — The photograph remained in my possession. At 
the time the money was paid, there was apparently no person 
present but an old clerk (now deceased); but the jtmior 
partner «at in an inner room, — I 'm hardly lighted yet, — ^and 
through the glazed door which separated it from the office, he 
distinctly saw the features of the man who presented the bill ; 
they corresponded as exactly with the photograph, as those op 

THE PHOTOGRAPH NOW DO WITH YOURS. y)viefow<yu;^l^ t^T0«A>3«l3^ 
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in his chair.^ Both the bill and the photograph are in this pocket- 
book; and I shall part with them only upon one condition. 

Major, How dare you insinuate? Leave my house this 
instant ! 

Murray, Fm not going to take it with me; I ^IIqI'Ud good a 
judge of what it contains. 

Major, "Will yon compel me to force you! [about to strike 
Am]? 

Murray, [Putting him into his seat.'\ No; quite the opposite. 
You have compelled me, you see, to force you, I must finish 
my story : you *d better hear it quietly. 

Major, Go on. 

Murray. Are you listening % "Well, then, both the bill and the 
photograph are here, and I shall part with them but on 
certain terms. 

Major, Out with them. "What are they ? 

Murray, That you return the money of which you have 
defrauded my father-in-law, and restore the letters extorted 
from my self-accused sister. 

Major, [Unlocks draujer.'] There is the money. 

Murray, And there is the bill. Now the letters. 

Major, There ! [Giving them,] 

Murray, And there is the photograph. 

Mc^, Leave the house ! 

Murray, I wiU^ and all that is worthless in it — ^you; but 
l[^dt'*fi[>r long. TLike other public nuisances, you must be 
tewgllt under the notice of Government. Good morning. 
. . — Bay^iham. 

VIRGINIA. 

[By kind permission of Messrs. Longman & Co.] 

Over the Alban mountains, the light of morning broke ; 
From all the roofs of the Seven Hills curled the thin wreaths 

of smoke : 
The city gates were open ; the Forum, all alive 
"With buyers and with sellers, was humming like a hive : 
Blithely on brass and timber the craftsman's stroke was 
ringing, 
id blithely o'er her panniers the market-girl was singing ; 
' blithely young Virginia came smiling from her home — 
woe for young Virginia, the sweetest maid in Rome. 
h&c small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her 

ahe went bounding to the school, nor dreamed of shame 
harm. 
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She crossed the Forum shining with the stalls in alleys ^y. 
And just had reached the very spot whereon I stand t^iis day. 
When up the varlet Marcus came; not such as when, erewlule^ 
He crouched behind his patron's heels, with the true client 

smile.; 
He came mth lowering forehead, swollen features, and 

clenched fist, 
And strode across Virginia's path, and caught her by the 

wrist : 
Hard strove the frighted maiden, and screamed with look 

aghast — 
And at her scream from right and left the folk came running 

fast; 
And the strong smith, Mursena, gave Marcus such a blow, 
The caitiff reeled three paces back, and let the maiden go : 
Yet glared he fiercely round him, and growled, in har^ fell 

tone, 
" She's mine, and I will have her: I seek but for mine own. 
She is my slave, bom in my house, and stolen away and sold. 
The year of the sore sickness, ere she was twelve hours old. 
I wait on Appius Claudius; I waited on his sire: 
Let him who works the client wrong beware the patron's ire I" 
— But ere the varlet Marcus again might seize the maid, 
Who clung tight to Mursena's skirt, and sobbed, and shrieked 

for aid, 
Forth through the throng of gazers the youi)|^ Icilius priaas^, 
And stamped his foot, and rent his gown, and smoti^ vpon 

his breast, *. '- 

And beckoned to the people, and, in bold voice and clear^ . 
Poured thick and fast the burning words which tyrants quake 

to hear. 



Straightway Virginius led the maid a little space aside. 
To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn and 

hide ; 
Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down — 
Virginius caught the whittle up and laid it in his gown .; 
And then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat began to 

swell, » 

And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake, '* Farewell, sweet 

child, farewell ! 
Oh ! how I lov^d my darling ! Though stern I sometimes be. 
To thee, thou know'st, I was not so. Who could be so to 

thee? \ ' 
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And how my darling loved me ! How glad she was to hear 
My footstep on the threshold, when I came back last year! 
And how she danced with pleasure to see my civic crown, 
And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me forth 

my gown : 
Now, all those things are over — yes, all thy pretty ways — 
Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays ; 
And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I return, 
Or watch beside the old man's bed, or weep upon his urn. 
— The time is come ! See, how he points his eager hand this 

way ! 
See, how his ryes gloat on thy grief, like a kite's upon the 

prey. 
With all his wit he little deems, that, spurned, betrayed, 

bereft, 
Thy father hath, in his despair, one fearful refuge left. 
He little deems, that in this hand I clutch what still can save 
Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of the 

slave ; 
Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow — 
Foul outrage, which thou knowest not, which thou shalt 

never know? 
Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one 

more kiss; 
And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way — but 

THIS !" 

— With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the 

side, 
Ajid in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she 

died ! — Macaulay, 

DOGBERRY AND VERGES. 
Dogberry, Verges, Seacoal, Sexton, Borachio, 

CONRADE, &c. 

Dogh, Are you good men and true ? 

Verges. Yea, or else it were pity but they should suffer sal- 
vation, body and soul. 

Dogh. I^ftvy, that were a punishment too good for them, if 
they should' have any allegiance in them, being chosen for the 
j>rince's watch. 

Verges. Well, give them their charge, neighbour Dogberry. 

Dogh, First, who think you the most disartlesa^mantob'e 
constiihJel 
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Verges, Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacoal ; for they can 
write and read. 

Dogb. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal : You have been 
blessed with a good name : to be a well-favoured man is 
the gift pf fortune ; but to write and read comes by nsi- 
ture. 

Seacoal, Both which, Master Constable — 

Dogb, You have : I knew it would be your answer. "Well, 
fof your favour, sir, why, give hearty thanks, and make no 
boast of it ; and for your writing and reading, let that appear 
when there is no need of such vanity. You are thought here 
to be the most senseless and fit man for the constable of the 
watch : thesrefore, bear you the lantern. [Gives itl This is 
your charge : — ^You shall comprehend all vagrom men ; you 
are to bid any man stand in the prince's name. 

Seacoal, How if he will not stand ? 

Dogb, Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go ; and 
presently call the rest of the watch together, and be thankful 
you are lid of a knave. 

Verges, If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is none 
of the prince's subjects. 

Dogb, True ; and they are to meddle with none but the 
prince's subjects. You shall also make no noise in the 
streets ; for, for the watch to babble and talk, is most toler- 
able and not to be endured. 

Seacoal, We will rather sleep than talk ; we know what 
belongs to a watch. 

Dogb, Why, you speak like an ancient and most quiet 
watchman, for I cannot see how sleeping should offend : only, 
have a care that your bills be not stolen : — Well, you are to 
call at all the alehouses, and bid those that are drunk get 
them to bed. 

Seacoal, How if they will not 1 

Dogb, Why, then, let them alone till they are sober : if 
they make you not then the better answer, you may say, they 
are not the men you took them for. 

Seacoal, Well, sir. 

Dogb, If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by virtue 
of your office, to be no true man ; and, for such kind of men, 
the less you meddle or make with them, why, the more is for 
your honesty. 

Seacoal, If we know him to be a thief, shall we not lay hands 
on him ? 

Dogb, Truly, by your office, you may ; but, I think, they 
that touch pitch will be defiled. The mo%<> \j^'wy^"«2^^ ^^ '^^'^ 
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youy if you do take a thief, is, to let him shew himself what 

he is, and steal out of your company. 

Yergts. If you hear a child cry in the night, you must call 

to the nurse, and bid her still it. 

Seacoid. How, if the nurse be asleep, and will not hear us % 
Dogh, Why, then, depart in peace, and let the child wake her 

with crying ; for the ewe that will not hear her lamb when it 

baes, will never answer a calf when he bleats. 

* • * 4c * * * 

Sexton. But which are the offenders that are to be examined 1 
Let them come before Master Constable. 

Dogb, Yea, marry, let them come before me. What is your 
name, friend ? 

Barach. Borachio. 

Dogb. Pray, write down Borachio. Yours, sirrah ? 

Conrade, I am a gentleman, sir, and my name is Conrade. 

Dogb, Write down master gentleman Conrade. Masters, 
it is proved already that you are little better than fiedse knaves ; 
and it will go near to be thought so shortly. How answer 
you for yourselves ? 

Conrade. Marry, sir, we say we are none. 

Dogb. A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you ! Well, 
stand aside. Have you writ down, that they are none. 

Sexton. Master Constable, you go not the way to examine ; 
you must call forth the Watch that are their accusers. 

Dogb. Yea, marry, that's the effcest way. Let the Watch 
stand forth : — Masters, I charge you, in the prince's name, 
accuse these men ! 

SeacocU. This man said, sir, that Don John, the prince's 
brother, was a villain. 

Dogb. Write down, — Prince John, a villain. Why, that is 
flat perjury, to call a prince's brother villain. What heard 
you him say else? 

Oatcake. Marry, that he had received a thousand ducats 
of Don John, for accusing the Lady Hero wrongfully. 

Dogb. Flat burglary, as ever was committed. 

Sexton. What else, fellow ? . 

Seacoal. And that Count Claudio did mean, upon his words, 
to disgrace Hero before the whole assembly, and not marry her. 

Dogh. Oh villain ! thou wDt be condemned into everlasting 
redemption for this. 

Sexton. What else ? 

Seacoal. That is all. 

Sexton. And this is more, masters, than you can deny. 

[Sexton goes out] 
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Dogh, Come, let them be opinioned. 

Comrade. Off, coxcomb ! 

Dogh Out on my life I where's the Sexton 1 let him write 
down the prince's officer, coxcomb. Come, bind them. Thou 
naughty varlet ! 

Conrade, Away, you are an ass \ you are an ass ! 

Dogb. Dost thou not suspect my place? Dost thou not 
suspect my years 1 Oh, that he were here, to write me down 
an ass ! — but masters, remember, that I am an- ass : though it 
be not written down, yet forget not^ that I am an ass : — No, 
thou villain, thou art fall of piety, as shall be proved upon 
thee by good witness ! I am a wise fellow ; and, which is 
more, an officer ; and, which is more, a house-holder ; and, 
which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any in Messina; and 
one, that knows the law, go to ; and a rich fellow enough, go 
to ; and a fellow that hath had losses ; and one that hath two 
gowns, and every 'thing handsome about him. — Bring him 
away. Oh, that I had been writ down an ass ! 



THE THREE WARNINGS. 

The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still, to quit the ground; 
*Twas therefore said by ancient sages, — 

That love of life increased with years 
So much, that in our later stages, 
(When pains grow sharp, and sickness rages), 

The greatest love of life appears. 
This strong affection to believe — 
Which all confess, but few perceive, — 
if old assertions can't prevail, — 
Be pleased to hear a modem tale. 

When sports went round, and all were gay 
On neighbour Dobson's wedding-day; — 
Death call'd aside the jocund groom 
With him into another room ; 
And looking grave, " You must," says he, 
" Quit your sweet bride and come with me." 
" With you ! " and quit my Susan's side! 
" With you," the hapless husband cried, 
" Young as I am ! 'tis monstrous hard : 
Besides, in truth, I'm not prepared; 
My thoughts on other matters go, — 
This is my wedding-day, you kxio^ " 
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What more lie urged, I have not heard ; — 

His reasons could not well be stronger; 
So Death the poor delinquent spared, 

And left to live a little longer. 
Yet, calling up a serious look, 
(His hour-glass trembled while he spoke) — 
" Neighbour," said he, " farewell; no moro 
Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour ; 
And farther, — to avoid all blame 
Of cruelty upon my name. 
To give you time for preparation. 
And fit you for your future station, — 
Three several warnings you shall have 
Before you *re summoned to the grave : 
Willing for once I '11 quit my prey, 

And grant a kind reprieve; 
In hopes you *11 have no more to say. 
But when I call again this way, 

Well pleased the world will leave." — 
To these conditions both consented, 
And parted perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale befell. 
How long he lived, how wisely well; 

How roundly he pursued his course. 

And smoked his pipe, and stroked his horso, 
The willing muse shall tell : — 
He chafier'd then, he bought, he sold : 
Nor once perceived his growing old, 

Nor thought of death as near : 
His friends not false, his wife no shrew, 
Many his gains, his children few ; 
He passed his smDing hours in peace, 
And still he view*d his wealth increase. 
While thus, along life's dusty road. 
The beaten track content he trod. 
Old Time (whose haste no moi*tal spares) 
Uncaird, unheeded, unawares, 

Brought on his eightieth year: — 
When, lo ! one night, in musing mood. 
As all alone he sat, 

The unwelcome messenger of fate 
Once more before him stood. 

kHalf killed with anger and surprise, 
"So soon returned !" -old Dobson cries — 
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" So soon, do you call if?" Death replies, 
"Surely, my friend, you're but in jest: 
Since I was here before, 
'Tis six and thirty years at least, 
And you are now fourscore." 
" So much the worse," the clown rejoin'd ; 
" To spare the aged would be kind: — 
Besides, you promised me Three warnings 
Which I have look'd for nights and mornings, 
And for that loss of time and ease, 
I can recover damages." 

" I know," says Death, *' that, at the best, 

I seldom am a welcome guest ; 

But don't be captious, friend, at least; — 

I little thought you -d still be able 

To stump about your farm and stable ; — 

Your years have run to a great length, — 

I wish vou iov though of vour strength." 

" Hold," says the farmer, " not so fast; 

I have been lame these four years past." 

" And no great wonder," Death replies. 
However, you still keep your eyes ; 
And sure, to see one's loves and friends, 
For legs and arms may make amends. 

" Perhap," says Dobson, " so it might, 
But latterly I Ve lost my sight." 

" This is a shocking tale, in truth; 

But there's some comfort still," says Death: 

" Each strives your sadness to amuse — 

I warrant, you hear all the news." 

" There 's none," he cries ; " and if their were, 

I 'm grown so deaf, I could not hear." 

" Nay, then," the spectre stern rejoin'd, 

" These are unjustifiable yearnings ; 
If you are Lame, and Deaf, and Blind, 

You have your three sufficient warnings ; 
So come along, no more we '11 part." 
He said, and touch'd him with his dart ; 
And now old Dobson, turning pale, 
Yields to his fate. — So ends my tale« — A.'woxv.'\jpKVQfvk% 
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A DISABLED SOLDIER 

" When my time had expired, I worked mj passage home; 
and glad was I to see Old England again, because I loved my 
country. I was afraid, however, that I should be indicted for 
a vagabond once more; so did not much care to go down into 
the country, but kept about the town, and did little jobs when 
I could get them. 

" I was very happy in this manner for some time, till one 
evening coming home from work, two men knocked me down, 
and then desired me to stand. They belonged to a press- 
gang. I was carried before the justice; and, as I could give 
no account of myself, I had my choice left, whether to go on 
board a man-of-war, or list for a soldier. I chose the latter ; 
and, in this post of a gentleman, I served two campaigns in 
Flanders, was at the battles of Val and Fontenoy , and received 
but one wound, through the breast here; but the doctor of our 
regiment soon made me well again. 

"When the peace came on, I was discharged; and, as I 
could not work, because my wound was sometimes trouble- 
some, I listed for a landsman in the East India Company's 
service. I here fought the French in six pitched battles; 
and I verily believe that, if I could read or write, our captain 
would have made me a corporal. But it was not my good 
fortune to have any promotion; for I soon fell sick, and so 
got leave to return home again, with forty pounds in my 
pocket. This was at the beginning of the present war; and 
I hoped to be set on shore, and to have the pleasure of spend- 
ing my money. But the Government wanted men, and so I 
was pressed for a sailor before ever I could set foot on shore. 

" The boatswain found me, as he said, an obstinate fellow. 
He swore he knew that I understood my business well, but 
that I wanted to be idle. But I knew nothing of sea-busi- 
ness; and he beat me without considering what he was about. 
I had, still, however, my forty pounds, and that was some 
comfort to me under every beating; and the money I might 
have had to this day, but that our ship was taken by the 
French, and so I lost all. 

** Our crew was carried into Brest, and many of them died, 

le they were not used to live in a jail; but, for my part, 

nothing to me, for I was seasoned. One night, as I 

)ping on the bed of boards, with a warm blanket about 

I always loved to lie well), I was awakened by the 

in, who had a datk lantern m \i\a h^nd. * Jack' says 
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he to me, 'will you knock out the French sentry's brains T 
* I don't care/ says I, striving to keep myself awake, * if I 
lend a land.' * Then follow me,' says he; * and 1 hope we shall 
do business.' So up I got, and tied my blanket (which was. 
all the clothes I had) about my middle, and went with him 
to fight the Frenchmen. 

"Though we had no arms, we went down to the door, 
where both the sentries were posted, and rushing upon them, 
seized their arms in a moment, and knocked them down. 
From thence, nine of us ran together to the quay, and, seizing 
the first boat we met, got out of the harbour, and put to sea. 
We had not been here three days, before we were taken up 
by the Dorset privateer, who were glad of so many good hands, 
and we consented to run our chance. However, we had not 
as much luck as we expected. In three days we fell in with 
the Pompadour privateer, of forty guns, while we had but 
twenty-three, so to it we went, yard-arm and yard-arm. The 
fight lasted for three hours, . and I verily believe we should 
have taken the Frenchman, had we but had some more men 
left behind; but, unfortunately, we lost all our men just as 
we were going to get the victory. 

" I was once more in the power of the French, and I believe 
it would have gone hard with me had I been brought back to 
Brest; but by good fortune we were retaken by the Viper, 
I had almost forgot to tell you that in that engagement I was 
wounded in two places : I lost four fingers of the left hand, 
and my leg was shot off. If I had had the good fortune to 
have lost my leg and the use of my hand on board a king's 
ship, and not aboard a privateer, I should have been entitled 
to clothing and maintenance during the rest of my life. But 
that was not my chance ; one man is bom with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, and another with a wooden ladle. However, 
blessed be God ! I enjoy good health, and will for ever love 
Liberty and Old England. Liberty, Property, and Old Eng- 
and for ever, huzza." 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving me in admiration at his 
intrepidity and content. Nor could I avoid acknowledging 
that an habitual acquaintance with misery serves better than 
philosophy to teach us to despise it. 
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INCIDENT IN THE FRENCH CAMP. 

You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 

A mile or so away 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Htood on our stormin^day'; 
With neck out-thrust, you fency how, 

Legs wide, arms locked behind. 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

Just as perhaps ho mused, " My plans 

Tliat soar, to eai*th may fall. 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 

Waver at yonder wall, — 
Out *twixt the battery smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound 
Full galloping; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 

Then off there fluug in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy; 

You hardly could suspect — . 
(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blood came through) 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 

" Well," ho cried, " Emperor, by God's grace 

We've got you Ratisbon ! 
The Marshal's in the market-place. 

And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire, 
Perched him !" The chief's eye flashed; his plans 

Soared up again like Are. 

The chief's eye flashed; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle's eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes : 
" You 're wounded !" ** Nay," his soldier's pride 

Touched to the quick, he said : 
« PM KILLED, SIRE !" And, his chief beside. 

Smiling the boy fell dead. — Brovming. 
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WILLIAM TELL. 

Tell, Albert (his Son)^ Gesler, and Sarnem. 

S(M', \to Tell,'] Behold the Governor ! Down, slave, upon 
thy knees, and beg for mercy. 

Ges, Does he hear] 

Sar, He does, but braves thy power. Down, slave, and 
ask for life. 

Ges. \to Tell.] Why speak'st thou noti 

TelL For wonder! Yes, for wonder — that thou seem'st a 
man. 

Ges, What should I seem? 

Tell, A monster. 

Ges. Ha ! Beware !-^think on thy chains. 

T^elL Think on my chains ! How came they on me ? 

Ges, Dar*st thou question me ! Beware my vengeance. 

Tell. Can it more than kill % 

Ges. Enough ; it may do that. 

Tell, No, not enough: — it cannot take away the grace of 
life — the comeliness of look that virtue gives — its port erect, 
with consciousness of truth — its rich attire of honourable 
deeds — its fair report that's life on good men's tongues: — it 
cannot lay its hand on these, no more than it can pluck his 
brightness from the sun, or with polluted finger tarnish it. 

Ges, But it may make thee writhe. 

Tdl. It may, and I may say, " Go on !" though it should 
make me groan again. 

Ges, Whence comest thou ? 

Tdl, From the mountains ; there they watch ,no more the 
avalanche. 

Ges. Why so? 

TeLl, Because they look for thee. The hurricane comes 
unawares upon them : from its bed the torrent breaks and 
finds them in its track — 

Ges, What then? 

TeU, They thank kind pi'ovidence it is not thou ! — Thou 
hast perverted nature in them. The earth presents her fruits 
to them, and is not thanked. There's not a blessing Heaven 
vouchsafes them, but the thought of thee doth wither to a 
curse — as something they must lose, and had far better lack. 

Ges, 'Tis well. I'd have them as their hills — that never 
smile, though wanton summer tempt them e'er so much. 

l^dl. But they do sometimes smile. 

Ges, Ah ! — when is thati 
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Tell, When they do talk of Tengeuiee! mnd ilie tme Inads 
ftr($ lifted up to Heaven on every hiU farjugdee an tibee! 

Oe$, [To Haamem.'] Lead in his son. Nov^ I win take ex- 
quwite vengeance. [To TeUJ] I would see thee #Bke a tzial of 
thy Hkill with that same bow. 'Tib said thj amnrs nercr hhbl 

TeU. What in the trial. 

Oei, Thou look'st upon thy boy as thou^ instmetirelr 
guessest it 

Tell, Look upon my boy! What mean you? Lo(^ 
my \poy as though I guessed it ! — Guessed at the trial thovi 
wouldift have me make! — Guessed it — ^instinctivdy ! Thoa 
dost not mean — no, no — Thou wouldst not have me 
trial of my skill u[>on my child ? Impossible ! I do not 
thy meaning. 

Oes, Vd see thee hit an apple on his head, three hundred 
paces off. 

Tell, Great Heaven ! 

Oe$, On this condition I will spare his life and thine. 

7W/. Ferocious monster ! make a &ther murder his own 
child ! — ^'Tis beyond horror ! 'tis too much for flesh and blood 
to bear. 

OeM, Dost thou consent? 

Tell, My hands are free from blood, and have no gust for 
it, that they should drink my child's. I'll not murder my 
l>oy for Gesler 1 

Boy, You will not hit me, fether. You'll be sure to hit the 
apple. Will you not save me, father 1 

Tell, Lead me forth — I'll make the trial. 

Boy, Father 

Tell, Bpeak not to me; — let me not hear thy voice — ^thou 
must be dumb, and so should all things be — Earth should bo; 
dumb, and heaven, unless its thunder muttered at the deed, 
and sent a bolt to stop it. Give me my bow and quiver. 

Ges. When all is ready. Samem, measure hence the dis- 
tance—three hundred paces. 

2'ell, Will he do it fairly 1 ' 

Gee, What is't to thee, feirly or not ? 

TeU, Oh, nothing ! a little thing ! a very little thing ! I only 
shoot at my child I [Swmem prepa/res to measure,^ • Villain, 
stop I You measure %ainst the sun. 
^^k Oes, And what of that ? What matter whether to or from 
^^9 sun? 

^kTdl. rd have it at my back. The sun should shine upon: 
^B mark^ and not on him that shoots : I will not shoot against 
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Ges, Give him his way. [Samem paces and goes out.'] 

Tell, I should like to see the apple I must hit. 

Ges. There^take that. 

Tell. You're picked the smallest one. 

Ges, I know I have. Thy skill will be the greater if thou 
hittest it. 

Tell. True ! — ^true ! I did not think of that. I wonder I 
did not think of that. A larger one had given me a chance 
to save my boy. Give me my bow and quiver. 

Ges. [To am, attendcmt.'] Give him a single arrow. 

TeU. [Looks at it a/nd oreaJes it'\ Let me see my quiver. It 
is not one arrow in a dozen I would use to shoot with at a 
dove, much less a dove like that. 

Ges. Shew him the quiver. 

[Samem takes the apple a/nd leads out the hoy to place them; 
meanwhile TeU conceals an arrow under his garment. He then 
selects another a/rrow.] 

TeU. Is the boy ready 1 Keep silence now for Heaven's 
sake, and be my witnesses, that, if his life's in peril from my 
hand, 'tis only for the chance of saving it. For mercy's sake 
keep motionless and silent ! 

[He aims ami shoots in the direction of the hoy. Samem enters 
v)ith the apple on the arrow^s point.'] 

Sar. The boy is safe — no hair of him is touched ! . 
TeU. Thank Heaven! 

{As he raises his a/rms the concealed a/rrow/aUs.] 
led archer! — Ha ! why this concealed? 
Tell. To kill thee, tyrant, had I slcuin my boy. — KnowUs. 



ORANGE AND GREEN. 

The night was falling dreary ip merry Bandon town. 

When in his cottage weary an Orangeman lay down, 

Beside the waters, laving the feet of aged trees. 

The Orange banners waving, flew boldly in the breeze — 

In mighty chorus meeting, a hundred voices join. 

And fife and drum were beating the " Battle of the Boyne." 

Ha! toward his cottage hieing, what form is speeding now^ 
From yonder thicket flying, with blood 'vx^oTx.iiv^Nyt^^^ 
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'* Hide — hide me, wortLj stranger, thoogh Green mj eoloar be^ 

And in the day of danger maj Heaven remember tlieel 

In yonder rale contending alone against tbat crew, 

Mj life and limbs defending, an Orangeman I sl^w. 

— Hark ! hear that fearfhl warning 1 there's death in enerj 

tone — 
Oh, save my life till morning, and Heaven prolong jonr 



Tlie Orange heart was melted in pity to the Green ; 

He heard the tale, and felt it his very soul within. 

*' Dread not tbat angry warning, thoogh death be in its ione^ 

I'll save yoor life till morning, or I will lose my own." 

Now, roond his lowly dwelling, the angry torrent pressed 

A hondred voices swelling, the Orangeman addressed — 

*' Arise, arise, and follow the chase along the plain ! 

Jn vonder stonv hollow vonr only son is :dain •** 

With rising shoats they gather upon the track amain. 

And leave the childless father aghast with sadden pain. 

He seeks the righted stranger in covert where he lay — 

*• Arise!" he said, " all danger is gone and passed away ! 

I had a son — one only, one loved as my life. 

Thy hand has left me lonely, in that accursed strife. 

I pledged my w6rd to save thee until the storm should cease^ 

I keep the pledge I gave thee — arise, and go in peace!" 

The stranger soon departed from that unhappy vale; 

The father, broken-hearted, lay brooding o*er the tale. 

Full twenty summers after, to silver turned his beard ; 

And yet the sound of laughter from him was never heard. 
***** 

The night was falling dreary in merry Wexford town. 

When in his cabin weary, a peasant laid him down. 

Beside the waters, laving the feet of aged trees, 

The Green flag, gaily waving, was spread against the breeze ~ 

In mighty chorus meeting loud voices filled the town. 

And fife and drum were bating, '* Down, Orangeman, lie down." 

Hark ! *mid the stirring clangour that woke the echoes there, 

^d voices, high in anger, rise on the evening air. 
^ billows of the ocean, he sees them hurry on — 
ly 'mid the wild commotion, an Orangeman alone. 
W haur," he said, ** is hoary, and feeble is my hand, 
1 1 could tell a story would shame your cruel band, 
ftirenty years and over have changed my heart and brow, 
^'" am grown a lovex oi '^eace «si4 ^sftiicord now. 
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It was not thus I greeted your brother of the Green, 
When fainting and defeated I freely took him in. 
I pledged my word to save him from vengeance rushing on, 
I kept the pledge I gave him, though he had killed my son." 

That aged peasant heard him, and knew him as he stood, 
Remembrance kindly stirred him, and tender gratitude. 
With gushing tears of pleasure, he pierced the listening train, 
" I*m here to pay the measure of kindness back again !" 
Upon his bosom falling, the old man's tears came down ; 
Deep memory recalling that cot and fatal town. 
" The hand that would offend thee, my being first shall end ; 
I'm living to defend thee, my saviour and my friend!" 
He said, and slowly turning, addressed the wondering crowd; 
With fervent spirit burning, he told the tale aloud. 
Now pressed the warm beholders their aged foe to greet : 
They raised him on their shoulders and chaired him through 
the street. 

As he had saved that stranger, from peril scowling dim, 
So in his day of danger did Heaven remember him. 
By joyous crowds attended, the worthy pair were seen. 
And their flags that day were blended, of Orange and of Green. 

— Gerald Grijffln, 



HAMLET AND HORATIO. 
Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 

7/or. Hail to your lordship ! 

JIam. I am glad to see you well : 
Horatio, — or I do forget myself. 

Jlor. The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 

Ham, Sir, my good friend ; I'll change that name with you. 
And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio 1 — 
Marcellus 1 

Mar. My good lord — 

JIam, 1 am very glad Jio see you; good even, Sir; 
But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg ! 

Jlor, A truant disposition, good my lord. 

Ham, I would not hear your enemy say so; 
Nor shall you do mine ear that violence. 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself: I know, you are no truant. 
But what is your affair in Elsinore 1 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere ^o>\ vSL^^^^xXi* 
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Ar« Mt Wnl. I cufte fo see tout fiillier's fanenL 

Mam^ I fcar tWie:. «lo Bot sock me. leUow-stodent; 
I lluudL. it wftft la «e m j motker s weddiag. 

Ar. Inl«eidL hit kurdL it followed hmid upon. 

Annw TVnfL thkfL Honido * tlie fimt^niLl bak'd meats 
IHd c«4diT fttittuk fortk tlh^ Barrbjce tabka. 
^Wo«ld I lad KL-et HIT dtturast Ibe im keATOi 
Or eT«r I Ittd siem tkit dar. HocmtioS — 
Mt £itik<r« — ^M^Hkiaks. I siee mr &ili«r. 

Mrkcdl 

Hmmu In mr mindTs <f t«. HocmtioL 

ffffit. I aaw lum onci^. lie ^nis a goodl j king. 

Emm. He ^nis ;» bkuu tftke lum lor all in idl, 
I skall not Kx^ upon kis tike again. 

i7«r Mt lord. I tkink I saw kim Tester niskt. 

ffmm Saw ! wko! 

ffitr, Mt lonJL tke kin:? toot £itker. 

Smm. Tke kicu; mT £itker f 

Hitr. Season Tour admiration fur a wkile 
TTitk an attent ear : till I may detiTer, 
X7pon tke witness of tk«se gentl^Dten, 
Tkis marrel to tou. 

Ham^ For Heaiven's loTe, let me kear. 

JTor. Two nigkts together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellns and Beraardo, on tkeir watch. 
In the dead waste and middle of the night. 
Been tkns enoonnter d. A figure tike toot ^tker. 
Aimed at point, e:EactlT, capsei-pie, 
Appears before tkem, and. with a solemn march. 
Goes slow and statelT bT them : thrice he walk'd. 
By their oppressed and fear-surprised eyes. 
Within his truncheons length; whilst they, distill'd 
Almost to jeUy with the act of fear. 
Stand dumb, and speak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did ; 
And I with them, the third night kept the watch : 
Where, as they had deliver d, both in time, 

of the thing, each word made.true and good, 
Ition comes : I knew your Either; 
ids are not more like. 
But where was this ? 
|. My lord, upon the platform wh^re we watch'd. 

IHd you not speak to it t 
■My lord, I did; 
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But answer made it none: yet once, methoughu, 
It lifted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak : 
But, even then, the morning cock crew loud, 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away. 
And vanished from our sight. 

Ham, 'Tis very strange. 

Hot, As I do live, my honoured lord, 'tis true; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty, 
To let you know of it. 

Ham, Indeed^ indeed. Sirs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch ibo night % 

All, We do, my lord. 

Ham, Arm'd, say youl 

All, Arm'd, my lord." 

Harth, From top to toe % 

All, My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham, Then saw you not 
His facel 

Hor, O, yes, my lord; he wore his beaver up. 

Ham, What, look'd he frowningly 1 

Hor. A countenance more 
In sorrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale, or red T 

Hor, Nay, very pale. 

Ham, And fix*d his eyes upon you ? 

Har, Most constantly. 

Ham, I would I had been there. 

Hor, It would have much amaz'd you. 

Ham, Very like. 
Very like : Sta/d it long ? 

Hor, While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 

Ma>r, dc Ber, Longer, longer. 

Hor, Not when I sa^ it. 

Ham, His beard was .grizzled ? nol 

Hor, It was, as I have seen it in his life, 
A sable silver*d. 

Ham, I will watch to-night ; 
Perchance, 'twill walk again. 

Hor, I warrant, it will. 

Ham, If it assume my noble father's person, 
I'll speak to it, though earth itself should gape. 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all. 
If you have hitherto conceal'd this sight. 
Let it be tenable in your silence still : 
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And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 
Give it an understanding, but no tongue : 
I will requite your loves : So, fare you well : 
Upon the platform, 'twixt eleven and twelve, 
I'll visit you. 

A II. Our duty to your honour. 

Hcuni. Your loves, as mine to you ; Farewell. 
My father's spirit in arms ! all is not well : 
I doubt some foul play : 'would the night were come ! 
Till then sit still, my soul : Foul deeds will rise. 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men's eyes. 

— Shakespeare, 



THE SHERIFF OF SAUMUR 

Once when the king was travelling through 

His realm, as kings were wont to do 

In ancient times, when royalty 

Was deemed a goodly sight to see, 

It' chanced the Sheriff of ASawmi^r 

(A city in the royal tour,) 

Was chosen by the magistrates 

To meet the monarch at the gates. 

And in a handsome speech declare 

How glad and proud the people were 

To see his Majesty ; and say 

Such compliments as subjects pay, 

As being but the proper thing 

On such occasions, to the king. 

" Sire ! " said the sheriff (so the speech 

Began, of course,) " Sire ! we beseech 

Your gracious majesty to hear 

The humble words of hearty cheer 

With which — great Sire ! — with which, through me, 

The people greet your majesty. 

We are so glad to see you, Sire, 

That — ^that — ^" And here the speech hung fire ! 

" So glad — the people of our town — 

That — that — " And here the man broke down ! 

Whereat a courtier said, " I 'm sure 

These worthy people of Saumur 

Are glad; my liege, to see you here; 

That seems to me extremely clear; 

And don't his Honour's speech confess iti 

80 gJad, indeed, they can't express it ! " — J. G. Scubb, 
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SPEECH OF BELIAL DISSUADING FROM WAR. 

I SHOULD be much for open war, Oh Peers, as not behind in 
hate, if what was urged main reason to persuade immediate 
war, did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast ominous con- 
jecture on the whole success : — when he, who most excels in 
fact of arms, in what he counsels and in what excels mistrust-, 
ful, grounds his courage on despair and utter dissolution ; as 
the scope of all his aim, after some dire revenge. First, what 
revenge] The towers of heaven are filled with arm^d watch, 
that render all access impregnable ; offc on the bordering deep 
encamp their legions, or, with obscure wing, scout far and 
wide into the realm of night, scorning surprise. Or, could 
we break our way by force, and at our ^^eels all hell should 
rise in blackest insurrection, to confound heaven's . purest 
light; yet, our Great Enemy, all incorruptible, would on His 
throne sit unpolluted; and the etherial mould, incapable of 
stain, would soon expel her mischief, and purge off the baser 
fire victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope is flat despair. 
We must exasperate the Almighty Victor to spend all his rage 
— and that must end us ! that must be our cure, to be kg 
MORE : Sad Cure ! for, who would lose, though full of pain, this 
intellectual being] those thoughts that wander through 
eternity, to perish rather, — swallowed up and lost in the wide 
womb of uncreated night, devoid of sense and motion ! And 
who knows, (let this be good,) whether our angry Foe can 
give it? or will ever? How he can — is doubtful; that He never 
will is sure. Will He, so wise, let loose at once his ire, — be- 
like through impotence, or unaware, — to give his enemies 
their wish ; and end them in His anger, whom his anger saves 
to punish endless? " Wherefore cease we then?" say they 
who counsel war; "we are decreed, reserved, and destined to 
eternal woe : whatever doing, what can we suffer more? what 
can we suffer worse?" Is this then worse, thus sitting, thus 
consulting, thus in arms? What! when we fled amain, 
pursued and struck with Heaven's aJQSicting thunder, and be- 
sought the deep to shelter us? this Hell then seemed a refuge 
from those wounds; or when we lay chained on the burning 
lake? that sure was worse. What if the breath that kindled 
those grim fires, awaked, should blow them into sevenfold 
rage, and plunge us in the flames? or, from above, should 
intermitted vengeance arm again his red right hand to plague 
us? What if all her stores were opened, and this firmamfi.^!^ 
of hell should spout his cataracts of ^t^^ — ^ss:cg^TA«v^V<^f^t<^"«^^ 
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threatening hideous, fall one day upon our heads ! while we, 
perhaps, designing or exhorting glorious war, caught in a fiery 
tempest, shall be hurled, each on his rock transfixed : — the 
sport and prey of racking whirlwinds; and for ever sunk under 
yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, — there to converse with 
everlasting groans, unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, ages of 
hopeless end ! This would be worse ! War, therefore, open or 
concealed^ alike my voice dissuades.-^ Jft^ton. 



I 



MARGUERITE OF FRANCE. 

The Moslem spears were gleaming round Damietta's towers, 

Though a Christian banner from her wall waved free its lily- 
flowers. 

Ay! proudly did the banner wave, as queen of earth and air ; 

But faint hearts throbbed beneath its folds in anguish and 
despair. 

Deep, deep in Payhim dungeon their kingly chieftain lay, 
And low on many an Eastern field, their knighthood's best 

array. 
'Twas morning when at feast they met, the wine-cup round to 

send; 
For each that touched it silently then missed a gallant friend. 

And mournful was their vigil on the beleaguered wall. 

And dark their slumber, — dark with dreams of slow defeat 

and fall. 
Yet a few hearts of chivalry rose high to breast the storm. 
And one — of all the loftiest there — thrilled in a Woman's 

form! 

A Woman, meekly bending o'er the slumber of her child. 

With her soft, sad eyes of weeping love, — as the Virgin 
Mother's mild ! 

Oh ! roughly cradled was the babe, 'midst the clash of spear 
and lance. 

And a strange wild bower was thine, young queen ! fair Mar- 
guerite of France ! 

A dark and vaulted chamber, like a scene for wizard-spell, 

Deep in the Saracenic gloom of the warrior citadel; 

And there, 'midst arms, the couch was spread, and with 

banners curtained o'er. 
For the daughter of the minstrel-land, — the gay Provencal/ 

siore. 
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For the bright queen of St. Louis, the Star of court and hall ! 

But the deep strength of the gentle heart, wakes to the tem- 
pest's call. 

Her lord was in the Paynim's hold; his soul with grief 
oppressed ; 

Yet calmly lay she, desolate, with her young babe on her 
breast ! 

There were voices in the city, voices of wrath and fear — 

" The walls grow weak, the strife is vain — we will not perish 
here I 

Yield ! yield ! and let the Crescent gleam o'er tower and bas- 
tion high ! 

Our distant homes are beautiful — we stay not here to die." 

They bore those fearful tidings to the sad queen where she 

lay — 
They told a tale of wavering hearts, of treason and dismay : 
The blood rushed through her pearly cheeks, the sparkle to 

her eye — 
" Now call ^me hither those recreant knights — from the bands 

of Italy !" 

Then through the vaulted chamber stem iron footsteps rang; 
And heavily the sounding floor gave back the sabre's clang. 
They stood around her — steel-clad men, moulded for stonsKi 

and flght; 
But they quailed before the loftier soul, in that pale aspect 
• bright. 

Yes ! as before the fetlcon shrinks the bird of meaner wing, 
So shrank they from the imperial glance of her, — ^that fragile 

thing! 
And her flute-like voice rose clear and high, through the din 

of arms around — 
Sweet, and yet stirring to the soul, as a silver clarion's sound. 

*' The honour of the Lily is in your hands to keep. 

And the banner of the Cross, for Him who died on Calvary's 

steep ; 
And the city which, for Christian prayer, hath heard the holy 

Bell :— 
And is it these your hearts would yield to the godless infld^ ? 

'' Then bring me here a breast-plate and a helm, before ye fly^ 
And I will gird my woman's form, and otl ^V^a TMSi:^'Ks^ak ^s^aX 
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And the boy — whom I have borne for woe, but never for 

disgrace — 
Shall go within mine arms to death — ^meet for his royal race I 

'< Look on him as he slumbers in the shadow of the lance 1 
Then go, and, with the Cross, forsake the princely babe of 

France ! 
But tell your homes you left one heart to perish undefiled ; 
A Woman, and a Queen, to guard her honour and her child ! ** 

Before her words they thrilled : — like hares when winds are 

in the woods ; 
And a deepening murmur told of men roused to a loftier 

mood. 
And her babe awoke to flashing swords, unsheathed in many 

a hand. 
As they gathered round the helpless one, again a noble band I 

" We are thy warriors, Lady ! true to the cross and thee ! 
The spirit of thy kindling words on every sword shall be. 
Rest, with the fair child on thy breast ; Rest — we will guard 

thee well. 
St. Denis for the Lily-flower and the Christian Citadel !" 

— Airs, Hematis. 



LUCY GRAY. 



Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray, 
And when I crossed the wild, 

I chanced to see, at break of day, 
The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 

She dwelt on a wild moor — 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play. 
The hare upon the green, 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night — 
; You to the town must go; 

\ And take the lantern, child, to light 

Your motbex tbxoM^h the snow." 



LUCY GRAY. ' ^ 26'3 

" That, father, wiU I gladly do! 

'Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster clock has just struck two, 

And yonder is the moon!" 

At this the father raised his hook 

And snapped a faggot band ; 
He plied his work, and Lucy took 

The lantern in her hand. 

Not blyther is the mountain roe; 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powd'ry snow 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time ; 

She wander* d up and down, 
And many a hill did Lucy climb, 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 

Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 

To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on a hill they stood 

That overlook'd the moor. 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood 

A furlong from their door. 

And, turning homeward, now they cried, 

" In heaven we all shall meet ! " 
When in the snow the mother spied 

The print of Lucy's feet. 

Then downward from the steep hilFs edge 

They tracked the foot-marks small, 
And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 

And by the long stone wall. 

And then an open field they cross'd. 

The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost. 

And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the stony bank 

The footmarks one bv one, 
In*o the middle of the plank. 

And frirther there wer^ noxifc. 
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Yet some inaintain that to this day 

SheisaUvingchild; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 

And never looks behind, 
And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. — Wordswort/i, 



i 



THE JESTER CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 

One of the Kings of Scanderoon, 

A Royal Jester, 
Had in his train a gross bufifoon, 

Who used to pester 
The court with tricks inopportune, 
Venting on the highest folk his 
Scurry pleasantries and hoaxes. 

It needs some sense to play the fool. 
Which wholesome rule 

Occurr'd not to our jackanapes. 
Who consequently found his freaks 

Lead to innumerable scrapes, 
And quite as many kicks and tweaks. 
Which only seemed to make him faster 
Try the patience of his master. 

Some sin, at last, beyond all measure, 
Incurred the desperate displeasure 

Of his serene and raging highness: 
Whether he twitch'd his most revered 
And sacred beard. 

Or had intruded on the shyness 
Of the Seraglio, or let fly 
An epigram at royalty, 
None knows: his sin was an occult one ; 
But records tell us that' the Sultan, 
Meaning to terrify the knave, 

Exclaim'd — " 'Tis time to stop that breath ; 
Thy doom is seal'd : presumptuous slave ! 

Thou stand* St coxLd&ixm&d to certain death. 
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Silence, base rebel ! no replying ! 

But such is my indulgence still» 

That, of my own free grace and will, 
I leave to thee the mode of dying." 

" Thy royal will.be done— 'tis juBt," 
Replied the wretch, and kiss'd the dust; 

'' Since, my last moments to assuage, 
Your Majesty's humane decree 
*Has deign'd to leave the choice to me, 

I '11 die, so please you — op old age !" — Horace Smiths 



CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

Half a league, half a league. 
Half a league onward, — 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred ! 
" Forward the Light Brigade ? 
Charge for the Guns!" he said. 
Into the Valley of Death 

Rode the Six Hundred. 

« 

Forward the Light Brigade I 
"Was there a man dismayed ! 
Not though the soldiers knew 

Some one had blundered ! 
Their *s not to reason why, 
Their 's not to make reply, 
Their 's but to do and die; — 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred ! 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon in front of them. 

Volleyed and thundered : 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
Boldly they rode and well; — 
Into the jaws of death, — 
Into the mouth of hell,— 

Rode the six hundred ! 

Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed aU at once in oix^ 
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Sab'ring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, — while 
All the world wonder'd : 
Plunged in the battery smoke, 
Fiercely the line they broke ; 
Cossack and Kussian 
Reeled from the sabre stroke. 

Shaken and sundered : 
Then they rode back, — but not, — 
!N'ot the six hundred ! 

Cannon to the right of them, . 
Cannon to the left of them, 
Cannon behind them. 

Volleyed and thundered: 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
They who had struck so well, 
Rode through the jaws of death 
Half a league back again. 
Up from the mouth of hell, 
All that was left of them, — 

Left of six hundred ! 

When can their glory fade ! 
Oh ! the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered ! 
Honour the brave and bold ! 
Long shall the tale be told — 
Yea, when our babes are old — 

How they rode onward ! — Tennyson, 



DEATH OF MARMION. 

With fruitless labour, Clara bound and strove to stanch the 
gushing wound : the Monk, with unavailing cares, exhausted 
all the Church's prayers. Ever, he said, that, close and near, 
a lady's voice was in his ear, and that the priest he could not 
hear, for that she ever sung, — " In the lost battle, borne down 
by the flying, where mingles war's rattle with groans of the 
dying!" So the notes rung; — "Avoid thee, fiend! — with 
cruel hand, shake not the dying sinner's hand ! — Oh, look my 
son, upon yon sign of the Redeemer's grace divine; Oh, think 
on faith and bliss 1 — By many a death -bed I have been, and 
many a sinner's partmg aeeii, "W^. i^ft^^r aught like this." 
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The war, that for a space did fail, now trebly thundering 
sweird the gale, and Stanley! was the cry; — a light on 
Marmion's yisage spread, and fired his glazing eye: with 
dying hand, above his head he shook the fragment of his 
blade, and shouted " Victory ! — Charge, Chester, Charog I 
On, Stanley, on ! " were the last words of Marmion. — Sir 
Walter Scott. 



EVE OF WATERLOO. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, • 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er feiir women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, . 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till mom, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet; 
But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! arm ! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it near ; 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah ! then, and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loN^\\Xke9»'e» \ 
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And there were sadden partings, sndb as press 
The life from out young hearts, and chokmg si|^ 
Which ne'er might be repeated : who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Hinoe upon night so sweet such awful mom oould rise I 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Wont ]>ourinK forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of tne alarming drum 
JiouNod up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whiNt>oring, with white lips — *' The foe ! They comb ! 
TiikyOomb!" 

And wild and high the ** Cameron's gathering" rose, 
'i^he war-noto of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Itavo hoard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills — 
Hiivago and shrill 1 But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
Tbo stirring memory of a thousand years. 
And K vane's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dowy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
(ilrioving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Ovor the unreturning brave, — alas ! 
Kro evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
I u its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon belield them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay. 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 

The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 

Battle's magnificently-stern array ! 

The thunderclouds close o'er it, which when rent 

The earth is cover'd thick with other clay. 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent, 

' "er and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial blent ! 

— ByrotK, 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

J/btr. The usual fate of a large mansion. Having first 
ruined the master by good house -keeping, it at last comes to 
levy contributions as an inn. 

Hast, You have lived pretty much among them. In truth, 
I have been often surprised that you who have seen so much 
of the world could never yet acquire a requisite share of 
assurance. 

Mar, Where could I have learned that assiirance you talk 
of ? My life has been chiefly spent in a college or an inn, in 
seclusion from that part of the creation that chiefly teach 
men confidence. 

Hast, You look sometimes for all the world as if you wanted 
an opportunity of stealing out of the room. 

Mar, Why, man, that's because I do want to steal out of 
the room. Faith, I have often formed a resolution to break 
the ice, and rattle away at any rate ; but I don't know how — 
a single glance from a pair of fine eyes has totally overset my 
resolution. An impudent fellow may counterfeit modesty, 
but I'll be hanged if a modest man can ever counterfeit impu- 
dence. I can't say fine things to ladies — they freeze, they 
petrify me. They may talk of a comet, or a burning mountain, 
or some such bagatelle ; but to me, a modest woman, drest 
out in all her finery, is the most tremendous object of the 
whole creation. 

Hast, I pity you ! But how do you intend behaving to the 
lady you are come down to visit at the request of your father ? 

Mar, As I behave to all other ladies. Bow very low — 
answer yes, or no, to all her demands ; but for the rest, I don't 
think I shall venture to look in her face till I see my father's 
again. [Exit Marlow,'\ 

Enter Miss Neville. 

Miss N, My dear Mr. Hastings ! To what accident am I to 
ascribe this happy meeting ? 

Hast, Bather let me ask the same question, as I could never 
have hoped to meet Miss Neville at an inn. 

Miss N, An inn ! you mistake : my aunt, my guardian, 
lives here. What could induce you to think this house an inn ? 

Hast, My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I came down, 
and I, have been sent here as to an inn, I assure you. A 
young fellow, whom we accidentally met at a house hard by^ 
directed us hither. 
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J/icff y. Certmialf it most be one of mj hopelal cousin's 

• triduy of wham yon b^Te heml me talk so often. Ha ! )i& ! 

Miaa Haidcastle is just returned finom walking — ^what if we 

ponaade him she isi oome to this house as to an inn I Come 

this wsT. 

EfUer Ma&low. 

Jfar. The ajssidaities of these good people teaze me beyond 
bearing. My host seems to think it ill manners to leave me 
alone, and so he daps not only himself^ but his old-fiishioned 
wife on my back. They talk of coming to sup with ns too ; 
and then, I suppose, we are to ran the gauntlet through all 
the rest of the &mily. What have we got here. 

Hast. My dear Charles, let me congratulate you. The 
most fortunate accident ! Who do you think has just alighted f 

J/or. Cannot guess. 

Hast. Miss Hardcastle, and Miss Neville. Give me leave 
to introduce Miss Constance Neville to your acquaintance. 
Happening to dine in the neighbourhood tliey called, on their 
return, to take fresh horses here. Miss Hardcastle has just 
stepped into the next room, and will be back in an instant. 
Wasn't it lucky, eh ! 

Mar. [AsideA I have just been mortified enough of all 
conscience, and here comes something to complete my embar- 
rassment. 

Hcut. Well, but wasn't it the most fortunate thing in the 
world t 

Jfar. Oh, yes — very fortunate — a most joyful encounter. 
How shall I support it? Hem ! hem ! [Aside to Hastings] 
Hastings, you must not go ; — ^you are to assist me, you know. 
I shall be confoundedly ridiculous. Tet, hang it ! I '11 take 
courage. Hem ! 

Hast. [Aside to Marlow.] Pshaw, man ! 'tis but the first 
plunge, and all's over. She s but a woman, you know. 

Mar. And of all women, she that I dread most to encounter. 

Enter Miss Hjlrdcastle. 

Hast [introducing them\ Miss Hardcastle, Mr. Marlow. 

t proud of bringing two persons together^ who only want 
LOW, to esteem each other. 
iss H, [Aside.'\ Now, for meeting my modest gentleman 
a demure face, and quite in his own manner. I'm 
of your safe arrival^ Sir — ^I'm told you had some accidents 
^e way. 
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Mar, Only a few, Madam.. Yes, we had some. Yes, 
madam, a good many accidents; but should be sorry. Madam 
—or rather glad — of any accidents that are so agreeably con- 
cluded. Hem ! 

Miss H, I'm afraid you flatter. Sir. You that have seen so 
much of the finest company, can And little entertainment in 
an obscure comer of the country. 

Mar, I have lived, indeed, in the world, ' Madam ; but I 
have kept very little company. I have been but an observer 
upon life, Madam, while others were enjoying it. 

Mi88 H, An observer like you, upon life, were I fear 
disagreeably employed, since you must have had much more 
to censure than to approve. 

Mar, Pardon me, Madam : I was always willing to be 
amused. The folly of most people is rather an object of my 
mirth than uneasiness. 

Ha^t, [Aside to Mar.] Bravo, bravo ! never spoke so well in 
your whole life. Well ! Miss Hardcastle, I see that you and 
Mr. Marlow are going to be very good company. I believe 
our being here will but embarrass the interview. 

Mar. Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. We like your com- 
pany of all things, [aside to Hastings] Zounds ! George, sure 
you won't go ! How can you leave us ? 

Ua^t. Our j)resence will but spoil conversation, so we'll 
retire to the next room. 

Mar, (after a pause) What on earth shall I do 1 — will you 
please to be seated, Madam ? [gets a chair and sits down, re- 
collects himself and rises in confusion, places a diair f<yr her, 
then sits, — another pause\ I say, ma* am. « 

Miss U, Sir ! 

Mar, Ma'am ! [jf>ause\ I am afraid, Ma'am — I am — not so — 
happy — as to — ^as to 

Miss H, As to what. Sir ? 

Mar, As to — make myself — ^that is make myself — agreeable 
— to the ladies. 

Miss H, I hope, Sir, they have employed some part of your 
addresses, [draws her chair towards him,^ 

Ma/r, [relapsing into timidity] Pardon me, Madam, I — I — I 
— as yet have studied — only — to — deserve them. 

Miss H. And that, some say, is the very worst way to ob- 
tai them. 

Mar, Perhaps so, Madam ; but I love to converse only with 
the more grave and sensible part of the sex. But, I'm afraid, 
I grow tiresome. 

Miss U, Kot at all, Sir ; there is nothing I like ^<^ ^s^^^^^^ 
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fave conversation myself ; I could hear it for ever — ^indeed, 
have often been surprised how a man of sentiment could 
ever admire those light airy pleasures, where nothing reaches 
the heart. 

Mar, It's a— disease — of the mind, Madam. In the variety 
of tastes, there must be some, who wanting a relish — for — um 

— a — um 

MiBB H, I understand you, sir. There must be some, who 
wanting a relish for refined pleasures, pretend to despise what 
they are incapable of tasting. 

Ma/r, My meaning, Madam— but infinitely better expressed. 
And I can*t help observing, that in this age of hypocrisy — 

a 

MisB H, [Aside.'] Who could ever suppose this fellow impu- 
dent upon some occasions ! You were going to observe, 
Sir 

Mar, I was observing. Madam — I protest. Madam, I forget 
what I was going to observe. 

Miss H, I vow, and so do I. [i4 ««/«.] You were observing. 
Sir, that in this age of hypocrisy — something about hypocrisy. 

Sir. 

Mar. Yes, Madam ; in this age of hypocrisy there are few, 
who upon strict enquiry, do not — a — ^a — 

Miss H. I understand you perfectly, Sir. 

Mar., '\Aside.'\ Indeed, then, and that's more than I do 
myself. 

Miss H. You mean that, in this hypocritical age, there are 
few that do not condemn in public what they practise in 
private, and think they pay every debt to virtue when they 

praise it. 

Mar. But I see Miss Neville expecting us in the next 
ix»om. I would not intrude for the world. 

Miss II. I protest. Sir, I never was more agreeably enter- 
tained in all my life. Pray go on. 

Mar. Yes, Madam. I was — but she beckons us to join her. 
Madam, shall I do myself the honour to attend you % 

Miss H. Well, then, I'll follow. 

Mias II. Ha, ha, ha ! Was there ever such a sober, senti- 
mental interview] Tm cei*tain he scarce look'd me in my 
fece the whole time. If I could teach him a little confidence, 
it would be doing somebody that I know of a piece of service. 
But who is that somebody ? — that, faith, is a question I can 
ly answer. — Goldsmith. 
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EVENING IN PARADISE. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray had in her 
sober livery all things clad: Silence accompanied; for Beast 
and Bird, they to their grassy couch, these to their nests, » 
were slunk, — all but the wakeful nightingale; she, all night 
long, her amorous descant sung; Silence was pleased. Now 
glowed the Firmament with living sapphires : Hesperus, that 
led the starry host, rode brightest; tUl the Moon, rising in 
clouded majesty, at length (apparent queen!) unveil* d her 
peerless light, and o*er the dark her silver mantle threw. 
When Adam thus to Eve : — " Fair Consort, the hour of night, 
and all thmgs now retired td rest, mind us of like repose; 
since God hath set labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
successive; and the timely dew of sleep, now filing with 
soft slumbrous weight, inclines our eyelids ; other creatures 
all day long rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest; man 
hath his daily work of body or mind appointed, — ^which 
declares his dignity, and the regard of Heaven on all his 
ways; while other animals unactive range, and of their 
doings God takes no account. To-morrow, ere fresh morning 
streak the east with first approach of light, we must be risen, 
and at our pleasant labour,-^ to reform yon flowery arbours, 
yonder alleys green — our walk at noon, with branches t)ver- 
grown, — ^that mock our scant manuring, and require more 
hands than ours to lop their wanton growth: those blossoms 
also, and those dropping gums, that lie bestrewn, unsightly 
and unsmooth, ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease; 
meanwhile, as Nature wills. Night bids us rest." To whom 
thus Eve with perfect beauty adorned: — "My Author and 
Disposer ! what thou bid'st, unargued I obey; so God ordains ; 
God is thy law, thou mine : to know no more is woman's 
happiest knowledge and her praise. "With thee conversing, I 
forget all time; all seasons, and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of Mom, her rising sweet, with charm of 
earliest birds;. pleasant the Sun, when fii*st, on this delightful 
land, he spreads his orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and 
flower, glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile Earth after 
soft showers; and sweet the coming on of grateful Evening 
mild; then silent Night, with this her solemn bird, and this 
fair moon, and these — ^the gems of Heaven ! — her starry train : 
but neither breath of Mom, when she ascends with charm. c^-C 
eiarliest birds; nor rising Sun on tb\a di^v^^^^bc^ \^5i^\ ^^^sst 

1 
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Herb, Fruit, Flower, glistening with dew; nor fragrance alter 
showers; nor grateful Evening mild; nor ailent Night, with 
this her solemn bird ; nor walk by Moon, or glittering star- 
light, — WITHOUT THEE, IS SWEET. — MiUon. 



SOMEBODY'S DARLING. 

Into a ward of the white- washed halls. 

Where the dead and the dying lay. 
Wounded by bayonets, shells, and balls. 

Somebody's darling was borne one day — 
Somebody's darling, so young and so brave. 

Wearing yet on his paJe sweet face. 
Soon to be hid in the dust of the grave. 

The lingering light of his boyhood's grace. 

Matted and damp are the curls of gold. 

Kissing the snow of that &ir young brow- 
Pale are the lips of delicate mould — 

Somebody's darling is dying now. 
Back from his beautSul blue-yeined brow. 

Brush all the wandering waves of gold; 
Cross his hands on his bosom now — 

Somebody's darling is still and cold. 

Kiss him once for Somebody's sake. 

Murmur a prayer soft and low; 
One bright curl from the cluster take — 

They were Somebody's pride, we know : 
Somebody's hand has rested there ; 

Was it a mother's, soft and white? 
And have the lips of a sister. fair 

Been baptized in those waves of light? 

God knows best; he was Somebody's love; 

Somebody's heart enshrined him there ; 
Somebody wafted his name above, 

Night and mom, on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away. 

Looking so handsome, brave and grand; 
Somebody's kiss on his forehead lay. 

Somebody clung to his parting hand. 
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Somebody 's watching and waiting for him, 

Yearning to hold him again to her h^art; 
There he lies — ^with his bine eyes dim, 

And smiling, childlike lips apart. 
Tenderly bnry the fair young dead, 

Pausing to djrop on his grave a tear ; 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head 

" Somebody's darling slumbers here." — Lacoste, 



MACBETH. 
Macbeth, Banquo, Eosse, Angus, and Witches. 

Ban, How fer is't call'd t<> Forres 1 — ^What are these, 
So withered, and so wild in their attire, > 
That look not like the inhabitants o* the earth. 
And yet are on't? Live yoii? or are you aught 
That man may question? You seem to understand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. You should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. \ 

Macb, Speak, if you can, — ^What are you? 

Ist Witch, All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane of Glamis ! 

2nd WUch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane of Cawdor ! 

^rd Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! that shall be king hereafter. 

Ban. Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? — I' the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that, indeed. 
Which outwardly you shew? My noble partner 
Ye greet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having, and of royal hope. 
That he seems wrapt withal : To me you speak not : 
If you can look into the seeds of time. 
And say, which grain will grow, and which will not ; 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor you hate. 

l8t Witch. Hail ! 

2nd Witch. Hail I 

Zrd Witch. Hail ! , 

\8t Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and g^oiditi^x. 
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2nd Witch, Not so liappy, yet much happier. 

3re( Wiich, Thy sons be kings, though thou be none : 
So, all hail, Macbeth and Banquo ! 

lat Witch, Banquo and Macbeth^ all hail ! 

M(icb, Stay, you imperfect speakers^ tell me more ! 
By Sinel's death, I know, I am thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Carwdor lives, 
A prosperous gentlemen; and, to be King, 
Stands not within the prospect of belief. 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting] — ^peak, I charge you. 

«. [ Witches vanvfh.] 

Ban, The earth has bubbles as the water has. 
And these are of them: — ^whither are- they v».nish'd ? 

Afacb. Into the air ; and what seemed corporal melted 
A a breath into the wind. — ^* Would they had staid ! I 

Ban, Were such things here, as we do speak about 1 I 

Or have we eaten of the insane rodt, | 

That takes the reason prisoner; j 

Macb, Your chikMa shall be kings! • 

B(m, You SHALL jBk KlKO ! I 

Macb, And thane of Cawdor too ; went it not so ? 

Ban, To the self-same tune- and words. Who 's here ? 

Basse, The king hath happily received, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels' fight. 
His Wonders and his praises do contend, 
Which should be thine, or his : Silenced with that, 
In viewing o'er the rest o' the self-same day. 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks. 
Nothing afear'd of what thyself didst make 
Strange images Of — Death. As thick as tale, 
Came post with post : and every one did bear, 
Thy pmises in his kiAgdom's great defence, 
And poured them down before him. 
And, for an earnest of a greater honour. 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 
For it is thine. , 

Ban, What, can the women speak true ? 

Macb. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor : 
The greatest is behind. — Thanks for your pains. — 
Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 



I 
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When those, that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promised no less to them 1 

Ban, That, trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But, 'tis strange : 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments «f darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. — 
Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

Much, Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. — I thank you, gentlemen. 
This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill ; cannot be good : If ill. 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth 1 I am thane of Cawdor^ 
If good, why do I yield to that fiuggestion. 
Whose horrid image doth unflx my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 
Against the use of nature ) Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 
My thought, whose murder yet is fantastical. 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smother'd in surmise ; and nothing is. 
But what is not. 

Bern, Look, how our partner's rapt. 

Macb. If chance will have me King, why,chance may crown me. 
Without my stir. 

Ban, New honours come upon him 
Like our strapge garments,— -cleave not to their mould, 
But with the aid of use. 

Mach, Come what come may ; 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 

Ban, Worthy Macbeth, w& stay upion your leisure. 

Mach, Give me your favour : — my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are registered where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. — Let us toward the king. — 
Think upon what hath chanced ; and, at more tim«. 
The interim having weigh* d it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban, Very gladly. 

Macb, Till then, enough. — Come, friends.-^^Aa^/>ear«!. 
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A RAILWAY CHASK 

[By kind ptrmission of his friend The Anthor.] 

The mnaway engine and train had got the start of them by 
nearly two miles. If the express was true to her time, there 
was no hope. In five or six minutes there would be a collision. 
But if the express was in the least behind, there was still a 
desperate chance. Away, then, and away ! 

On they went, with thundering crank and grinding steel. 
The tender quivered and rocked ; the ground, lit by the 
glare of the engine lamps, swept like^ lightning imder them. 
There was a terrible voice in the quick, clanking wheels — 
" Life or death ! — ^Hfe or death I — ^life or death ! " Away 
and away, like a fiery meteor through the driving storm and 
darkness ! The telegraph poles flew past like frighted spirits. 

" There ! — there she is ! — thank HeaVn!" burst from the lips 
of both men, as they caught sight at last of two red lights 
shining far a-head upon the line. 

They dashed with a shattering roar between the rocks at 
Elmslie's fiskrm, burst forth again, and away on the wild and 
terrible pursuit. They were gaining rapidly on the train 
Brhead. There was hope. They dashed with another roar 
under the beetling bridge beyond the junction, and still 
away and away. " life or death . — life or death I — life or 
death ! " clanked the wheels. 

Just as the long train was thundering along the iron 
bridge near Blackford, they dashed alongside. The Parlia- 
mentary train was bowling along the parallel rails at the 
velocity of nearly thirty miles an hour: and as Sinclidr and 
Blaokli,k passed l^rn^Je after carriage, they could see, in the 
dusky light of the lamps within, the dim rows of passengers, 
many of them asleep, and all unconscious that they were on the 
tn:ong line, bowling, quick and isust, into the jaws of death. . 

On they thundered till they came abreast of the engine. 
Campbell was there, but apparently stupefied with dnnk, 
sitting on the seat under the storm-board, with his head 
hanging down nearly to his knees. 

Blacklock shouted and yelled at the pitch of his voice; 
Sinclair blew the whistle ; but Campbell could not be roused. 

" Let 's dash a-head and signal the Express to stop/' cried 
Sinclair, excitedly. 

He pulled out his watch and stooped to see the time. Eight 
minutes to eleven! The Express was two minutes behind 
her time already. There wsja not a moment to lose. 
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'< Xiord have mercy !" gasped Blacklock, clutching Sinclair's 
arm convulsively; " here she comes ! " 

He was right. Far a-head along the line, two points of 
light, like the eyes of a basilisk, had glided into view, and 
were &st dilating and growing brighter and fiercer as the 
iron monster from the south came on through the darkness at 
the rate of a mile a minute. Already the thunder of its 
approach was distinctly perceptible. Scarcely a mile sepa- 
rated the two trains — ^in thirty seconds they would be 
together ! 

" Signal ! — signal the express ! " shrieked Blacklock. But 
Campbell's engine ! how was it to be checked ] Blacklock 
looked at the narrow space that separated the two engines. 
A few feet— only a few feet ! — and a hundred human lives at 
stake ! 

" I 'll jump ! " he cried. In a moment, before Sinclair 
could hold him back, he had crouched and made the desperate 
spring. He alighted upon the footboard of the other tender. 
He staggered for a moment; but, recovering his balance, 
sprang forward to the engine, shut off the steam, and put on 
the brake. It was all the brave fellow could do. Kow for 
life — for life! He seized the drunken man. He dragged 
him to the side of the engine to leap off, when in an instant 
the Express, with its flying plume and its glaring irids, 
magnifying into two great orbs of flame, flashed through the 
darkness, and like a thunderbolt shot full upon them ! 

The earth shook with the terrific shock. The engines were 
smashed, the furnace fires flared up, the huge carriages of both 
trains came on like successive explosions, leaping madly over 
one another, while a thousand shrieks rang wildly up into the 
shuddering air of night. — David Macrae. 



THE WRECK ^F THE " HESPERUS." 

It was the schooner ** Hesperus," 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fiury>flaxy 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day. 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the montl^ of May. 
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The skipper he stood beside the hebn, 

His pipe "was in his mouth. 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow. 

The smoke now west, npw south. 

Then up and spake an old sailor. 

Had sailed the Spanish Main, 
*' I pi^y thee, put into yonder port. 

For I fear a hurricane. 

'' Last night, the moon had a golden ring. 

And to-night no moon we see !" 
The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the north-east ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frightened steed. 

Then leaped her cable's length. 

" Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter, 

And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale, 

That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her in his seaman's coat 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 

** O Father ! I hear the church-bells ring ; 

Oh, say, what it may be ? " 
'* 'Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast ! " 

And he steered for the open sea. 

" Father ! I hear the sound of guns ; 

Oh, say, what it may be ? " 
** Some ship in distress that cannot live 

In such an angry sea ! " 

" O Father ! I see a gleaming light ; 

Oh, say, what may it be 1 " 
But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 
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Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 

With his face turned to the skies, 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That a&vkd she might be .; 
And she thought of Him, who stilled the Vave 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight daik and drear 
Through the wliistling sleet and snow. 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows. 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow iBwept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck — ^where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool ; 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 

Like the horns of an angry .bull. ' 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice. 
With the masts, went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank. 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach 

A fisherman stood aghast. 
To see the form of a maiden fair 

Lashed close^to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 

On the billows &11 and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the " Hesperus," 

In the midnight and the snow ! 
Oh save us all from a death like this. 

On the reef of Norman's Wo^ \ — Lonw^^IXwft* 
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THE FALL. 

Of Man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that forbidden 
tree whose mortal taste brought death into the world, and all 
our woe, with loss of Eden, — till one greater Man restore ns, 
and regain the blissful seat, — sing, heavenly Muse ! that, on 
the secret top of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire that shepherd, 
who first taught the chosen seed, in the beginning, how the 
heavens and earth rose out of Chaos : or, if Sion b^ll dehght 
tbee more, and Siloa's brook that flowed &st by the oracle of 

God ; I thence invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, that, 

vrith no middle flight, intends to soar above the Aoman 
mount, while it pursues things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme. And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer, before 
all temples, the upright heart and pure, instruct me, for Thou 
know'st ; Thou from the first wast present and, -with mighty 
wings outspread, dove-like sat*st brooding on the vast abyss, 
and madest it pregnant. What is in me dark, illumine; 
what is low, raise and support ; that to the height of this 
great argument, I may assert eternal Providence, and justify 
the ways of Grod to men. — MUton. 



RECITATIONS AND SCENES FOR JUNIOR PUPILS. 



THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

Cub hugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered. 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot fchat guarded the slain, 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw; 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamed it again. 

Methought, from the hattle-field's dreadful array. 
Far, &r I had roamed on a desolate track; 

*Twas autumn, — and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 
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I flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so (^ 
In life's morning march, when my bosom was young; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating alofb^ 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine cup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'^ 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fullness of heart 

" Stay, 8ta/y with us, — Best ; — Thou art weary and worn !** 
And fain was their War-broken soldier to stay; 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom, 
And the voi^e in my dreaming ear melted away. 

— Oampbeli. 

JONES AT THE BARBER'S SHOP. 

Jones and Oily. 

Jones. I wish my hair cut. 

OUy. Pray, Sir, take a seat. We've had much wet. Sir. 

Jones. Very much, indeed. 

OUy. And yet November's early days were fine* 

Jones. They were. 

Oily. I hoped fair weather might have lasted us 
Until the end, 

Jones. At one time — so did I. 

OUy. But we have had it very wet. 

Jones. We have. 

OUy. I know not. Sir, who cut your hair last time; 
But this I say. Sir, it was badly cut: 
No doubt 'twas in the country. 

Jones. No ! in town ! 

Oily. Indeed ! I should have fancied otherwisa 

Jones. 'Twas Cut in town, — and in this very room. 

Oily. Amazement! — ^but I now remember well 
We had an awkward, new provincial hand, 
A fellow from the country. Sir, he did 
More damage to my business in a week 
Than all my skill can in a year repair. 
He must have cut your hair. 

Jones. No ! — ^'twas yourselt 

OUy. Myself ! Impossible/ You must mistake. 

Jones. I don't mistake, — ^'twas you that cut my hair. 

OUy. Your hair is very dry, Sir, 

Jones. Oh! indeed. 









>*a- ■■■ I 7^""^ m«*n to set yoa'd like a wig. 
^^ J^WM^nnJ, iiier «An't be told 

"^'^'jpieflplioii I detest. 



*Srwtff bmslies* soaps, and aoent, of eTwj kimd. 
ff^ Tsee yon bare. [ A^s 6dL] I think joall find that 

'^C^ ff lkcr e is nodiing I can skev too. Sir 
jy2a ^^^ nothing. Tet^ — tk^re maj be sometkingy too, 
lULT skew me. 



^Igh^ Kame it, Sir. 

j^Tkedocr. [RxiiJomn.] 

«[a» Atf smmI Tkat*s a mde customary at an j rate. 
eat kim as abort as ke cnt me» 
2ir Vi!^ ^^^ upon kis kead woold be! 



I DOXT CARK 

OiB ^* Don*! Osie"* is a mnrderor foal, 

Yes« a mmderer fool is ke ; 
He bearetk a kalter in Ids kind. 

And kis staff is tke gallows-tree; 
And sItIt ke follows kis victim on, 
^ Tkroogk kigk degree and low. 

And strangles kim tkere wken least aware. 

And sUiketk tke &tal bk>w,— 
Hanging kis victim kigk in tke air, 
A TiUaia strong is old ** Dosr^ CAms!* 




an tke babe at its motk»*s broaatj 
kli|^te(k tkat blossom fidr; 

bads witker« and faAe^ and die, 
gaie of old ^ DoyY CAmB!** 
plaoe of tk^se tkere springetk np 
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And their tendrils coil around the victim's heart, — 

A rank and loathsome breed : 
Blighting the spirit young and fair, 
A -^lain in truth is old •* Don't Care ! " 

He meeteth bold manhood on his way, 

And wrestleth with him there; 
He falls a sure and an easy prey 

To the strength of old " Dcm't Care:' 
Then he plants his foot on the victim's breast 

And shouteth with demon joy, 
And treadeth the life from his panting heart, 

And exulteth to destroy, — 
Crushing bold manhood everywhere ; 
A villain indeed is old " Don't Care I" 



.ir 



THE FOOT'S COMPLAINT, 

" It 's really too bad," cried the Foot in a fever, 
** That I am thus walking and walking forever : 
My mates are to honour and indolence thrust, 
While here I am doomed to the mud and the dust. 

" There's the Mouth, — he's the fellow for all the nice things. 
And the Ear only wakes when the dinner bell rings; 
The Hand with his rings decks his fingei*s so white; 
And as to the Eye — ^he sees every fine sight." 

" Stay, stay," said the Mouth ; " don 't you know, my dear 

brother^ 
We all were intended to- help one another % 
And surely you can't be thought useless and mean, 
On whom all the rest so entirely must lean. 

" Consider, my friend, we are labouring too, 
And toiling — nay, don't interrupt me — for you ; 
Indeed, were it not for the Hand, Mouth, and Eye, 
Of course, you know well, you would falter and die. 

" I eat, but 'tis only that you may be strong ; 
The Hand works for you, friend, all the day long; 
And the Eye — he declares he shall soon lose his sight, 
So great are his efforts to guide you aright" 

The Foot in reply could find nothing to say, 

For he felt he haid talked in a culpable way. 

And owned the reproof was both wise and well-meant, 

For, wherever we are, we should there be coiLtet^. 
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BLANCHE OP DEVAN.— Pabt IL 

Fitz-James's mind was passion toss'd, 
When Ellen's hints and fears were lost ; 
But Murdoch's shout, suspicion wrought. 
And Blanche's song, conviction brought. 
Not like a stag that spies the snare, 
But lion of the hunt aware. 
He waved at once his blade on high, — 
" Disclose thy treachery, or die ! '* 
Forth at full speed the clansman flew. 
But in his race his bow he drew. 
The shaft just grazed Fitz-James's crest. 
And thrilled in Blanche's fietded breast. 
Murdoch of Alpine! prove thy speed. 
For ne'er had Alpine's son such need ! 
. With heart of fire, and foot of wind, 
The fierce avenger is behind ! 
Fate judges of the rapid strife — 
The forfeit death — the prize is life ! 
Thy kindred ambush lies before, 
Close couch'd upon the heathery moor ; 
Them couldst thou reach ! — it may not be — 
Thine ambush'd kin thou ne'er shalt see, 
The fiery Saxon gains on thee ! 
Jlesistless speeds the deadly thrust. 
As lightning strikes the pine to duist ; 
With foot and hand Fitz-James must strain 
Ere he can win his blade again. 
Bent o'er the fall'n, with falcon eye. 
He grimly smiled to see him die; 
Then slower wended back his way. 
Where the poor maiden bleeding lay. 

She sate beneath the birchen tree, • 
Her elbow resting on her knee; 
She had withdrawn the fiettal shaft. 
And gazed on it, and feebly laugh'd ; 
^ Her wreath of broom and feathers gray. 
Daggled with blood, beside her lay. 
The knight to stanch the life-stream tried, — 
" Stranger, it is in vain ! " she cried. 
" This hour of death has given me more 
Of reason's ^^^t tibui years before. 
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For, as these ebbing veins decay, 
My frenzied visions fietde away. 
A helpless injured wretch I die. 
And something tells me in thine eye, 
That thou wert mine avenger bom. 
Seest thou this tress 1 — Oh I still I 've worn 
This little tress of yellow hair. 
Through danger, frenzy, and despair! 
It once was blight and clear as thine^ 
But blood and tears have dimm'd its shine. 
I will not tell thee when 'twas shred, 
Kor from what guiltless victim's head — 
My brain would turn ! — ^but it shall wave 
Like plumage on thy helmet brave, 
Till sun and wind shall bleach the stain. 
And thou wilt bring it me again.— 
I waver still. — Heav*n ! more bright 
Let reason beam her parting light ! 
Oh, by thy knighthood's honoured sign. 
And for thy life preserved by mine. 
When thou shalt see a darksome man, 
Who boasts him chief of Alpine's clan, 
With tartans broad, and shadowy plume, 
And hand of blood, and brow of gloom, 
Be thy heart bold, thy weapon strong, 
And wreak poor Blanche of Devan's wrong ? 
They watch for thee by f)ass and fell — 
Avoid the path — Farewell ! — Farewell ! 

A kindly heart had brave Fitz-James ; 

Fast pour'd his eyes at pity's claims; 

Arid now, with mingled grief and ire. 

He saw the murder'd maid expire. 

" HeaVn, in my need, be jny relief, 

As I wreak this on yonder chief ! " 

A lock from Blanche's tresses fair, 

He blended with her bridegroom's hair; 

The mingled braid in blood he dyed, 

And placed it on his bonnet-side: 

By him whose word is truth ! I swear, 

No other favour will I wear. 

Till this sad token I embrue 

In the best blood of Roderick Dhu." 

—Sir Walter ScoU. 



I 
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THE MISER. 

LovEGOLD and Jahxs, 

Love, Wkere have you been 9 I hare wanted yon above an 
hour. 

James, Whom do you want, Sir, your eoachmaiL or yonr 
cook ) for I am both one and the other. | 

Love. I want my cook. 

James, I thought, indeed, it was not yotcr' ooac^man; for 
you have had no great occasion for hinr sinic^ your last ^lair of 
horses were starved ; but your cook, Sir, shall wcdt upon you 
in an instant. [FiUs off his co(Mchman*s greatcocUy and appean 
as a cook,] Now, Sir, I am ready for your' commands. 

l/ove, 1 am engaged this evening to give a supper. 

Ja/mes, A supper^ Sir ! I have not heard the vrord this half- I 
year; a dinner, indeed, now and then; but for a supper y I am 
almost afraid, for want of practice, my hand is out. 

Love, Leave .off your saucy jesting, and see that you provide 
a good supper. 

James, That may be done with a great deal of money ^ Sir. 

Love, Is the mischief in you ? Always money ! Can yon 
ay nothing else but money, mxmey, money? My children, my 
servants, my relatives, can pronounce nothing but money. 

Jaanes, WeU, Sir, but how many will there be at table % 

Love, About eight or ten ; but I will have a supper dressed 
but for eight; for if there be enough for eight, there is enough 
for ten. 

James, Suppose, Sir, at one end, a handsome soup ; at the 
other, a fine Westphalia ham and chickens; on one side, a 
fillet of veal; on the other a turkey, or rather a bustard, 
which may be had for about a guinea — 

Love. Zounds! is the fellow providing an entertainment for 
my lord mayor and the court of aldermen ? 

James, Then a ragout — 

Love, I'll have no ragout. Would you burst the good 
people 1 

James, Then, pray. Sir, say what will you have ? 

Love, Why, see and provide something to cloy their 
stomachs; let there be two good dishes of soup, maigre; a 
larg6 suet^pudding ; some dainty fat pork-pie, very fat ; a fine 
small lean breast of mutton, and a large dish with two arti- 
chokes. There; that's plenty and variety. 

James, Oh, dear — 

Love, Plenty and variety. 
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*; James. But, Sir, you, must haye some poultry. 

Love, No, I '11 have none. 

James, Indeed, Sir, you should.* 
• Lwpe.. !Well, then, kill the old hen, for she has done laying. 

Jamss, Mercy ! Sir, how the folks will talk of it ; indeed, 
people say enough of you already. 

Love. Eh 1 why, what do the people say, pray % 

James. Ah, Sir, if I could be assured you would not be 
angry. 

Love. Not at all; for I am always glad to hear what the 
world says of me. 

Jamfies. Why, Sir, since you vjHI have it, then, they make a 
jest of you everywhere; nay, of your servants, on your 
account. One says you pick a quarrel with them quarterly, 
in order to find an excuse to pay them no wages. 

Love. Poh! poh! 

Jamyes. Another says you were taken one night stealing your 
own oats from your own horses. 

Love. That must be a lie; for I never allow them any. 

J amies. In a word, you are the by-word everywhere; and 
you are never mentioned but by the names of covetous, 
stingy, scraping, old— 

Lome. Get along, you impudent fellow ! 

James. Nay, Sir, you said you would not be angry. 

Love. Get out of my sight directly. — Fielding. 



V THE MILLER OF MANSFIELD. 

King, Milleb, avid Coubtieb. 

King. No, no; this can be no public road, that's certain. 
I have lost my way, undoubtedly. Of what advantage is it 
now to be a king ? Night shews me no respect ; I cannot see 
better, nor wstlk so well as another man. When a king is 
lost in a wood, what is he more than other men 1 His wisdom 
knows not which is north and which is south; his power a 
beggar's dog would bark at, and the beggar himself would not 
bow to his greatness. And yet how often are we puffed up 
with these false attributes ! Well, in losing the monarch, I 
have found the man. But, hark ! somebody sure is near. 
What is it best to dol Will my majesty protect mel No. 
Throw majesty aside, then, and let manhood do it. 

MiUer. I believe I hear the rogue. Who's there ? 

King. No rogue, I assure you. 

u 
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MiHer, Little better, Mend, I believe. ' Who fired that gun? 

King. Not I, indeed. ' 

MiUer, You lie, I believe. 

King, Lie — lie ! how strange it seems to me to be talked to 
in this style. Upon my word, I don't. Sir. 

MiUer, Come, come. Sir, confess ; you have shot one of the 
king's deer, haven't you 1 

King, No, indeed; I owe the king more respect. I heard 
the report of a gun, to be sure, and was afraid some robbers 
might have been near. 

Miller, I am not bound to believe this, friend. Pray, who 
are you ] What's your name ? 

King, Name) 

Miller, Name! ay, name. You have a name, haven't you? 
Where do you come from? What is your business here? 

King, These are questions I have not been usedto,honestman. 

Miller, May be so; but they are questions no honest man 
would be afraid to answer; so, if you can give no better 
account of yourself, I shall make bold to take you along with 
me, if you please. 

King, With you ? What authority have you to — 

Miller, The king's authority: if I must give you an account 
Sir, I am John Cockle, the miller of Mansfield, one of his 
Majesty's keepers in the forest of Sherwood, and I will let no 
suspicious fellow pass this way, unless he can give a better 
account of himself than you have done, I promise you. " 

King, Very well, Sir; I am very glad to hear the king has 
so good an officer; and, since I find you have his authority, I 
will give you a better account of myself, if you will do me the 
favour to hear it. 

Miller. You don't deserve it, I believe; but let me hear what 
you can say for yourself. 

King, I have the honour to belong to the king as well 
as you, and perhaps should be as unwilling to see any 
wrong done him. I came down with him to hunt in thi^ 
forest, and the chase leading us to-day a great way from home^ 
I am benighted in this wood, and have lost my way. 

Miller, This does not sound well ; if you have been a hunt- 
ing, pray where is your horse. 

King, I have tired my horse, so that he lay down under me, 
and I was obliged to leave him. 

Miller, If I thought I might believe this, now ! 

King. I am not accustomed to lie, honest man. 

Miller, What, do you live at court, and not lie ! Ha, ha, 
ha ! That's a likely «featy , mdeed I 
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King, Be that as it will, I speak truth now, I assure you ; 
and to convince'youlof it,' fiP. you* will" attend me to Not- 
tingham, or give me a night's lodging in your house, here 
is something to pay you' for your trouble, and, if that is not 
sufficient, I will satisfy you in the morning to your utmost 
desire.' • ■ . i . . .. j . . > ^ 

' Miller. Ay, now I am convinced you are a courtier; here is 
a little bribe for to-day, and a large promise for to-morrow, 
both in a breath.' * Here, take it again; John Cockle is no 
courtier. - He can do what he ought, without a bribe. 
' King. Thou art a very extraordinary man,' I must confess, 
and I should be glad, methinks, to be further acquainted 
with thee. • ' ■' » . . . 

Miller. I pray thee, don't thee'sbud thou me, at this rate, I 
suppose I am as good a man as yourself at least. 

King.' Sir, I beg pardon. • • 

Miller. Nay, I am not angry, friend ; only I don't love to 
be too familiar with you, until ^ I am satisfied as to your 
honesty. '• - ■ ' '/ • . 

King. You are right. But what am I to do ? ' 

Miller. You may do what you please. - You are twelve miles 
from' Nottingham, and all the way through this thick wood ; 
but, if you are * resolved upon' going thither to-night, I will 
put you in the road and direct you the best I can ; or, if you 
will accept of such poor entertainment as a miller can give, 
you shall be welcome to stay all night, and in the morning I 
will go with you myself. 

King. And cannot you go with me to-night 1 

Miller. I would not go with you to-night, if you were the 
king himself.' 

King. Then I must go with you, I think. 

Courtier. Ah! is your Majesty safe? We have hunted the 
forest over to find you. 

Miller. How! are you the king? Your Majesty will par- 
don the ill usage you have received. [The king dra/me his 
sword.'] His Majesty surely will not kill a servant for doing 
his duty too faithfully ? 

« King. No, my good fellow. So far from having anything 
to pardon, I am much your debtor. I cannot think but so 
good and honest a man will make a worthy and honourable 
•knight. Bise, Sib John Cockle, and receive this sword as a 
b»adge of knighthood, and a pledge of my protection; and to 
support your nobility, and in some measure requite you for 
the pleasure you have done us, a thousand crowns a year shall 
be your revenue — Doddridge. 



•-J. 
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THE COW AND THE ASS. • 

Hard by a green meadow a stream u^ed to flow, so.,cleaf 
one might see the white pebbles /below ; to this cpo^ng^s^ei^ 
the warm cattle would stray, to stand in the shade on a hp^ 
summer's day. . A cow,, quite oppressed- with the. heat of the 
sun, came here to refresh, as she often had 4one ; and standing 
stock still, leaning over the. sif earn,, was. musing .perhaps, or 
perhaps she might dream. But soon a .l^r^wn . ass of respect; 
able Ipok, came trotting up also to ^ste pf . the brook, and to 
nibble a few of the daisies and grass : " How. d'ye do % " sai4 
the cow ; " How d'ye do ? " said the ass. **'Take a seat,'' crie^ 
the cow, gently waving • her . hand ; - " By no - m^ans, dear 
Madam," said he, " while you stand ;" then stooping to drinki 
with a complaisant bow, " Ma'am, your health," said the ass ; 
— "Thank you Sir," said the cow. When a few of these 
compliments more had been past, they laid themselves dpw^i 
on the herbage at last ; ahd waiting politely, as gentlemen 
must, the ass held his tongue that the cow might, speak first. 
Then wilii a deep sigh, she directly beg^, " I|on't you think, 
Mr. Ass, we are injured by man) 'Tis a subject that li^ 
with a weight on my mind : we certainly are f much oppres^ 
by mankind Now what is the reason ? I see none at fdl, that 
I always must go when Suke choses to osML ; wiiatever I 'm 
doing, 'tis certainly hard, at once I must go to be milked in 
the yard. I 've no will of my own, but musi^ do as they pleas^ 
and give them my milk to mak^e butter an4 cheese; I've 
often a vast mind to knock down the pail, or give Suke a box 
on the ear with my tail." " But, Ma'am;" said the ass " not 
presuming to teach — O dear, I beg pardon, — ^pray finish your 
speech, — I thought you had done, Ma'am, indeed," said the 
swain, "goon, and I'll not interrupt you again." "Why, 
Sir, I was only about to observe, I 'm resolved that these 
tyrants no longer I '11 serve ; but leave them for ever to do as 
they please, and look somewhere else for their butter and 
cheese." Ass waited a moment, to see if she'd done, and then, 
" Not presuming to teach," — he begun — " with submission, 
dear Madam, to your better wit, I own I am not quite con- 
vinced by it yet. That you're of great service to them is 
quite true, but surely they, too, are of service to you ; 'tis 
their nice green meadows in which you regale ; they feed you 
in winter when grass and weeds faiL 'Tis under their ahalter 
you snugly repose, when, without it, dear Ma'am you perhaps 
might be froze *, iox Toy <yina. ^art^ I know, I receive much 
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from man, and for nim, in return, I do all that I caiL'' The 
cow upon this cast her eyes on the grass, not pleased at thus 
being reproved by an ass ; yet, thought sh^, " I 'in determined 
111 benefit by *t, for I really believe that the fellow is right." 



A QUEER SERMOlSr.. 

. I ■ * 

Beloved, let me crave your attention. I am a little man, 
come at a short notice, to preach a short sermon, from a short 
text, to a thin congregation, in an unworthy pulpit. Beloved, 
my text 'is Malt. I can not divide it into sentences, there 
being none; nor into words, there being but one. ^ I must, 
therefore, of necessity, divide it into letters, which I find in 
my text to be these four — M ALT. M is Moral. A is 
Allegorical. L is Literal. T is Theological. The Moral is, 
to teach you rustics good manners; therefore, M — ^my Masters; 
A — All of you; L — Leave off"; T^— Tippling. The Allegorical 
is, when one thing is spoken of and another meant. The 
thing spoken of is malt; the thing miealit is th6 spirit of malt,' 
which you rustics make, M — ^your Meat, A — your Apparel, 
L — your Liberty, and T— your Trust.' The Literal is, 
according to the letters, M — Much, A — ^AJe, L— Little, 
T — Trust. The Theological is, according to the effects it 
works; in some, M — Murder | in others, A — Adultery; in, 
all, L-— Looseness of Life ; and in many, T — Treachery. I 
shall conclude the subject — First, by way of exhortation. 
M — ^my Masters, A — All of you, L — ^Listen, T — to my Text. 
Second by way of caution. M — my Masters^ A — ^All of you, 
L — Look for, T — the Truth, i Third, by way of communi- 
cating the truth, which is this : a drunkard is the annoyance 
of modesty, the spoil of civility, the destruction of reason, the 
robber's agent, the ale-house benefactor, his wife's sorrow, his 
children's trouble, his own shame, hi» neighbour's scoff, a 
walking swill-tub, the picture of a beast, the monstet of a 
man. — Dodd, 



THE ORPHAK BOY. 

Stat, Lady ! stay for mercy'd dake, and he&t a helpless orphan's 
tale ! Ah ! sure, my looks must pity wake ; 'tis want that 
makes my cheek so pale. Yet I ^as once a mother's pride, and 
my brave father's hope and joy ; but in. tbfc "^^Xj^^-^T^NA-^tf^js^* 
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he died — and I am now an Orphan Boy ! • Poor, foolish child*! 
how pleased was I when news of. Nelson's victory came, along 
the crowded streets to fly, and see the lighted windows flame ! 
To force me home my mother sought ; she could not. bear to 
see my joy, for with my father's life 'twas bought — and made 
me a poor Orphan Boy ! The people's shouts were long and 
loud ; my mother shuddering closed her ears ; " Rejoice ! 
Kejoice !" still cried the crowd; my mother answered with her 
teara. " Why are you crying thus," • said I, " while others 
laugh and shout with joy] " She kissed me, and, with such a 
sigh, she called me her poor Orphan Boy ! " What is an 
orphan boy?" I said; when, suddenly, she gasped for breath, 
and her eyes closed — I shrieked for aid, but, ah ! her eyes were 
closed in — death! And now they've tolled my mother^s 
knell, and I 'm no more a parent's- joy ; — oh Lady ! I have 
learned too well what 'tis to be an Orphan Boy ! Oh were I 
by your bounty fed — ^nay, gentle lady, do not chide — ^trust me, 
I mean to earn my bread ; the sailor's orphan boy has pride ! 
Lady, you weep ! — Ha ! — ^this to me 1 You '11 give ine 
clothing, food, employ ? Look down, dear parents ! look and 
see your happy, happy. Orphan Boy ! — Mrs. Opie. 



FIVE MINUTES TOO LATE! 

When a child, I was scolded for being too late at school ; 
when a boy, I was cuffed and kicked for being too late at my 
work ; and when a man, I was turned away for being behind 
my time on a particular occasion when my services were 
wanted. 

My Uncle Jonathan was well to do in the world, and as 
his nephews were his nearest relations, we had reason to 
expect that his property would come am6ng us. He had, how- 
ever, one peculiarity, which effectually shut his door against 
me : — he never was five minutes too late in an appointment 
in his life, and thought most contemptuously of those who 
were. I really believe that I was somewhat a favourite with 
him until my unfortunate failing justly offended him. 

He had occasion to go a journey, and I .was directed to be 
with him at seven in the morning, to carry his portmanteau 
to the coach, Alas ! I was " five minutes too late," and he 
had left the house. 

Knowing his particularity, I hurried after him, and, run- 
ning till I could scarcely stand, arrived at one end of the 
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street just in time to see the coach go off with my uncle at 
the other ! Dearly did I pay for being *' five minutes too 

LATE." 

My uncle did not return for a month, and certainiy shewed 
more forbearance toward me than he had ever been known to 
do on a similar occasion ; for in a letter he stated^ that if I 
could be punctual," he should wish me to meet, him on his 
return, to take charge of his portmanteau, and thereby make 
some amends for my misconduct. Off I set, but knowing 
that coaches frequently arrive a quarter of an hour after their 
set time, I thought a minute or tw^ could be of no con- 
sequence. The coach, unfortunately, was "horridly exact," 
and once more I was after my time — just " five minutes too 
late!" . 

My Uncle Jonathan never forgave me, fully believing that 
I had done it on purpose to get rid of the trouble of carrying 
his portmanteau. . Years rolled away, and I was not so much 
as permitted to enter his door. 

Time, however, heals many a sore, and while it ruffles many 
a smooth brow, smooths inany a ruffled tempei*. My Uncle 
Jonathan so far relented, that, when about to make his will, 
he sent me to call, upon him exactly at ten o'clock. Deter- 
mined to be in time, I set off, allowing myself some minutes 
to spare ; and, pulling out my watch at the door, found that 
for once in my life I had kept my appointment to the second. 
The servant, to my surprise, told me that my Uncle Jonathan 
had ordered the door to be shut in my face, for being behind 
my time ! It was then I found out that my watch was too 
slow, and that I was exactly " five minutes too late ! " 

Had I been earlier on that occasion, I might have been 
provided for ; but now I am a poor man, and a poor man I am 
likely to remain. However good may arise from my giving 
this short account of my foolish habit, as it may possibly con- 
vince some of the value of punctuality, and dispose them to 
avoid the manifold evils of being "five minutes too late." 

Few young persons are sensible of the importance of 
punctuality, because they are not aware of the value of time. 
The habit of punctuality must be acquired early. Be punctual 
in the family and school, and you will be a punctual man. 



CASABIANCA. 



The boy stood on the burning deck. 
Whence all but him had fled ; 
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The flame that lit the battle's wreck 
Shone round him o'er the dead; 

Yet beautrfnl and bright he stood, . 

As bom to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though childlike form. 

The flames rolled on; he would not go 

Without his fiEither's word; 
That fisither, fSdnt in death below. 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud, — " Say, father, say. 

If yet my task be done?" 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

" Speak, fetther !" once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone !" 
And but the booming shots replied. 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt thdlr breath, 

And in his waving hair; 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still, yet brave despair; 

And shouted but once more aloud, — 

" My fjBither ! must I stay^ ! ** 
While o'er him fest, through sail and shroud. 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendours wild, 

They caught the flag on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound; 

The boy — Oh ! where was he % 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea. 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair. 
That well had borne their part, — 
. But the noblest thing that perished there 

Was that youn^> faithfal heart.— ifr^. Jffemans. 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 

Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song; 
And, if you find it wondrous shorty 

It can not'hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man 

Of whom the world might say. 
That still a godly race he ran,r^ 

Whene'er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes ; 
The naked every day he clad, — 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be. 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound^ 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were Mends; 

But when a pique began. 
The dog, to gain some private ends. 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

• 

Around from all the neighbouring streets. 

The wondering neighbours ran. 
And swore the dog had lost his wits. 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye; 
And while they swore the dog was mad, 
. They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light. 
That shewed the rogues they lied; 

The man recovered of the bite. 

The dog it toaa that died. — Ooldsmith, 



CHKISTMAS, 



On Ghristmas-eve grandmamma is always in excellent spirits, 
and after employing all the children during the d&^ \s^^^i:$c^2^s^% 
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the plams, and all that, insists, regularly every year, on Uncle 
George coming down into the kitchen, taking off his coat, and 
stirring the pudding for half-an-hour or so, which Uncle 
George good-humouredly does to the vociferous delight of the 
children and servants. The evening concludes with a glorious 
game of blindman's-buff, in an early stage of which grandpapa 
takes great care to be caught, in order that he may have an 
'opportunity of displaying his dexterity. " 

On the following morning, the old couple, with as many of 
the children as the pew will hold, go to church in great state : 
leaving Aunt George at home dusting decanters and filling 
castors, and Uncle George carrying bottles into the dining- 
parlour, and calling for cork-screws, and getting into every- 
body's way. 

When the church-party return to lunch, grandpapa pro- 
duces a small sprig of misletoe from his pocket, and tempts 
the boys to kiss their little cousins under it — a. proceeding 
which affords both the boys and the old gentleman unlimited 
satisfieiction, but which rather outrages grandmamma's ideas 
of decorum, until grandpapa says that when he was , just 
thirteen years and three months old, h& kissed grandmamma 
under a misletoe too, on which the children clap their hands, 
and laugh very heartily, as do Aunt George and 'Uncle George; 
and grandmamma looks pleased, and says, with a benevolent 
smile, that grandpapa was an impudent young dog, on which 
the children laugh very heartily again, and grfBidpapa more 
heartily than any of them. ... 

Suddenly a hackney-coach is heard to stop, and Uncle 
George, who Has been looking out of the window, exclaims 
*' Here 's Jane !" on which the children rush to the door, and 
helter-skelter down stairs; and Uncle Robert and Aunt Jane, 
and the dear little baby, and the nurse, and the whole party, 
are ushered up stairs amidst tumultuous shouts of " Oh, my!" 
from the children, and frequently repeated warnings not to 
hurt baby from the nurse. 

A hesitating double knock at the street-door, heard during 
a momentary pause in the conversation, excites a • general 
inquiry of " Who's that?" and two or three children, who 
have been standing at the window, announce in* a low voice, 
that it 's " poor Aunt Margaret." Upon which, Aunt George 
leaves the room to welcome the new comer; and grandmamma 
A»VB herself up, rather stiff and stately; for Margaret 
MHHiid a poor man without her consent. The air of con- 
B^B^Bnotitiide, and cold forgiveness, which the old lady has * 

^■•^ sits ill upon her;, .and when the poor girl is led in 
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by her sister, pale in looks and broken in hope — not from 
poverty, for that she could bear, but from the consciousness of 
undeserved neglect, and unmerited unkindness — it is easy to 
see how much of it is assumed. A momentary pause succeeds ; 
the girl breaks suddenly from her sister and . throws herself, 
sobbing, on her mother's • neck. The father steps hastily 
forward, and takes her husband's hand. Friends crowd round 
to offer their hearty congratulations, and . happiness and 
harmony again prevail. 

As to the dinner, it's perfectly delightful— nothing goes 
wrong, and everybody is in the very best of spirits, anii dis- 
posed to please and be pleased. Grandpapa relates a circum- 
staujbial account of the purchase of the turkey, with a slight 
digression relative to the purchase of previous turkeys, on 
former Christmas-days, which grandmamma corroborates in 
the minutest particular. Uncle George tells stories, and 
carves poultry, and takes wine, and jokes with the children 
at the side-table, and exhilarates everybody with his 
good humour and hospitality; and when, at last, a stout 
servant staggers in with a gigantic pudding, with a sprig of 
holly in the top, there is such a laughing, and shouting, 
and clapping of little chubby hands, and kicking up of fat 
dumpy legs, as can only be equalled by the applause with 
which the astonishing feat of pouring lighted brandy into 
mince-pies, is received by the younger visitors. Then the 
dessert! — and the wine! — and the fun! Such beautiful 
speeches, and such songs, from Aunt Margaret's husband, who 
turns out to be such a nice man, and so attentive to grand- 
mamma! Even grandpapa not only sings his annual song 
with unprecedented vigour, but on being honoured with an 
unanimous encore, according to annual custom, actually comes 
out with a new one which nobody but grandmamma ever 
heard before ; and a young scape-grace of a cousin, who has 
been in some disgrace with the old people, for certaii\ heinous 
sins of omission and commission — neglecting to call, and 
persisting in drinking Burton ale — astonishes everybody into 
convulsions of laughter by volunteering the most extra- 
ordinary copaic songs that ever were heard. And thus the 
evening passeis, in a strain of rational good-will and cheerful- 
ness, 'doing more to awaken the, sympathies of every member 
of the party in behalf of his neighbour, and to perpetuate 
their good feeling during the ensuing year, than half the 
treatises that have ever been written, by half the Philosophers 
that have ever lived. — " Boz,^* 
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"LIVE THEM DOWN." 

Bbothsb, art thou poor and lowly, 
Toiling, drudging, day by day, 

Journeying painfully and slowly. 
On thy dark and desert way? 

Pause not, though the proud ones frown ! 

Shrink not, fear not I Lite them down ! 

Though to Yice thou shalt not pander, 
Though to Virtue thou shalt kneel. 

Yet thou shalt escape not slander > 
Jibe and lie thy soul must feel ; 

Jest of witling, curse of clowH, 

Heed not either! Live them down I 

Hate may wield her scourged horrid > 
Malice may thy woes deride ; 

Scorn may bind with thorns thy forehead ; 
Envy's spear may pierce thy side > 

Lo I through cross shall Come the croton; 

Fear no Foeman! Livil them down! 



NOT IN. 



She waited in the drawing-room^ 

€k>od Mrs. Mabel Mocnre ; 
Six flounces of a pretty laee 

Were on the dress she wore ; 
Upon her bosom a French rose, 
And on her cap some satin bows. 

One little foot just peeped without 

Her petticoats so white ; 
Her hair, a little gray, 'tis true. 

Was put in curl and bright > 
And sweet her glances shone around. 
As if some good thing she had found. 

The clock was on the stroke of eight, 

And still she sat apart. 
Now listening close, and laying now 

One hand upon her heart ; 
And toying with her curls and rings. 
And doing oWiec ^x\^&\i thm^a. 
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At length a step was heard, and then 

A ringing at the door ; 
" Five minutes and ar-half too soon," 

Said Mrs. Mabel Moore. 
Then to her maid, — " It is no sin. 
Go quick, and say, I am not in ! 

" For, if he loves me as he says, . 

He can afford to wait. 
And come again precisely at 

Five minutes after eight. 
My nerves are really quite unstrung. 
So very earnestly he rung." 

But true love never did run smooth. 

As oftentimes is told 
And when the door was opened wide. 

And sldvering^m. the cold - . 
The maid bieheld the expected guest, ♦ 
, Sh^' smiled and curtsied her bedt; 

;>)-if4f And told him with a grace as sweet 

As if' she craved a, boon, 
* , - Her' mistress had declared it was 

r A .little bit too soon ; ' 
And that she thought it was no sin 
To send him word she was not in. 

" Ay, very well," the guest replied, 

" In truth I make no doubt, 
That whether she be in or not, 

IVe surely found her out" 
And she who sent him &om the door 
Remaineth still Mrs. Mabel Moore. 

— Alice Carey. 



•i. 



LOOK ALOFT. 

In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale. 
Are around and above, if thy footing 'should feil. 
If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart, 
'* Look alofb," and be firm, and be fearless of heart. 

If the Mend who embraced in prosperity's glow. 
With a smile for each joy, and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrows, like clouds, are arrayed, 
<' Look aloft" to the friendship which never &hA.lV^aj^<^. 
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• • • 

Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine eye, 
Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, 
Then turn, and, through tears of repentant regret, 
** Look alofb'' to the Sun that is never to set^ 

Should they who are nearest and dearest thy heart, — 
Thy Mends and companions, — ^in sorrow depart, 
" Look aloft" from the darkness and dust of the to 
To that soil where " affection is ever in bloom." ^^^ 

And, oh ! when Death comes in his terrors, to cast 
His fears on the future, his pall on the past. 
In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 
And a smile in thine eye, ** Look aloft," and depart. 

— Laiorenee. 



THY NEIGHBOUR. 

Thy neighbour 1 It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless ; 

Whose aching heart, or burning brow, 
Thy soothmg hand may press. 

Thy neighbour 1 *Tis the fainting poor. 
Whose eye with want is dim, 

Whom hunger sends from door to door ;- 
Go thou and succour him. 

Thy neighbour 1 'Tis that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim. 

Bent low with sickness, cares, and pain ;- 
Go thou and comfort him. 

Thy neighbour? *Tis the heart bereft 

Of every earthly gem ; 
Widow and orphan, helpless left ; — 

Go thou and shelter them. 

Thy neighbour 1 Yonder toiling slave, 
Fettered in thought and limb. 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave ;— 
Go thou and ransom him. 

Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by : 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breakii^j \.««rt, fcom misery,- 

Oh, sliaxe t\iT \o\. V\\iXi\ivai, — Awm. 
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HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 

The bark that held a prince went down, 

The sweeping waves rolled on ; 
And what was England's glorious crown 

To him that wept a son ] 
He lived — for life may long be borne 

Ere sorrow break its chain; 
Why comes not death to those wh^ mourn? — 

He never smiled again ! 

There stood proud forms around his throne, 

The stately and the brave ; 
But which could fill the place of one, — 

That one beneath the wave ? 
Before him passed the young and fair. 

In pleasure's reckless trsdn ; 
But seas dashed o'er his son's bright hair : — 

He never smiled again ! 

He sat where festal bowls went round. 

He heard the minstrels sing ; 
He saw the tourney's victor crowned 

Amidst the knightly ring : 
A murmur of the restless deep 

Was blent with every strain, 
A voice of winds that would not sleep : — 

He never smiled again ! 

Hearts, in that time, closed o'er the trace 

Of vows once fondly poured ; 
And strangers took the kinsman's place 

At many a joyous board ; 
Graves, which true love had bathed with tears. 

Were left to heaven's bright rain ; 
Fresh hopes were bom for other years : — 

He never smiled again ! — Mrs, Hemana. 



ALL HOLLOW. 



I STOOD beneath a hollow tree, the blast it hollow blew ; 
I thought upon the hollow world, anS all its hollow crew, 
Ambition and its hollow schemes, the hollow hopes we follow ; 
Imagination's hollow dream, all hollow, hollow^ hoUj;^^ V 
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A crown it is a hollow thing, and hollow heads oft wear it ; 
The hollow title of a king, what hollow hearts oft bear it ! 
No hollow wiles, nor hbney'd smiles of, ladies fisdr, I follow ; 
For beauty sweet still hides deceit ; 'tis'hoBoiWy hollow, hollow ! 

The hollow leader but betrays the holldw dii|l|BS who "heed him ; 
.The hollow critic vends "his praise Ho' hbUbw fools who feed 

him ; • '' • ■ - .. ,. , 

The hollow Mend who takes your hand, is 'but a summer 

swallow; ' 

Whatever I see is like this tree, — all hollow, hollow, hollow! 

. . — Anofvymous. 



MY FATHER'S AT THE HELM. 

The curling waves with awful roar 

A gallant bark assailed, 
And pallid fear's distracting power 

O'er all on board prevailed ; 

Save one — the captain's darling child, 
Who steadfast viewed the storm ; 

And, fearless, with, composure smiled 
At danger's threatening form. 

" And fear'st thou not," a seaman cried, 

" While terrors overwhelm 1 " 
" Why should I fear?" the boy replied 

" My father's at the helm." 

Thus when our worldly hopes are reft, 

Our earthly comforts gone. 
We still have one sure anchor left, — 

God helps, and He alone. 

He to our cries will lend an ear : 

He gives our pangs relief; 
He turns to smiles each trembling tear 

To joy each torturing grief. 

Then turn to Him, 'mid terrors wild. 

When sorrows overwhelm, 
Rememb'ring, like the fearless child, 

0U& f ATH£B.'S AT THE HELM. — AnOUymcUt, 
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TOPSY. 



She was one of tlie blackest of her race, and her round, 
shining eyes, glittering like glass beads, moved with quick 
and restless glances over everything in the room. Her 
mouth, half open with astonishment at the wonders of the new 
mas'r's parlour, displayed a white and brilliant set of teeth. 
Her wooly hair was braided in sundry little tails, which 
stuck out in every direction. The expression of her face was 
an odd mixture of shrewdness and cunning, over which was 
oddly drawn, like a kind of veil, an expression of the most 
doleful gravity and solemnity. She was dressed in a ragged 
garment, made of bagging; and stood with her hands demurely 
folded before her. Miss Ophelia, turning to St. Clare, 
said, — 

" Augustine, what can you have brought that thing here 
for?" 

" For you to educate, to be sure. I thought she was 
rather a funny specimen. IJere, Topsy," he added, giving 
a whistle, as a man would call the attention of a dog, " Give 
us a song now, and shew us some of your dancing." 

The black, glassy eyes glittered with a kind of wicked 
drollery, and Topsy struck up, in a clear, shrill voice, an odd 
• negro melody, to which she kept time with her hands and 
feet, spinning round, clapping her hands, knocking her knees 
together, in a wild, fantastic sort of time, and producing in 
her throat all those odd guttural sounds which distinguish 
the native music of her race; finally, turning a somersault or 
two, and giving a prolonged closing note, as odd and unearthly 
as that of a steam-whii^le, she came suddenly down on the 
carpet, and stood with her hands folded, and an expression of 
meekness and solemnity over her face, only broken by the 
cunning glances which she shot askance from the comers of 
her eyes. St. Clare said, — 

" Topsy, this is your new mistress. I 'm going to give you 
up to her; see, now, that you behave yourself." 

"Yes, mas'r," said Topsy, with a perfect gravity, her 
wicked eyes twinkling as she spoke, and her hands devoutly 
folded. 

"Now, Augustine, what is this for?" said Miss Ophelia. . 
Why did you bring her here?" 

" For you to Educate. Didn't I tell youl You're always 
talking about educating, I thought I would make you a 
present of a fresh-caught specimen, and let you try your hand 
on her !" 
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Miss Ophelia carried Topsy to the kitchen regions, bat 
she soon saw there was nobody that would undertake to over- 
see the cleansing and dressing of the new arrival ; and so she 
was forced to do it herself, with somovery ungracious and 
reluctant assistance from Jane. 

When arrayed at last in a suit of decent and whole dothiog, 
and her hair cropped short, Miss Ophelia, with some satis- 
faction, said she looked more Christian-Uke than formerly, 
and in her own mind began to mature some plans for her 
instruction. 

Sitting down before her, she began to question her. 

" How old are you, Topsy?" 

'^ Dunno, missus," said the image, with a grin that shewed 
all her teeth. 

" Don't you know how old you are 1 Did nobody ever t^U 
youl Who was your mother?^ 

" Never had none!" said the child, with another grin. 

"Never had any mother? What do you mean? Where 
were you bom?" 

" Never was bom !" persisted Topsy, with another grin, — 
" never had no father nor mother, nor nothin*. Old Aunt 
Sue used to take car on us." 

" How long liave you lived with your master and mistress? " 

" Dunno, missus." 

" Is it a year, or more, or less?" 

" Dunno, missus." 

" Do you know who made you?" 

" Nobody, as I knows on," said the child; " I 'spect I 
growed. Don't think nobody ever made me." 

" Do you know how to sew?" said Miss Ophelia, who 
thought she would turn her inquiries to something more 
tangible. 

" No missus." •• 

" What can you do? — what did you do for your master and 
mistress?" 

" Fetch water, wash dishes, rub knives, and wait on folks," 

Topsy was soon a noted character in the establishment. 
Her talent for every species of drollery, grimace, and 
mimicry — for dancing, tumbling, climbiug, singing, whistling, 
imitating every sound that hit her fancy — seemed inexhaus- 
tible. In her play-hours she invariably had every child in 
the establishment at her heels, open-mouthed with admiration 
and wonder. 

With a few lessons, she had learned the proprieties of Miss 
Ophelia's chamber. Hands could not lay a coverlet smoother, 
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adjust pillows more accurately, sweep, and dust, and arrange 
more perfectly, than Topsy, when she chose— but she didn't 
very ofben choose. If Miss Ophelia was so sanguine as to 
suppose that Topsy had at last fallen into her wajr, could do 
without overlooking, and so go off and busy herself about 
something else, Topsy would hold a perfect carnival of con- 
fusion for some one or two hours. Instead of making the 
bed, she would amuse herself with pulling off the pillow-cases, 
butting her woolly head among the pillows, till it would be 
grotesquely ornamented with feathers sticking out in various 
directions ; she would climb the posts and hang head down-* 
ward from the tops, flourish the sheets and coverlets all over 
the apartment, dress the bolster up in Miss Ophelia's night- 
clothes, — singing, and whistling, and making grimaces at her- 
self in the looking-glass; in short, as Miss Ophelia phrased it, 
" raising Cain" generally. 

On one occasion. Miss Ophelia found Topsy with her very 
best scarlet India shawl wound round her head for a turban, 
going on with her rehearsals before the glass in great style — 

" Topsy ! " she would say, when at the end of all patience, 
" what does make you act sol" 

" Dunno, missus — I *spects 'cause I 'se so wicked !" 

" I don't know what I should do with you, Topsy." 

"Oh, missus, you must whip me; my old missus allers 
whipped me. I an't used to workin' unless I gets whipped." 

" Why, Topsy, I don't want to whip you. You can do 
well, if you 've a mind to ; what is the reason you won'tl" 

" Oh, missus, I 's used to whippin' ; I 'spects it 's good for 
me. 

Miss Ophelia tried the recipe, and Topsy invariably made 
a terrible commotion, screaming, groaning, and imploring; 
though half an hour afterwards, when roosted on some pro- 
jection of the balcony, and surrounded by a flock of " young 
uns," she would express the utmost contempt of the whole 
affair. — Mr8, H, B, Stowe, 



THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

They grew in beauty side by side. 
They filled one home with glee — 

Their graves are severed far and wide. 
By mount, and stream, and sea ! 

The same fond mother bent at night 
O'er each fair sleeping"* to^. 
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8he had each folded flower i& Bight — 
Where are those dreamers now 1 

One, 'midst the forests of the West, 

By a dark stream is laid,-^ 
The Indian knows his place of rest^ 

Far in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one, — 

He lies where pearls lie deep : 
He was the loved of all, yet none 

0*er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines are dressed 

Above the noble slain : 
He wrapped his colours round his breast^ 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves bv soft winds fanned : 

She faded 'midst Italian flowers, — 
The last of that bright band. 

And, parted thus, they rest who played 

Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed 

Around one parent knee ! 

They that with smiles lit up the hall. 
Aid cheered with song the hearth — 

Alas for love, if thou wert all, 

And nought beyond, oh earth ! — Mrs. Hemans, 



THE GLUTTONOUS DUCK. 

A DUCK once had got such a habit of stuffing, 
That all the day long she was panting and puffing ; 
And, by every creature that did her great crop see. 
Was thought to be galloping fast for the dropsy. 

One day, after eating a plentiful dinner, — 

With full twice as much as there should have been in her,- 

Whilst up to the eyes in a gutter a-roking 

She was greatly alarmed by the symptoms of choking ! 
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There was an old fell6w much flamed for discerning, 
A Drake — ^who had taken a liking for learning ; 
And high in respect with, his feathery Mends, 
Was called Doctor Drake : — for this doctor she sends. 

In a hc^e in the dunghill was Dr. Drake's shop, 
Where he kept a few simples for curing the crop ; — 
Small pebbles, and two or three different gravels, 
With certain famed plants he had found in his travels. 

" Dear Sir," said the duck with a delicate quack, — 
Just turning a little way round on her back. 
And leaning her head on a stone in the yard ; 
" My case. Dr. Drake, is exceedingly hard. 

" I feel so distended with wind, and oppressed, — 
So squeamish and faint, such a load at my chest : 
And day after day, it certainly is hard 
To suffer with patience these pains in my gizzard !" 

/* Give me leave," — said the Doctor, with medical look, 
As her cold flabby paw in his fingers he took ; 
" By the feel of your pulse, your complaint, I am thinking 
Must surely be owing to eating and drinking !" 
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" Oh no, Sir ! believe me ! " the lady replied. 
Quite alarmed for her stomach, as well as her pride ; 
" I am sure it arises from nothing I eat, 
But I rather suspect I got wet in my feet. 

I have only been picking a bit in the gutter. 
Where cook had been pouring some cold melted butter, 
A slice of green cabbage, some scraps of cold meat — 
Just a trifle or two that I thought I could eat." 

The doctor was then to his business proceeding, 
By gentle emetics, a blister, and bleeding — 
When, all on a sudden, she rolled on her side, — 
Gave a horrible " quack," and a struggle, — and died. 

Her remains were interred in a neigbouring swamp. 

By her friends, — with a great deal of funeral pomp ; 

And I've heard this inscription her tombstone was pat on — 

" Here lies Mrs. Duck, the notorious glutton ! " 

And all the young ducklings are brought by their friends 

To learn the disgrace in which gluttony ends ! — Miss Taylor. 
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THE QUAEREL. 

** Hush, Joanna ! 'tis quite certain that the coffee was not 
strong i^-own your error, — TU forgive you ! — why so stubborn 
'in the wrong f "You'll forgive me? Sir, I hate you! yop 
have used me like a churl : have my sense? ceased to guide 
me t do you think I am a girl f* " Oh, no ! you're a girl no 
longer, but a woman formed to please, and it's time you should 
abandon childish follies such as these." " Oh, I hate you ! 
but why vex me t if I'm old, you're older still : I'll no longer 
be your victim, and the creature of your wilL" " But, Joanna, 
why this pother t it might lu4>pen I was wrong: but, if 
conmion sense inspire me, still, that coffee was not strong." 
" Common sense ! you never had it ! Oh ! that I was ever 
bom to be wedded to a monster who repays my k>ve with 
scorn." " Well, Joanna, we'll not quarrel : what's the use of 
bitter strife t but I'm sqprry I'm married:-^! was mad to take 
a wife f " Mad indeed ! Pm glad you know it ; but if law 
can break the chain, Fll be tied to tou no longer in this 
misery and pairC* ^ Hush, Joanna ! shall the servantcT hear 
you argue ever wrong t can you have not done with folly ? 
own the coffee was not strong." " Oh, you goad me past en- 
durance, trifling with my woman's heart ; but I loathe you and 
detest you ! villain ! monster ! let us part." Long this foolish 
quarrel lasted ; till Joanna, half afraid that her empire was in 
peril, summoned never-&ilingaid, — summoned tears in copious 
torrents, — ^tears, and sobs, and piteous sighs : well she knew 
the potent practice, the artillery of the eyes. And it chanced 
as she imagined : beautiful in grief was she, beautiful to best 
advantage, and a tender heart had he. Kneeling at her side 
he soothed her, — "Dear Joanna ! I was wrong ! never more 
1*11 contradict you, — but, Oh, make mt coffee strong."— 
Cfiorles Mackay. 



THE WELL OF ST. KEYNK 

A WELL there is in the west country, and a clearer one never 
was seen ; there is not a wife in the west country, but has 
heard of the Well of St. Keyne. An oak and an elm-tree 
stand beside, and behind does an ash-tree grow, and a willow 
from the bank above droops to the water below. 

A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne ; joyfully he 
drew nigh, for from cock-crow he had been travelling, and 
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there wag not a cloud in the sky. He drank of the water so 
cool and clear, for thirsty and hot was he ; and he sat him 
down upon the bank, under the willow tree. 

There came a man from the neighbouring town, at the Well 
to fill his pail ; on the Well-side he rested it, and he bade the 
stranger hail. *' Now, art thou a bachelor, stranger V* quoth 
he ; *' for an* if thou hast a wife, the happiest draught thou 
hast drunk this day that ever thou didst in thy life : or has 
thy good woman — if one thou hast — ever here in Cornwall 
been f for, an' if she have. Til venture my life she has drunk 
of the Well of St. Keyne." " T have left a good woman who 
never was here,** the stranger he made reply ; " but. that my 
draught should be better for that, I pray you answer me 
why." " St. Keyne," quoth the Cornish-man, " many a time 
drajik of this crystal Well, and before the angel summoned 
her, s&e laid on the water a spell : — if the husband, of this 
gifted Well shall drink before his wife, a happy man hence- 
rorth is he, for he shall be master for life ; but if the wife 
should drink of it first,— heaven help the husband then !'* — 
The stranger stooped to the Well of St. Keyne, and drank of 
the water again. "You drank of the Well, I warrant, 
betimes f ' he to the Cornish-man said : but the Cornish-man 
smiled as the stranger spake, and sheepishly shook his liead : 
** I hastened as soon as the wedding was done, and left my 
wife in the porch ; but Tfaith ! she had been wiser than I, for 

SHE TOOK A BOTTLE TO CHURCH. — ScTldhey. 



THE GLOYE AND THE LIONS. 

King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport; 
And one day, as his lions rought, sat looking on the Court ; 
The nobles filled the benches round, the ladies by their side. 
And 'mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom 

he sighed; 
And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show — 
Yalour and love^ and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 

Kamped and roared the lions ; with horrid laughing jaws; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams — a wind went 
with their paws; 

With wallowing might and stiffled roar, they rolled on one an- 
other, 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderous 
^mother; 
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The bloody foam above the baxs came whizzing through the, 

air; 
Said Franda'tiien, '^ Faith ! Gentlemen, we're better here than 

there!" 

De Lorge's love o'erheard the king, — a beauteous lively dame, 
With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always seemed 

the same; 
She thought, " the Count my lover is brave as brave can be — 
He surely would do wondrous things to shew his love of me : 
King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is divine ! 
1 *11 drop my glove, to prove his love ; great glory will be 

mine !" 

She dropped her glove to prove his love, then looked at him 

and smiled ; 
He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild. 
The leap was quick, return was quick — he has regained the 

place, — 
Then threw the glove — but not with love — right in the lady's 

face. 
" In truth," cried Francis, " rightly done!" and he rose from 

where he set : 
" No love," quoth he, " but vanity, sets love a task like 

THAT !" — Leigh Hunt. 



MARY'S DREAM. 

'Tis evening, all is calm and still, all nature seems at rest. 
Each happy child is in its home, each bird is in its nest. 
And Mary, dear, and Willie, too, have lisped their evening 

prayer; 
I saw them at their mother's side, they were a lovely pair. 
" Dear mother," little Mary said, when the good-night kiss was 

given. 
The angels will be ne^r me now, and I shall dream of Heaven. 
" For, mother, I have tried to be a very good girl to day; 

teacher called me good in school, and I was kind at play. 
Tien brother Willie tore my book, a tear came in my eye; 

I was not naughty then, I think, I did not fret nor cry. 

id fjEither says that when we try all day to do what's right, 

;Lord will send the angeb kind, t9 guard us through 

^'le night." 
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Kezt morning, to my side I called the little girl, and said, 
Dear Mary, while you slept last night, I stood beside your 

bed; 
And ever and anon a smile, upon your face would gleam; 
Now, Mary, tell me, if you can, about your happy di^eam." 
*' I thought that we had gone to heaven, myself and Willie 

dear; 
And all things were so beautiful! far lovelier than here. 
** And children, far more beautiful than any child on earth. 
Were sporting there among the flowers, all full of joy and 

mirth, 
" The angels, with their looks of love, seemed watching o'er 

each child; 
And not an angry word was heard, but all seemed kind and 

mild. 
" The sun shone fiir more brightly there, than on a summer's 

day. 
And all seemed good and beautiful, I wished that we could 

stay. 
'' Dear mother says, if I am good, the Lord will always keep 
The angels near me, through the day, and let them guard my 

sleep. 
" I love to have the angels near, to teach me what is right : 
And I think that I shall not forget, my happy dream last 

night. 
" The children whom I saw in heaven, were better far than I; 
But mother says that I can grow more like them, if I try.'' 

— S. F. D,, Children's Magazine. 
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Your youthful mind is like a garden 

Where seeds are sown and leaves spring forth; 
Cherish none but plants of virtue, 

Beauteous, and of sterling worth. 
The hand of vice — resist it firmly. 

Ere it sow tares among your flowers ; 
Guard the tender growing virtues. 

Through temptation's trying hours. 
Angel hands are near, upholding 

Labourers fainting in the way, 
And their weary footsteps guiding. 

Lest they, wandering, go astray. 
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Bads of purity and innocence 

Skonld jour spring-time's morning, grace; 
Flowers of truth bedecked with beauty. 

Should, in your summer, £nd a place. 
Let industry, with active footsteps 

And honest hands, her harrest reap; 
Care shall bind the sheaves, and prudence 

Shall her gamers safely keep. 
There are clusters in the vineyard. 

There are figs upon the tree ; 
]^ot a branch shall be unfruitfal, 

Nothing barren shall there be. 
Fruits of wisdom and of goodness 

Shall iarue manhood's autumn orown; 
Fruits to comfort and to gladden, 

As the sun of life goes down. 

0. Fi H,f Children**/ Magazine, 



GERTRXTDE VON DER WART. 

Her hands were clasped, her dark eyes raised^ the breeze 
threw back her hair ; up to the fearful wheel she gazed ;-^all 
that she loved was there ! The night was round her clear and 
cold, the holy heaven above ; its pale stars watching to behold 
the might of earthly love. ^' And bid me not depaii^" she 
cried : "my Rudolph, say not so; this is no time to quit thy 
side ; peace — peace, I cannot go. Hath the world aught for 
me to fear, when death is on thy brow 1 The world — ^what 
means it ^— mine is here ; I will not leave thee now ! I have 
been with thee in thine hour of glory and of bliss ; doubt not 
its memory's living power to strengthen me through this : 
And thou, mine honoured lord and true, bear on, bear nobly 
on ! we have the blessed heaven in view, whose rest shall soon 
be won! And were not these high words to flow from 
woman's breaking heart ^ through' all that night of bitterest 
woe, she bore her lofty part ; but, oh ! with sudb a glaring eye, 
with such a curdling cheek, love, love, of mortal agony, thou, 
only thou, shouldst speak ! The wind rose high, but with it 
rose her voice that he might hear : perchance that dark hour 
brought repose to happy bosoms near, while she sat pining with 
despair, beside his tortured form, and pouring her deep soul in 
prayer, forth on the rushing storuL Oh ! lovely are ye. Love 
and Faith, enduring to the last ! she had her meed 1 one smile 
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in death— and his worn spirit passed ! while, eyen as o'er a 
martyr's gr{|,ve, she knelt on that sad spot ; and| weeping, 
blessed the God who gave strength to forsake it not. — Mrs, 
Uemans, 



GINEVRA. 



She was an only child — ^her name Ginevra, the joy, the pricje 
of an indrdgent sire; and in her fifteenth year became a 
bride, marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, her playmate 
from her birth, and her first love. She was all gentleness, 
all gaiety, her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; now, frowning, 
'smiling, for the hundredth time, the n^urse, that ancient lady, 
preached decorum; and in the lustre of her youth, she gav^ 
her hand, with her heart in it, to Frsuacesco. Great was the 
joy; but, at the nuptial feast, when all sat down, the bride 
was wanting there, nor was she to be found ! Her father 
cried, "'Tis but to make a trial of our love!" and filled his 
glass to all; but his hand shook, and soon from guest to 
guest the panic spread. 'Twas but that' instant she had lefb 
Francesco, laughing, an4 looking back, and flying still — her 
ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. But now, alas ! she was 
not to be found; nor from that hour could any thing be 
guessed, but that she was not ! 

Weary of his life, Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
flung it. away in battle with the Turk. Orsini lived; and 
long mightst thou have seen an old man wandering as in 
quest of something, something he could not find — he knew 
not what. When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
silent and tenantless, then went to strtAgers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgot; when, on an idle 
day, — a day of search 'mid the old lumber in the gallery, — 
that mouldering chest was noticed; and 'twas said by one as 
young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, " Why not remove it from 
its lurking-place 1" 'Twas done as soon as said; but, on th6 
way, it burst, it fell ; and lo ! a skeleton, with here and there 
a pearl, an emerald-stone, a golden clasp, clasping a shred of 
gold! All else had perished — save a nuptial ring, and a 
small seal, her mother's legacy, engraven with a name, the 
name of both — " Ginevea." There then had she found a 
grave! Within that chest had she concealed herself, flutter- 
ing with joy, the happiest of the happy; when a spring-lock, 
that lay in ambush there, fastened her down for ever! 

— Roci€c%» 
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THE COLLIER'S DYING CHILD. 

The cottage -was a thatched one, its outside old and mean ; 
Yet everything within that cot .was wondrous neat and clean : 
The night was dark and stormy, — the wind was blowing 

wild; — 
A patient mother sat beside the death-bed of her child, — 
A little, worn-out creature — his once bright eyes grown dim: 
It was a Collier's only child — they called him " Little Jim." 

And oh ! to see the briny tears fast flowing down her cheek, 
As she offered up a prayer in thought ! — she was afraid to 

speak. 
Lest she might waken one she loved far dearer than her life; 
For she had all a mother's heart, that wretched Collier^s wife; 
With hands uplifted, see, she kneels beside the sufferer's' bed, 
And prays that God will spare her boy, and take herself 

instead: 
She gets her answer from the child— soft fall these words 
• fromhim— 
Mother ! the angels do so smile, and beckcm '^Little Jim !" 
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** I have no pain, dear mother, now ; but,, oh ! I auL so dry : 
Just moisten poor Jim's lips* once more; and, mother, do not 

, cry!" 
With gentle, trembling haste, she held a tea-cup to his lips — 
He smiled to thank her — then he took three little tiny sips. 
" Tell father, when he comes from work^ I said ' good-night ' 

to him ; V 
And, mother, now I'll go to sleep." .Alas! poor "Little 

Jim !" 
She saw that. he was dying ! The child she loved so dear. 
Had utter'd the last words she 'd ever wish to hear. 

The cottage door is opened — the Collier's step is hearrd ; 
The father and the mother meet, but neither speak a word : 
He felt that all was over — he knew the child was dead ! 
He took the candle in his hand, and stood beside the bed : 
His quivering lip gave token of the grief he 'd fain conceal ; 
And see, the mother joins him ! — the stricken couple kneel ; 
With hearts bowed down by sorrow, they humbly ask of Him 
In heaven, once more that they may meet their own poor 
" Little Jim ! " — Farmer, 
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• BEUCE AND THE SPIDER. 

» 

Kino Bruce of Scotland flung himself down in a lonely mood 
to think; 'tis true }ie was n>onarch, and wore a crown, but 
his heart was beginning to sink. For he had been trying to 
do a great deed to make his people glad; he had tried and 
tried, but couldn't succeed, and so he became quite sad. He 
flung himself down in low despair, as grieved as man could 
lie; and after a while as he pondered there, " I'll give it all 
^p," said he. Now just at that moment a spider dropped, 
with its silken cobweb clue ; and the king, in the midst of his 
thinking, stopped to see what the spider would do. 'Twas a 
long way up to the ceiling dome ; and it hung by a rope so 
fine that how it would get to its cobweb home' King Bruce 
could not divine. It soon began to cling and crawl straight 
up with strong endeavour, — but down it came, with a slipping 
sprawl, as near to the ground as ever. Again it fell and 
swung below, but again it quickly mounted; till up and 
down, now fast, now slow, nine brave attempts were counted. 
" Sure," cried the king, " that foolish thing will strive no 
more to climb, when it toils so hard to reach and cling, and 
tumbles every time." Up again it went, inch by inch, higher 
and higher he got: and a bold little run at the very last 
pinch, put him into his native spot. " Bravo, bravo !" the 
king cried out, " all honour to those who try: the spider up 
there defied despair; he conquered, and why shouldn't IV* 
Again King Robert roused his soul; and history tells the 
tale that he tried once more, — 'twas at Bannockburn, — and 
that time he did not fail ! — Miza Cook. 



THE HAND. 

Wonderful is the Hand of Man ! ' 
Look at it! Think of it! 

Look at its tender and delicate skin ; , 
Its muscles so finely wrought ; 

The vessels that carry its life along 

With health and beauty fraught; 

Its nerves, those silvery wires of thought, 
Those golden wires of love. 

Which thrill with feeling from the soul. 
With life from fountH aboy^l 
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Ereo iti boncB of a wxsdoHiipeBk 

To the pnre mad thoog^Mfkl mind, 

VTho&t power ior liliiin^ was giTcn to mim, 
Bjpetfeet love doH^ned. 
Look «t it! TUnkofit! 

Wondetfol b tfe Hjuid ofUjoi! 

Wondeffel is tfe Hjnd of Man ! 

Loc^atit! TUnkofit! 
For all the power of tlie Artisti's aonl 

Finds ezprasBion liieie^ 
Painter or Sculptor, Une hj Une 

It makes the image fior. 
All his lore for the beaatifol 

Becomes thus fixed and sure, 
LesTing on marUe or canTass, the forms 

Through centuries to endure. 
And ewerj use hj the hand performed 

Thus attains its highest state, 
Onlj when done in its outward form 

Be its missicm little or great. 

Look at it!' Think <^it! 
Wonderful is the Ebnd of Man ! 

Wonderful is the Hand of Man ! 

Look at it! Think of it! 
Angels' eyes read the history there 

Of the life of the inmost soul. 
For in each work all our love and thought 

Reign with supreme oontroL 
And up to its secret springs is traced, 

From the outward act, the cause 
By which alone it could have its birth 

From the soul's unchanging laws. 
Never a deed by the hand is done 

But the record upon it is kept, 
Never a moment the register 

At his post forgetful slept. 

Look at it! Think of it! 
Wonderful is the Hand of Man ! 

— J, W.f Children's Magdzine. 
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HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

Home for the holidays — here we go ! 

Bless me ! the train is exceedingly slow ! 

We have two long hours to travel, you say ! 

Come, Mr. Engineer^ gallop away ! 

" Two hours more I" why, the sun will be down 

Before we reach home, in our dear native town ! 

And then, what a number of Others, and mothers^ 

And uncles, and aunts, and sisters, and brothers,. 

Will be waiting to meet us ! — Oh ! do make haste, , 

For I'm sure, Mr. Guard,, we have no time to waste ! 

Thank goodness ! we sha'n't have to study and stammer 

Over Latin, and sums^ and that nasty French Grammar) 

Lectures, and classes, and lessons are done. 

And now we'll have nothing but frolic and fan ! 

Home for the holidays-! — off we go! 

But this Fast Train is really exceedingly slow ! 

» 

What sport we shall have when Christmas comes, 
When "snap-dragon" bums our fingers and thumbs 
We '11 hang mistletoe o'er our dear little cousins, 
And pull them beneath it, and kiss them by dozens : 
We'll crown the plum pudding with bunches of bay. 
And roast all the chesnuts that come in our way : 
And when " Twelfth Night'' falls, we'll have such a cake 
That, as we stand roubd it, the table shall quake. 
We'll draw " King and Queen," and be happy together. 
And dance old " Sir Roger," with hearts like a feather. 
Home for the holidays ! — here we go ! 
But this Fast Train is really exceedingly slow ! 

Yet, stay : I declare there 's our own house at last ! 

The park is right over the tunnel just past. 

Huzza ! huzza ! I can see my papa ! 

I can see George's uncle and Edward's mamma ! 

And, Fred, there 's your brother ! look ! look ! there he stands ! 

They see us — they see us ! they 're waving their hands ! 

Why don't the train stop ? what wre they about ? — 

Now, now, it is steady — oh, pray, let us out ! 

A cheer for the school, boys ! il kiss for mamma ! 

We 're home for the holidays ! Hip, hip, huzza ! 

— Eliza Cook. 
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" WITH BRAINS, SEEL" 

** Pray, Mr. Opie, may I ask what you mix your colours 
withl" said a brisk dUettante student to the great painter. 
** With brainSy sir,** was the gruff reply — and the right one. 
Many other artists, when asked such a question, would have 
set about detailing the mechanical composition of such and 
such colours, in such and such porportions, rubbed so and so ; 
or, perhaps they would have shewn him how they laid them 
on. Opie preferred going to the quick and the heart of the 
matter: With braiftSf sir." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was taken by a frieiiiil to see a picture. 
He was anxious to admire it, and he looked it over with a 
keen and careful eye. '^ Capital composition; correct draw- 
ing; the colour and tone excellent; but — ^but — it wants — it 
wants thtU/** snapping his fingers; and, wanting ^'that, 
though it had everything else, it was worth nothing. 

Etty was appointed teacher of the students of the Royal 
Academy. A student came up to the new master, *' how 
should I do this, Sir 1" " Suppose you try." Another, "what 
does this mean, Mr. Etty 1" " Suppose you look." " But I 
have looked." "Suppose you look again." And they did 
try, and they did look, and looked again; and they saw and 
achieved what they never could have done, had the "how" or 
the " what " been told them, or done for them. In the one 
case, sight and action were immediate, exact, intense, and 
stH^ure; in the other, mediate, feeble, and lost as soon as 
gained. Seeing is the passive state, and at best only registers; 
looking is a voluntary act: it is the man within coming to 
the window. 

So, young friends, bring brains to your work, and mix 
everything with them, and them with everything. Let "too29, 
and a man to use them" be your motto. Stir up, direct, and 
give free scope to Sir Joshua's " that," and try again, and 
look at everything for yourselves. — John BrowHy M.D. 



THE HEARf§ CHARITY. 

A RICH man walk'd abroad one day 

And a poor man walk'd the sel&ame way: 

Wbeu a ^^e and starving &ce came by 
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And that starving face presumed to stand 

And ask for bread from the Kiph inan's hand ; 

But the Kich man sullenly look'd askance, 

With a gathering frown and a doubtful glance. 

" I have nothing," said he, " .to give to you, 

Nor any such rogue of a canting crew. 

Get work, get work ! I know full well 

The whining lies that beggars can telL" 

And he fastened his pocket, and on he went, 

With his soul untouch' d, and his Wisdom content. 

Now this' great owner of golden store 

Had built > church not long before; 

As noble ^ fane as man CQuld raise; 

And the world had given him thanks and praise ; 

And all who beheld it, lavish'd fame * 

On his Christian gift and godly name. 

The Poor man passed — and the white lips dared 

To ask of him if a mite could be spared. 

The Poqr man gaz'd on the beggar's cheek ; 

And saw what the white lips could not speak. 

He stood for a moment, but not to pause 

On the truth of the tale, or the parish laws ; 

He was seeking to give — though it was but small. 

For a penny, a single penny, was all : 

But he gave it with a kindly, word; 

While the warmest pulse in his breast was stirr'd. 

'Twas a tiny seed his Charity shed, 

But the white lips got a taste of bread; 

And the beggar's blessing hallow'd the crust'. 

That came like a spring in the desert dust. 

• # • » • • • 

The £>ich man and the Poor man died, 
As all of us must,— ^and they both were tried 
At the sabred Judgment-seat above. 
For their thoughts of evil, and deeds of love. 
The balance of Justice there was true; 
Fairly bestowing what feirly was due; 
And the two fresh-comefs^through Heaven's gate 
Stood there to learn their eternal &te. 
The recording angels told of things 
That fitted them both with kindred wings; 
But as they stood in the crystal light. 
The plumes of the Rich man grew less bright. 
The angels knew by that shadowy sign, 
That the poor man's work had.\>^«iiTxv^\> ^vrakfc\ 

- X 
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And they brought the unerring scales to ded 

Where the Rich man's falling-off could be. 

Full many deeds did the angels weigh 

But the balance kept an even sway; 

And at last the church endowment laid 

With its thousands promised, and thousands paid 

With the thanks of prelates by its side. 

In the stately words of pious pride ; 

And it weigh'd so much, that the angels stood 

To see how the Poor man could balance such good : 

When a cherub came and took his place 

By the empty scale, with radiant grace; 

And he dropped the penny that had fed 

White starving lips with a crust of bread. 

The church endowment went up with the beam^ 

And the whisper of the Great Suprefne, 

As he beckon'd the Poor man to his throne, 

Was heard in this immortal tone — 

" Blessed are they who from great gain 

Give thousands with a reasoning brain, 

But holier still shall be his part 

Who gives one coin with pitying heart I" — Uliza Cook, 






THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 

Oh, what an hour was that ! when from the main 
I reach'd my native village once again ! 
A glorious harvest filled my eager sight, 
Hsdf shocked, half waving, in a field of light; 
On that poor cottage roof where I was bom, 
The sun look'd down, as in life's early mom. 
I gaz'd around, but not a soul appeared ! 
I listened on the threshold — nothing heard ! 
I caird my father thrice, but no one came ! 
It was not fear or grief that shook my frame, 
But an overpowering sense of peace and home ; 
Of toils gone by, perhaps of joys to come. 
The door invitingly stood open wide; 
I shook my dust, and set my staff asida 
How sweet it was to breathe that cooler air, 
And take possession of my father^ s chair I 
Beneath my elbow, on the solid frame, 
Appear*d tiie tovx^ YDiXKjaXa <^^Ta^ w&me— . 
Cut forty y ear^ \>eioTe\ Tsi^ ^ass\.^ ^^ ^^jsi^ 
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Struck the same bell, and gave my heart a shock 

I never can forget; a short breeze sprung, 

And while a sigh was trembling on my tongue, 

Caught the old dangling Almanacks behind, 

And up they flew, like banners in the wind ; 

Th'en gently, singly, down and down they went, 

And told of twenty years that I had spent 

Far from my native land. 

Through the room ranged the imprisoned humble bee, 

And boomed, and'bounced, and struggled to be free; 

Dashing against the panes with sullen roar. 

That threw their diamond sunlight on the floor — 

The floor clean sanded, where my fancy strayed, 

O'er undulating waves the broom had made, 

Reminding me of those of hideous forms 

That met us as we passed the Cape of Storms, 

Where high and loud they break, and peace comes never: 

They roll and foam, and roll and foam for ever. 

But here was peace, that peace which home can yield. 

The grasshopper, the partridge in the field. 

And striking clock, were all at once become 

The substitutes for trumpet, fife, and drum. 

While thus I mused, still gazing, gazing still 

On beds of moss that spread the window sill, 

I deemed no moss my eyes had ever seen 

Had been so lovely, brilliant, fresh, and green; 

I guess'd some in&nt hand had placed it there, 

And prized its hue, so exquisite and rare ! 

Feelings on feelings, mingling, doubling, rose; 

My heart felt everything but calm repose; 

I could not reckon moments, hours, nor years, 

But rose at once, and then burst into tears; 

Two shadows now I saw, two voices heard. 

One bespoke age, and one a child appeared; 

In stepp'd my father with convulsive start, 

And in an instant clasp'd me to his heart. 

Close by him, stood a little blue-eyed maid, 

And stooping to the child, the old man said, 

" Come hither, Nancy, kiss me once again. 

This is your Uncle Charles, come home from Spain." 

The child approach'd, and with her fingers light. 

Stroked my old eyes, almost deprived of sight. 

But why thus spin my tala, thus tedious be ! 

Happy old soldier — what's the world to mel 
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MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY. 

MsRRT words, merry words, ye come bursting around, 

Telling all that AfTeotfbn can say ; 
'Tis the music of heart-chords that dwells in the sound, 

" Many happy retui^ of the day !" 
The red cheek of the 'child is more rich in its glow. 

And the bright eye more swift in its ray; 
When his mates hail his birth in their holiday mirth. 

And drink " happy returns of the day !" 
The old man may smile while he Ijistens, and feel 

He hath little time longer to stay ; 
Still he liketh to hear from the lips th^it are dear, 

" Many happy returns of the day !" 
Though Misfortune is nigh, let the Hnd words float by, 

And something of Hope will spring up; 
That the hand of the Future may draill off the gall, 

And some nectar-drops yet fill our cup. 
If we bask in content whne another short year 

Is recorded with eloquent bliss; 
How we prize the fond wishes, all gladly sincere. 

That come round with the soul-pledging kiss. ■ 
' Oh ! our place in the world will be chilly and drear. 

When our natal-tide passes away 
Without one to remember, or breathe in our ear, 

" Many happy returns of the day ! " 
There &re moments when Truth and Devotion increase. 

Till they bum in the crucible breast; 
With an increase and might that we knew not the light 

Of our smouldering deling possessed; 
And that flame will be vividly flashing out thus. 

When we welcome returns of the time. 
That gave some loved beings to life and to us; 

— The sweet bell» in Mortality's 6hime. 
Then a garland — a bumper, a dance, and a feast, 

Let the natal-tide come when it may; 
Be it autumn or spring, a gay chorus well sing, 

" Many happy returns of the day !" — Miza Cook. 
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THE END. 
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